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SO tHOR Se PRE PACE 


O consider all the Old Testament problems which 

are, at the present moment, calling for solution 
would be far too large a field for one small volume. 
My effort has been to set before the reader first of all 
the fundamental problems involved in the acceptance 
of the Old Testament as Sacred Scripture, and in this 
part of the work I have been obliged to consider to 
some extent the New Testament also, since New and 
Old are inextricably bound together. To these funda- 
mental problems—how the Bible has been and should 
be treated, what is to be understood by the inspiration 
of the Sacred Scriptures, the teaching of the Church 
with regard to those Scriptures, and the application of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation to the study of the 
written Word—I have devoted the first of the four 
parts of which this volume is composed. 

In the second part I have endeavoured to trace briefly 
the history of that thought-development which has re- 
sulted in the modern methods of Bible study, commonly, 
but erroneously, called “Higher Criticism,” and to show 
more particularly how the application of the principles 
of evolution and comparison has affected our view of 
the history of the religion of Israel. 

In the third part I have attempted to give an illustra- 
tion of modern methods of Bible study in general by a 
particular application in the case of one book—Psalms. 


x PREFACE 


Finally, I have devoted the fourth and last part to a 
survey of archeological discoveries bearing on the Old 
Testament, and the treatment of a few points in which 
the history of the religious, political, and literary history 
of Israel has been illuminated by archeological re- 
search, concluding, as in the former part, by a more 
particular illustration in the treatment of one book— 
Daniel. 

I have: chosen the problems of the books of Psalms 
and Daniel for more especial consideration, partly 
because in recent writings on the Old Testament— 
Introductions, Commentaries, and the like—these two 
books seem to me to have received the least satisfactory 
treatment, but chiefly because, having made a more 
special study of these books, I am more at home in 
them and better able to contribute something new to 
their discussion. 

Some of the chapters of this volume have already 
appeared in substance in various publications, and one, 
the chapter on “The Bible, the Church, and Reason,” 
was read before the American Church Congress in New 
York, in 1893. All these have been revised or entirely 
rewritten for the present volume, so that, while it seems 
proper to make this acknowledgment of former use, it 
is only fair to my readers and myself to say that all 
such material has been subjected to a new and careful 
study in the light of more recent discoveries and in- 
vestigations. 

With these words of explanation, I commend the 
volume to the kind consideration of my readers, trusting 
that it may help some who are perplexed over Old 
Testament problems, 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE NEW SCHOLARSHIP 


CHAPTER I 
THE: ENGLISH BIBLE 


I, THE OLD TESTAMENT 


HE books of the Hebrew Bible are arranged in three 
great divisions, called, respectively, The Law, The 
Prophets, and The Writings. The first of these great sections, 
the Law, comprises the five books which we commonly call 
the Pentateuch. These five books are treated in the Hebrew 
as one whole, and called not ‘the five books,” but “the five 
parts of the Law.” These five parts are named, respectively, 
after the words with which they commence: “In the begin- 
ning,” ‘‘ And these are the names,” “ And he called,” “In the 
wilderness” (not the first but almost the first word of Numbers 
in the Hebrew original), and ‘“‘ These are the words.” 

The second great division, called the Prophets, is divided 
into two sections, called, respectively, the Former Prophets and 
the Latter Prophets, each of which consists of four books: the 
Former Prophets being Joshua, Judges, Samuel (in two parts), 
and Kings (also in two parts); and the Latter Prophets consisting 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve, that is the twelve 
minor prophets, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
which are regarded as one book, and are arranged among 
themselves in a purely haphazard manner, as it would seem, 
and not according to any system that has yet been discovered. 

The third great division, the Writings, consists of Psalms, 
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Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Preacher, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles (in two parts), 
in the order and under the titles given. 

The significance of this arrangement is not hard to find, 
and its historical value is very considerable in determining the 
date and the mutual relations of the books which compose 
the canon. The great divisions which we have observed mark 
three stages in the growth of the Old Testament canon, or 
perhaps we might say three canons of the Old Testament. The 
original Bible of the Hebrews was the Law. This was adopted 
as the canon of Holy Scripture about B.c. 440. Other books 
existed at that time, some of which were held in great rever- 
ence and ultimately accepted as Holy Scripture; but at the 
outset the Law alone was canonised, and to this day it has 
never lost the position of primacy thus given to it. In our 
Lord’s time it was regarded as possessing a sanctity above 
the books of the later canon of the Prophets, a fact em- 
phasised in the synagogue reading, as well as in the greater 
attention paid to the study of the Law by the schoolmen. 
The Law having been adopted as canon at an earlier date 
than the other books, became the Bible of the Samaritan as 
well as of the Jew, while the Prophets and the Writings, 
adopted by the latter after the hatred between the two 
churches had become intense, were not accepted by the 
former. It is owing to this fact that there have come down 
to us two independent Hebrew texts of the Pentateuch, the 
text of the Jewish and the text of the Samaritan Church, 
whereas we have but one Hebrew text of the remainder of 
the Old Testament. We are thus enabled to control the 
text of the Pentateuch from a critical standpoint, as we cannot 
in the Prophets and the Writings, where, besides the one 
official Jewish text, we have only translations into other 
languages. It ought to be added that, owing to the greater 
antiquity of the canon of the Law, the greater veneration in 
which it was always held, and the greater attention paid to its 
study, the text has come down to us in a better and purer 
condition than the text of any other part of the Old Testament. 
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The second canon of Holy Scripture adopted by the Jews, 
and added to the canon of the Law, was the canon of the 
Prophets. These were canonised officially, it is commonly 
supposed, about B.c. 200. This does not mean that the 
writings of the prophets, or most of them, had not been in 
existence long before this date, or that these writings or the 
greater part of them had not been held in respect or even 
counted sacred before this date, but that this is the date at 
which that canon was officially determined and the limit of 
the Prophets fixed. But although thus canonised, the Prophets 
were never regarded, as already pointed out, as quite so sacred 
as the Law. In the service of the synagogues the readings 
from the Prophets held an inferior position. For this reason 
also, as stated above, the text of the Prophets was not studied 
and handed down with so great care, so that while the text 
of the Pentateuch has come down to us in a practically 
perfect form, that of the Prophets presents many difficulties, 
owing to corruption of the original. But there is another 
reason also for the comparatively corrupt condition in which 
the text of some of the prophetical books has come down to 
us, namely, the long period which elapsed between the period 
of their composition and the period of their canonisation. It 
is now generally recognised that a great part of the writings 
known to the Jews as “The Prophets” was composed at an 
earlier date than that at which the Law was put into its final 
shape. Some of the prophetical books were composed before 
B.c. 700. A period of five hundred years, therefore, elapsed 
between the date of their composition and the date at which they 
were definitely accepted as sacred canon. During this long 
period they were not guarded and preserved with that careful 
conservatism with which we are familiar in the history of later 
Judaism, and the opportunity was afforded for many curious 
corruptions and changes of the text. What took place can 
be seen by anyone who will compare the Septuagint, or Greek 
translation, used by the Jews of Alexandria, with the Hebrew 
text which has come down to us, and which was the Bible of 
the Jews of Palestine. In the Law the two are identical, with 
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the exception of some altogether insignificant minutiz, but 
in some of the books of the canon of the Prophets the diver- 
gencies between the two are quite startling to those whose 
ideas of the quality of inspiration depend on the letter rather 
than on the spirit. So, for instance, in the First Book of 
Samuel parts of the story of David’s encounter with Goliath 
are lacking in the Septuagint, namely, the part which tells of 
the way in which David chanced to come to the camp of 
Israel, and his meeting with his brothers (1 Sam. xvii. 
12-31), and the part which tells of his interview with Saul 
and Jonathan after he had slain Goliath (chaps. xvii. 55 to 
xvili. 5). Indeed, as a general rule, in the canon of the 
Prophets, the Septuagint differs from the Hebrew by the 
omission:.of material which the latter contains. The most 
striking instance of this in the whole canon is in the Book 
of Jeremiah, which is about one-eighth shorter in the Alex- 
andrine Greek Bible than in the Palestinian Hebrew. More- 
over, the arrangement of the contents of the book is quite 
different in the two versions. It is evident on examination 
that the translators of the Septuagint had a different Hebrew 
text before them from that which has come down to us. 
Which is the more correct? and which stands nearer to the 
original? On that point opinions differ, and it is not my 
intention to go into the matter here. I have called attention 
to the difference merely to show the careless manner in which 
the text of the Prophets was treated during the period before 
those books were canonised, in comparison with the care be- 
stowed on the accurate preservation of the text of the Law. 
The third and last canon of sacred Scripture adopted by the 
Jewish Church was that of the Writings, and it is in this that 
we find those disputed books about which a battle was waged 
very like the battle in the Christian Church about some of the 
Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apoca- 
lypse. Even in the age of the Apostles the limit of the 
Writings was still in dispute, and we find St. Jude referring to 
the Book of Enoch as canonical Scripture. In this he may be 
said to represent the party of inclusion as over against that of 
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exclusion. It was the latter party, the especially anti-Christian 
party, which finally prevailed, when about roo a.p. the limits 
of the Writings were fixed by the Palestinian Jews as we now 
have them. The books in our present canon about which the 
battle raged the hottest were the Song of Songs and the 
Preacher or Ecclesiastes. 

This last canon, as a whole, naturally took a position of 
authority inferior to that of the Prophets, just as the Prophets 
were inferior to the Law. This distinction is clearly marked 
in synagogue use, no lessons from the Writings being appointed 
for the regular Sabbath lessons. On certain festivals, however, 
five of these books, the so-called o//s, were appointed to be 
read, namely, the Song of Songs at Passover; Ruth at Pente- 
cost ; Lamentations at the commemoration of the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; Ecclesiastes at the Feast of Tabernacles ; and 
Esther at Purim. It must not be understood, however, that 
none of the books constituting the canon of the Writings were 
regarded as sacred by the Jews before 100 a.p. It was not 
canonisation of these books which made them sacred: canon- 
isation was rather the official recognition of what had already 
become the belief of the Church. Its main effect was to 
define the limit of the Palestinian canon by cutting off some 
of the books which the Alexandrian Jews had accepted. 

In a general way, as may be seen from this résumé of the 
history of the growth of the Old Testament canon, we should 
look for the older books in the older canon, and especially is 
this the case as between the two later canons, the Prophets 
and the Writings. In the case of the Law there is a question 
of difference in kind, the books of that canon having been set 
off from those that follow, not so much on the ground of age 
as on the ground of their difference of contents. But as be- 
tween the Prophets and the Writings no such difference of 
contents exists. That which has placed Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings in the Prophets, while Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, and Esther are in the Writings, is the difference of 
date. At the time when the canon of the Prophets was fixed the 
first-mentioned books had been already hallowed by age, whereas 
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the latter were either unwritten or comparatively new. A 
similar argument would seem to hold good with regard to the 
exclusion of the prophecies of Daniel from the canon of the 
Prophets ; that at the time when the Prophets were canonised 
Daniel was either not in existence, or else not yet sufficiently 
hallowed by the very important test of antiquity to be admitted 
to that canon. In a general way the division between the 
Prophets and the Writings is due to difference in age, or at 
least this is true as between books of the same general char- 
acter appearing in the two different canons. It will be evident, 
then, I think, from this brief sketch, that the arrangement of 
the Hebrew Bible possesses a considerable historical value, and 
may be used in helping us to determine the mutual relation of 
the books of the Old Testament. 

At the time when the Old Testament was translated into 
Greek the first canon of the Hebrew Bible, the canon of the 
Law, had become so sacred that it was taken over as it stood, 
with no change in the order of the books. But this was not 
the case with the remainder of the Old Testament, and indeed 
the Old Testament as we now have it was not in existence 
at the time that the Septuagint translation began to be made. 
The Law, and the Law only, was the Bible of the Jews. The 
canon of the Prophets was still in flux, and the canon of the 
Writings was scarcely yet in sight, although most of the books 
composing those two canons were already in existence very 
much in their present form. The Septuagint translation began, 
as is evident, with the Law, which is supposed to have been 
translated by learned Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria for 
the great library founded by the Ptolemies, somewhere in the 
first half of the third century B.c. The remaining books of 
the Old Testament, together with some other sacred literature, 
which, although it won high approval, at least for a time, was 
never adopted into the stricter canon of the Jews of Palestine, 
were translated from time to time to be added to the same 
royal library, the translation of the entire Septuagint Old Testa- 
ment occupying in all probability more than a hundred years. 

We have seen how, in the Palestinian canon, the Bible grew 
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by a process of accretion, in such manner that the books of 
the Bible outside of the Law were arranged in general in the 
order of their composition. A very different plan was pursued 
by the Alexandrian Jews, who used as their Bible the transla- 
tions into Greek made for the library of the Ptolemies, in- 
cluding that considerable mass of material which we ordinarily 
designate as Apocrypha. Influenced by contact with the 
logical and critical-minded Greeks, they sought to arrange 
these books according to some scientific and critical method, 
as men counted scientific and critical in those days. The 
Law was treated as a whole, and left untouched, so far as 
the arrangement of the books was concerned, but the books 
were furnished with new titles, descriptive of their contents, 
and the supposed authorship was noted in the further titles 
—first, second, etc., book of Moses. 

The Prophets and Writings were combined and rearranged 
in what was regarded as a rational manner. The method 
adopted was in general this: Those books which were regarded 
as historical were placed first in what was supposed to be their 
chronological order, so as to give a continuous history of the 
Jews. After these followed the non-historical books, arranged 
partly according to their subjects, partly according to the dates 
of their supposed authors. It ought to be said, however, that, 
so far as we know, no arrangement achieved such general 
agreement as to be accepted in all its details. The famous 
Vatican Codex, known as B, which is regarded as representing 
the best text, has this arrangement of the books: From Genesis 
to Second Esdras, which latter includes, along with much that 
we count apocryphal, our Book of Nehemiah, are. in the 
order to which we are accustomed in the English Bibles ; then 
follow Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Job, Wisdom 
of Solomon, Wisdom of the son of Sirach, Esther, Judith, 
Tobit, the Minor Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamenta- 
tions, Epistle of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The Codex 
Alexandrinus, in the British Museum, arranges the books in 
three volumes, as follows: In the first volume Genesis to 
Chronicles inclusive, in the order to which we are accustomed 
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in our English Bibles. In the second volume the Minor 
Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, the Epistle 
of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther, Tobit, Judith, First and 
Second Esdras, and the four books of the Maccabees. The 
third volume contains the Psalter, together with the canticles 
used in the services of the Church—such as Exodus xv., the © 
Magnificat, etc.—Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, 
Wisdom of Solomon, and Wisdom of the son of Sirach. The 
Psalter of Solomon is added after the New Testament at the 
end of the fourth volume. But these are not the only arrange- 
ments of the books of the Old Testament which we can trace 
to the scholars of the Alexandrian school. Another arrange- 
ment, which is represented by Tischendorf, in his edition of 
the Septuagint, is as follows: Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, four books of Kings (two of them being what we know 
as First and Second Samuel), two books of Chronicles, two 
books of Esdras (the second including our Nehemiah), Tobit, 
Judith, Esther, in which, as it is found in the Septuagint, there 
is a considerable portion which we count apocryphal. At this 
point end the books counted as historical. Then follow Job, 
supposed to have been written by Moses; Psalms, ascribed 
to David; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Wisdom of 
Solomon, supposed to have been written by Solomon ; Ecclesi- 
asticus, placed immediately after the writings of Solomon, not 
because of its antiquity, but because of the similarity of style 
and subject; the twelve Minor Prophets, the date of the earliest 
of which was earlier than the date of Isaiah ; Isaiah ; Jeremiah ; 
Lamentations, called in the Septuagint Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, and attributed to that prophet as their author ; the Epistle 
of Jeremiah ; Ezekiel ; Daniel, including of course the apocry- 
phal portions ; and the books of the Maccabees, which seem to 
have received their position apart from all the other historical 
books at the close of the entire canon on account of their late 
date. Another interesting and curious arrangement, which grew 
out of the methods of the Alexandrian school, is found in the 
Syriac Bible, viz. Pentateuch, Job, as written by Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
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astes, Ruth, Canticles, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel. 

All these various arrangements are meant, as will be seen, to 
be scientific, as over against the haphazard chronological order 
of the Hebrew. In certain points, also, all agree, as for instance 
in the arrangement of a section of historical books in such a 
manner as to carry the history of the Jews along in an orderly 
manner. But that I may not become tedious, I pass on to an 
arrangement adopted or adapted from the Alexandrian schools, 
which we find in the Latin Vulgate, and which is of especial 
interest to us and deserving of special study, because it is the 
arrangement adopted by the translators of the English Bible. 
This arrangement, as we find it in the Vulgate, is as follows: 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the four books of Kings, 
Chronicles, four books of Esdras, the second of which is our 

Book of Nehemiah, Tobit, Judith, Esther. Here ended the 
historical section. The remaining books were arranged in the 
supposed order of their composition: Job, supposed to have 
been written by Moses, the Psalter, ascribed to David, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs and Wisdom of Solomon, attri- 
buted to Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, placed here because of the 
similarity of its subject and treatment to the books immediately 
preceding, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Baruch, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the twelve Minor Prophets in the usual order, 
which is that of the Hebrew, and which remained unchanged 
in the Greek translations, because the Twelve were considered 
as comprising together one book, and were therefore treated 
as inseparable. The three books of the Maccabees were 
placed at the end of the whole collection and not after the 
historical books, to which they would seem naturally to have 
belonged, because the consciousness of their late date was 
still strong. It will be observed that the Latin Vulgate 
followed the Alexandrian school, not only in arranging the 
books in a critical and scientific manner, but also in adopting 
into the canon a considerable number of books which were 
not found in the canon of the Palestinian Jews. 

It is, as already stated, the arrangement of the Latin Vulgate 
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which was adopted by our translators, and has now become to 
the mass of our people part of the Bible itself. For, while at 
the time of the Reformation a sharp distinction was drawn 
between those books which were to be found in the original 
Hebrew and those which existed only in the Greek transla- 
tions, the Hebrew being appealed to as the original Old 
Testament, the order of arrangement of the Latin Bible was 
accepted practically without question both by the continental 
reformers and by the English. Those books and portions of 
books which were not to be found in the original Hebrew 
were culled out and placed by themselves as the Apocrypha, 
forming in our Bibles a collection intervening between the 
Old and the New Testaments, but further than this no attempt 
was made to change the order of the books adopted in the 
Latin Vulgate, much less to return to the original arrangement 
of the Hebrew Bible. It should be noticed, by the way, that 
the additions to the canon in the Alexandrian school belong 
entirely to that section of the canon which in Hebrew was 
known as the Writings, To several of the books of this canon, 
notably Esther and Daniel, large sections were added which 
are not to be found in the Hebrew. Besides this, entire 
books were added, such as Tobit and Judith, which, like 
Esther, naturally belong to the canon known to the Hebrews 
as the Writings. On the other hand, it should be noticed that 
the Prophets, particularly Jeremiah, are shorter in the Greek 
translation than in the Hebrew, a fact which bears upon the 
date of the composition of the canon of the Prophets. 

The English Bible, then, is a translation of the original 
Hebrew grafted upon the form of the Latin Vulgate. It is, 
in other words, neither a translation of the original Hebrew, 
nor of the Latin Vulgate, but a compromise between the two. 
It has taken its words, with some exceptions, from the one, 
and its arrangement of the books and doctrine about those 
books from the other. The English Bible has distinctly in- 
corporated into itself, as though they were part of the inspired 
record, the critical theories regarding the date and authorship 
of the books which were meant to be expressed in the 
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arrangement of the Latin Vulgate, the result of the higher 
criticism of the Alexandrian schools. Further than this, it 
has adopted certain titles of books, also intended to express 
critical views. We have seen that the Hebrew Bible designated 
the first five books of the Old Testament as the Law, regard- 
ing the five as one, and designating each of the five sections 
merely by the first word of that section. Alexandrian scholars 
gave to the Law the title of Pentateuch, or “five parts,” 
and to each part a Greek name, setting it apart as a separate 
book, namely, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. The Jewish tradition regarding the authorship 
of these books, that they were written by Moses, which had, 
however, in the stricter Palestinian treatment of the Bible 
been treated as tradition and not permitted to invade the 
sacredly guarded realm of the text, became in the Alexandrian 
schools an inherent part of the books themselves, so that they 
were designated as the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
books of Moses, and these titles were adopted into the Vulgate. 
The same titles and the same statement of authorship are 
embodied with the books in our English translations, although 
not found in the original Hebrew from which our English 
Bibles profess to be translated. Similarly the Song of Songs 
received the title Song of Solomon, which is not in the original 
Hebrew. In other words, in these regards, as in the question 
of the arrangement of the books of the Old Testament, the 
higher criticism of the ancient Alexandrian schools has actually 
been incorporated in the text of the Bible of English-speaking 
Christians. It is a curious illustration of the manner in which 
the liberalism and even free-thinking of one age become the 
stiffest orthodoxy of some succeeding age. 

It is not my intention to discuss the unfortunate results 
which have flowed from this confusion of critical views with 
the actual text of the Bible. The same sort of thing was done 
when Archbishop Usher’s chronology was printed as a part of 
the Bible at the head of the pages. Every one is familiar 
with the mental confusion which resulted from this well-meant 
attempt to elucidate the Bible, and you will still find godly 
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and pious people, who ought to know better, telling you that 
the world was created 4,004 years before Christ, and appealing 
to their Bible in confirmation of the statement, quite unaware 
that their authority is in reality not the Bible, but Archbishop 
Usher’s interpretation of the Bible. A similar result followed 
the attempt to make the Song of Solomon intelligible by pre- 
fixing interpretations to the chapters. People accepted these 
as authoritative portions of the Bible, and resented any other 
interpretation as heresy, because it was against the Word of 
God. The same result precisely has flowed from the attempt 
to teach doctrine about the books of the Bible by changing 
their order and prefixing headings not found in the original. 
It was done in good faith, with the honest intent to assist the 
understanding of the sacred book, and it represented the best 
scholarship of the day. It worked well as long as that scholar- 
ship held its own, just as Archbishop Usher’s dates did, but 
the day came when that scholarship was superseded, and the 
scholars have found themselves ever since in conflict with 
the mass of the plain readers of the Bible, who naturally, 
not being able to refer to the original, do not distinguish 
between what is actually Bible and what has been put in by 
the critics of an earlier period in order to make the Bible 
more intelligible. It is all one more illustration of the fact 
that the Bible outlasts the traditions and the critical views of 
all generations. 

We should emancipate the Bible from the dates of Arch- 
bishop Usher, from mystical interpretations woven into the 
text in the form of chapter headings, and from the critical 
views of Alexandrian scholars or Jewish scribes regarding the 
date and authorship of books as represented in the arrange- 
ment or headings of those books. Such views may be right 
or they may be wrong; that does not affect the question. 
They should not be incorporated in the text of the Bible. If 
they had not been so incorporated, if the text of the Bible 
had not been tampered with, albeit with the best and most 
innocent of motives, it is probable that some of those ques- 
tions which now distress many Christians would not have 
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come to the front at all, certainly not in the present aggravated 
shape. 

How, then, should we arrange the books of the Old Testa- 
ment? ‘Two ways are possible. The one is to endeavour to 
arrange the Bible as much as possible like a modern book, 
making it intelligible by all the devices with which we are 
acquainted. This would almost necessarily involve the placing 
of dates on the pages, the arrangement of the books according 
to their natural and scientific order, the putting of notices of 
authorship and date at the beginning of the books, and the 
prefixing to chapters or sections of explanatory headings. This 
I hold to be a desirable and legitimate method of editing the 
Bible, provided always it be made clear that dates, headings, 
etc., are not component parts of the Bible itself, of equal 
authority with the text. To avoid this I hold it better for the 
official or standard Bible to pursue the second method, which 
is to print just what is found in the original without comment 
and without rearrangement. Inasmuch as we claim in all our 
translations to recognise the Hebrew Old Testament as the 
original, the Hebrew Old Testament translated as it stands 
should be put into the hands of our people as the official 
standard Old Testament, and not the Old Testament modified 
by the critical theories of the Alexandrian schools, which is 
what we now have. 

The King James translation was a great improvement on 
the earlier English translations which preceded it. The Canter- 
bury Revision was in its turn an improvement on the King 
James version, and has brought us still nearer to the original 
Hebrew. In this Revision the medizval chapter divisions 
have been relegated to the margin, and the verse divisions 
also, so that to read the Revised Version is not quite so much 
like reading a dictionary consecutively, as the reading of the 
standard King James version always has been. In other 
respects also, such as the heading ‘‘Song of Songs” instead of 
“Song of Solomon,” the division of the Psalter into five books, 
and the recognition of poetry as poetry, translation from the 
Hebrew has taken the place of the former translation from 
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the Vulgate. But the revisers were on the whole very timid 
and conventional, and a great part of the objectionable depar- 
tures from the original in favour of the Latin Vulgate contained 
in the King James still remain in the Canterbury Revision. 
So in famous doctrinal passages, like Isaiah vii. 14, the revisers 
still adhere to the Latin translation, in the face in this case of 
both the Greek and the Hebrew. The same timidity and 
dread of change shows itself in their treatment of the Penta- 
teuch headings and the arrangement of the books. They 
profess to translate from the Hebrew, but in these regards 
they have been false to their professions, innocently but un- 
fortunately incorporating with their Hebrew text the doctrines 
of the Latin Vulgate and the critical schools of ancient 
Alexandria. It is to be hoped that in the not far distant 
future we shall have an English translation that will conform 
in these points also to the Hebrew original. Such a translation 
would be an immense gain. 

But I should not wish to be understood as depreciating the 
work of the Alexandrian scholars. They did a valuable work, 
and we are peculiarly indebted to them for rescuing for us the 
books called apocryphal, which I would like to see bound up 
in all Bibles between the Old and the New Testaments, and 
read by all men. My objection is not to the scholarship of 
the Alexandrian scholars, which was admirable for their age 
and of great service to the Church, both Jewish and Christian. 
That to which I object is the incorporation of the views of 
those uninspired men with the text of the Bible in a manner 
which is exceedingly misleading to the great mass of Bible 
readers. I wish to see the Old Testament placed in the 
hands of the Church as it existed among the Hebrews, with 
the interesting and valuable tide-marks of its growth upon it, 
and not as re-made according to the views of the higher critics 
who lived in Alexandria about two thousand years ago. 


Il. THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Turning to the New Testament, we find in our English 
Bible this arrangement: First, four Gospels, then the book of 
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the Acts of the Apostles, then nine Epistles from St. Paul 
to various churches, then four Epistles from him to individuals, 
then an Epistle to the Hebrews ascribed to him, then seven 
general Epistles ascribed to James, Peter, John, and Jude, and 
then, last of all, the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Why 
are these books arranged in that order? Is it mere chance, 
or has it some significance? and if so, what ? 

If you turn to the Epistles ascribed to St. Paul, you will 
note that the Epistles to churches or communities of Christians, 
with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, are placed 
together first. Examining these you will find that they are 
not arranged according to subject or date, but, odd as such a 
system seems to us, according to their size. Chronologically 
and according to topics, the present arrangement should be 
quite revolutionised, as anyone will have perceived who has 
ever undertaken to make even the most rudimentary study of 
the Epistles of St. Paul. The Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
which now stand at the end of this group, should probably 
stand first; then the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Romans, 
the Philippians, the Ephesians, the Colossians. But if these 
Epistles to churches and communities of Christians are arranged 
according to size, how is it that the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is one of the larger Epistles, stands, not only after the 
other Epistles to communities, but even after all the Epistles 
to individuals? ‘This arrangement reflects the doubt existing 
regarding this Epistle from the beginning until now. The 
best critics of the present day do not believe that it was 
written by St. Paul, in which they agree with the critics of the 
early Church and of the Reformation period. The position of 
the book in our Bibles reflects the belief that it was not 
written by St. Paul, and therefore has no title to be placed 
among the Epistles written by him. But indeed the criticism 
of the early Church—and it was the West which particularly 
objected to the Epistle to the Hebrews—went even farther 
than this; the inspired character of the book was for a long 
time freely doubted, so that it was one of the last books to be 
admitted in the canon of the Western Church. The ground 
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of doubt was the question of authorship, for in early times the 
general opinion seems to have been that no book not written 
by an apostle, or under the immediate direction of an apostle, 
should be admitted to the canon of Holy Scripture. 

A similar question was raised regarding the authorship 
of Second Peter and Second and Third John, and these, 
together with the Epistles of James and Jude, which were not 
written by apostles, were rejected altogether by some churches, 
and slowly accepted by others. It was, apparently, this 
question with regard to the canonicity of five out of seven 
of the Catholic Epistles which caused all these letters to be 
placed toward the end of the book, in the canon of the 
Western Church, after all the Epistles of St. Paul, and even 
after the Epistle to the Hebrews. A similar, but still more 
pronounced and long-continued doubt with regard to the 
authenticity of the Revelation of St. John the Divine, resulted 
in the present position of that book at the close of the whole 
canon. 

In a general way, then, the arrangement of the books of the 
New Testament in our English Bibles represents the growth of 
the canon. The first canon to be adopted was the four Gospels, 
probably in the order in which they now stand. These were 
universally adopted, for while there were other gospels that 
were regarded as inspired by individual churches or by some of 
the fathers, these four only had from the outset the suffrages 
of all. About them there was never any dispute. The Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul, both those to the 
churches and those to individuals, were likewise accepted by 
all from a very early period. These writings, together with the 
First Epistle of St. Peter and the First Epistle of St. John, 
were the writings of the New Testament which were received 
practically from the outset by all everywhere; the remaining 
writings of the New Testament were long in dispute. 

The latter half of the fourth century after Christ is the time 
which students of the canon fix as the date at which for prac- 
tical purposes the canon of the New Testament may be said to 
have become fixed ; but that does not mean that in that day 
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the same hard and fast lines of canonicity were drawn as at 
present. Indeed, for a couple of centuries after this the Greek 
churches rejected the Revelation of St. John the Divine, and 
the Syrian churches not only the Revelation, but also the Epistles 
of St. Jude, Second Peter, and Second and Third John, while 
individuals everywhere held many divergent views regarding 
individual books. The early Christians seem to have made 
freer with the Bible in many ways than we of the present day. 
Even as late as the middle of the sixth century Junilius, an 
orthodox African bishop, marks the Apocalypse, and the 
Epistles of James, Jude, Second Peter, and Second and Third 
John as books of doubtful authority. 

The early reformers also showed a tendency towards a treat- 
ment of the Bible which goes beyond anything which we are 
ready to accept as admissible; and especially is this true of 
Luther. If you turn to a German Bible you will find an 
arrangement of the books of the New Testament which differs 
from our arrangement in this way: The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Epistles of SS. James and Jude are taken out of their 
regular position and placed together after the Third Epistle and 
before the Revelation of St. John. In the original Lutheran 
Bibles a gap between the Third Epistle of St. John and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews further emphasised the meaning of this 
arrangement, which was thus explained by Luther in the Intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Hebrews: “Thus far we have 
had before us the well-established and main books of the New 
Testament. The four which here follow have long since held 
a lower rank.” Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he further said : 
‘There is a mixture in it of wood, hay, stubble, and it cannot 
be ranked side by side with the Apostolic Epistles.” Of the 
Epistle of St. Jude he says that the ancient Church rejected it 
because the writer was not an apostle, and because he appealed 
to proverbs and stories not to be found in Holy Scripture. Of 
the Epistle of St. James he speaks vehemently as ‘“‘an epistle 
of straw, which has nothing of the Bible in it.” With regard 
to the Revelation of St. John, he says that it is not inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, his reasons for denying its inspiration being 
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because it is pervaded “through and through with visions and 
images, and does not prophesy with clear, plain words, like 
Paul and Peter and Christ Himself; because Christ is neither 
taught nor known in the book, and we should keep to the 
books wherein Christ is clearly and simply set before us.” 
Some of the later Lutheran fathers added to these four books 
Second Peter and Second and Third John, regarding the whole 
seven as constituting an apocrypha to the New Testament, 
useful for reading and edification, but not to be admitted as 
standards of Christian doctrine. Zwingli held a somewhat 
similar position, rejecting the Apocalypse absolutely, and 
claiming that those books which were not universally received 
in the early Church were not to be regarded as authoritative in 
matters of faith, which is, indeed, the statement of our own 
Articles of Religion. We have no need, however, of accepting 
the opinion of Luther or Zwingli regarding the books at some 
time doubted by the Church. Nor need we follow the rule 
that only a book written by an apostle, or undér the immediate 
direction of an apostle, is to be admitted into the full canon. 
We receive the books rather because of their contents than 
their authors ; and the fact that there is now such a long period 
during which there has been a practical unanimity with regard 
to all the books contained in our present canon of the New 
Testament will justify us in asserting that the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church is that the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistles of James and Jude, Second Peter, Second and Third 
John, and the Revelation of St. John, are all inspired of the 
Holy Ghost and do properly belong to the canon of the in- 
spired books of the New Testament. 

I have alluded to the fact of a difference between the 
arrangement of the books in the Greek and in the Latin 
canons. I ought to add that the Latin canon is a well-fixed 
and definite quantity, while among the Greek churches there 
was considerable diversity. This is represented in the diversity 
of arrangement in the Greek manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment. The best known of these arrangements is that of the 
Alexandrian Church. Now the Alexandrian Church, in both 
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the New and Old Testament canons, shows a tendency to 
take in the greatest possible number of books, differing in 
this quite distinctly from the Greek churches in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and elsewhere. ‘Tischendorf’s edition of the 
Greek New Testament, which reflects the Alexandrian arrange- 
ment, orders the books thus: Four Gospels, Acts, Catholic 
Epistles (James, First and Second Peter, First, Second, and 
Third John, Jude), Epistles of St. Paul to the churches, 
Hebrews, Epistles to individuals, and Apocalypse. This 
arrangement reflects the scientific or would-be scientific 
character of Alexandrian Bible scholars. They were in their 
way the “higher critics” of the early Church. They were not 
content to have the books of the New Testament arranged 
according to the order in which they were adopted, which 
is practically the plan pursued in the Latin arrangement and, 
following that, in our English translations of the Bible, but 
sought to adopt a scientific scheme which should exhibit the 
relation of the books to one another, their authorship, ete. 
Accordingly, accepting the Epistle to the Hebrews as Pauline, 
they incorporated it among the Pauline Epistles and placed 
it along with the Epistles of St. Paul to the churches. (There 
are even indications that it was sometimes placed in Alex- 
andrian manuscripts after the Epistle to the Galatians.) 
Similarly the Catholic Epistles received a position directly 
after the Acts, on the theory that they antedate the Pauline 
Epistles, and therefore, for purposes of reading and study, 
should precede those Epistles. 

In making a scientific arrangement of the books of the 
New Testament at the present day, we should scarcely be 
willing to accept this Alexandrian arrangement ; for the higher 
criticism of the present day, while having in view the same 
object as that of the old Alexandrian scholars, to understand 
the Bible better and make it more intelligible to the world, 
has learned much which they did not know. If we must 
choose between the Vulgate arrangement and that of the 
Alexandrian critics, probably the former is to be preferred, 
since it gives us in a manner the history of the growth of the 
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canon. But it should be understood that the arrangement 
of the books of the New Testament is not a part of the 
inspired record, and no particular arrangement can be regarded 
as obligatory on any Church. Why should we not, therefore, 
have for the purposes of our ordinary use an arrangement 
which shall, as far as possible, help to make the books in- 
telligible? Why did not the Canterbury Revisers attempt 
something of this sort? Those good, and in many cases wise 
men, were very curious combinations of thorough scholarship 
and timid adherence to what had been, because it had been. 
They did away with the dictionary plan of printing the Bible, 
which is a serious hindrance to its intelligent reading, substi- 
tuting the principle of paragraph divisions according to the 
sense, for the old method of division into verses on no 
principles of sense, but for convenience of reference of scribes. 
Now if they could venture to use common sense in such a 
matter as this, why did they feel it necessary to continue to 
arrange St. Paul’s Epistles according to size? Is there any 
special virtue in such an arrangement? Was the scribe who 
first fixed them in that order an inspired man? To my mind 
he was very much the opposite, and there is no reason why 
we should perpetuate such confusion for all time, and make 
common, plain people think that it is inspired because it is 
in the Bible. The special object of a translation of the Bible 
for ordinary use should be to make that Bible thoroughly 
plain to the people. I should be very sorry to see the 
Canterbury revision accepted as it stands, as the Bible of the 
Church, not because it is not a great improvement on the 
King James version, for it is that, but because to adopt it now 
would be to stereotype a considerable number of sins, not 
merely against scholarship, but against common sense, by 
which the reading and understanding of the Bible would be 
hindered for a long time to come. It is better to keep the 
matter in a state of flux until we can get something better 
than either the King James or the Canterbury translations, 
What sort of an arrangement of the books of the New 
Testament would best serve the purpose of making that 
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inspired volume most intelligible? I have made special 
mention of the Pauline Epistles because the present arrange- 
ment of those Epistles is the most objectionable part of the 
arrangement of the whole New Testament. Think of 
arranging a series of letters merely according to their size, 
without any reference either to date or subject-matter! The 
rearrangement of these letters in general according to their 
date would accomplish the end desired. Outside of this the 
difficulties to be overcome are somewhat greater, and the 
limits of this chapter will scarcely permit me to go into any 
detailed explanations and suggestions. 

The points to emphasise are these: No properly prescribed 
order of arrangement of the books of the New Testament 
has come down to us; our present arrangement is that of 
the Latin Church, which, while historically interesting on 
account of its testimony concerning the growth of the canon, 
is, after all, a sort of chance concurrence of atoms, priority 
in order depending within certain limits on priority of 
undisputed admission to the canon; the arrangement of the 
Alexandrian Church, which is that in use in our ordinary 
Greek New Testaments, is the result of an attempt on the 
part of the Alexandrian critics to arrange the books of the 
Bible according to scientific principles which we no longer 
recognise as scientific, and is not, therefore, an arrangement 
which we should do well to imitate; the arrangement of 
Luther, on the other hand, is based on certain private 
interpretations of that great man which we should scarcely 
be prepared to accept and embalm in the arrangement of 
our canon. What we need is a conservative, common-sense 
arrangement, which shall help people to understand what 
they read, and which shall represent what is generally 
admitted, but shall not attempt under the guise of the Bible 
to foist private opinions of any individuals or schools on 
the Church with authority. It ought not to be impossible 
to make such an arrangement of the books of the New | 
Testament. 


CHAPTER II 
THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, AND REASON 


RTICLE VI. of the Articles of Religion is headed, ‘‘ Of 

the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation.” 
The body of the Article defines this sufficiency thus: ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should — 
be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation.” In other words, the object of the 
Article is to confute the Roman position, which placed the 
unwritten on a par with the written tradition of the Church 
as contained in Holy Scripture, exacting as a condition of 
salvation belief in things which were not contained in 
Holy Scripture. The definition is exclusive and not 
inclusive. It excludes from the things necessary to be 
believed “whatsoever is not read” in Holy Scripture, ‘nor 
may be proved thereby,” but does not state what things 
contained therein must be believed. By inference this is 
done to some extent in the eighth Article, “Of the Creeds”: 
“The Nicene Creed, and that which is commonly called 
the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be received and 
believed: for they may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture.” And yet it would be erroneous to say 
that the authors of these Articles intended to limit belief to 
the statements of the Creeds. The object of the eighth Article 
was not to state a minimum of belief, beyond which no one 
was bound to go, but to assert the credibility of the Creeds, 
because they have ‘certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 
The inspiration and the credibility of Holy Scripture are 
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assumed as an axiom, as a foundation on which everything 
else must rest. Holy Scripture is the constitution from 
which all propositions derive their validity and by which 
they must be tested. That is the attitude of the Articles 
of Religion toward the Bible. 

But on the other hand, the Articles of Religion, while 
not attempting to give any formal definition of inspiration, 
evidently do not regard all Scripture as of equal validity, 
nor even as “an infallible rule of faith and practice.” The 
seventh Article distinctly states, in the form of a conditional 
sentence, as something recognised by all, that the Law was 
defective, temporary, and fallible, so that Christian men are 
no longer bound by the ceremonies and rites ordained in 
that law, nor need the civil precepts thereof be received 
in any community. That Article closes with these words: 
“Yet notwithstanding, no Christian man whatsoever is free 
from the obedience of the Commandments which are called 
Moral.” In other words, according to this Article, part of 
the Old Testament is temporary and fallible, and part is 
eternal and infallible. There are two elements in com- 
bination in the Old Testament: the one has an historical 
value ; it has been serviceable ; it has been of use in bringing 
men to the truth; but it is outgrown now—men have got 
beyond it; it is no longer true; the other is true in its 
very nature—it can never be outgrown, and it is as binding 
on us to-day as it was on the Hebrews in the remotest 
antiquity. According to the doctrine not only of our own 
Church, but substantially of all Christians, the ceremonial 
and ritual law of the Old Testament has no more validity 
for us than the ceremonial and ritual laws of the Phcenicians, 
and the civil precepts of the Hebrew codes are no more 
binding upon us than the laws of Solon. The reason 
assigned for this in the Articles of Religion is, as shown 
by the last clause of the seventh Article, that they are not 
moral in their character. That which is essentially true, 
and therefore binding at all times on all- men of all nations, 
is “the Commandments which are called Moral.” 
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But what are these moral commandments, and on what 
principles are they to be determined? Are they moral be- 
cause of the external authority by which they are ordained, 
or are they moral because of something inherent in themselves? 
And if the latter, how is that something to be determined? 
There is a tendency on the part of many Christian theologians, 
born of the profound belief in the absolute depravity of the 
human race, the utter incapacity of the child to be taken into 
the counsels of its parent and be governed by reason and love, 
the belief that it must be held aloof and governed by un- 
explained commands enforced by the rod of discipline, to 
determine the moral commands on the basis of external 
authority. The Decalogue is set off by itself as given in a 
special sense by God, written by His own finger on tables of 
stone. But if the basis on which it is determined that the 
commandments of the Decalogue are the moral command- 
ments be merely the basis of external authority, an external 
command from God, then it would seem that we cannot stop 
with the Decalogue, and that the great bulk of the civil, 
ceremonial, and ritual precepts of the Pentateuch could claim 
a similar authority as the dicta of God Himself, which could 
not be disregarded without discrediting the Almighty; for 
these laws also are declared to be spoken by God, and there 
is no indication in the context that they are temporary in their 
application any more than the laws of the Decalogue. In 
point of practice, moreover, all Christians, with the exception 
of one infinitesimally small sect, have recognised that the 
commandments of the Decalogue are not exclusively moral, 
and are consequently not binding throughout. The Fourth 
Commandment was thrown out at an early date by the Chris- 
tian Church as a provision of Jewish ritual, not binding on 
the Christian. And to this day, with the exception of the 
Seventh Day Baptists, no body of Christians keeps the seventh 
day as a Sabbath day of rest to the Lord. They may attempt 
to posit their observance of the first day on a moral obligation 
to rest unto God one-seventh of the time, implied in the 
Fourth Commandment; nevertheless, the fact remains that 
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they do not observe the Fourth Commandment, and that 
they treat it as a commandment of ritual not obligatory on 
them to keep the “seventh day as the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God.” Neither do they abstain from all manner of work 
on the first day of the week, even when they call that day the 
Sabbath day, they ‘nor their sons nor their daughters,” much 
less “their menservants nor their maidservants,” and very 
often not their cattle. The Fourth Commandment is not 
placed in practice on a plane with the other commandments ; 
it is treated as a ritual commandment, in which may lurk a 
moral obligation, but which is, nevertheless, in itself ritual 
and ceremonial. But the Jews regarded this commandment 
as of equal obligation with the others; and in the period after 
the Exile it assumed an importance, if possible, above the 
others as a fundamental principle of religion, the breach of 
which was far worse than theft, for instance, and to be punished 
more severely both here and hereafter. 

Turning to the words of our Lord in the New Testament, 
we do not find Him taking the position that the command- 
ments of the Decalogue had a special character derived from 
authority, placing them on a different plane from the re- 
mainder of the Old Testament. Indeed, when He is asked 
what is God’s highest revelation of Himself in the Law, He 
does not refer to these commandments as a whole, or to any 
one of them separately, but quotes from Deuteronomy vi. 5: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” asserting that this 
is ‘‘the first and great commandment.” ‘And the second 
commandment,” which “is like unto it,” He quotes from 
Leviticus xix. 18, where,—mixed in with civil, ritual, and 
ceremonial laws, so that the laws which immediately follow 
it read: ‘Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse 
kind: thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of seed: 
neither shall there come upon thee a garment of two kinds 
of stuff mingled together,”—stand the words: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” As over against authority our Lord 
appeals in His answer to the lawyer to the moral sense of the 
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man himself. The sweet reasonableness of His statement is 
its proof. It is not because He says it, it is not because it 
rests on some external authority that it is convincing—it is 
because it is true. The morality of it is recognised by the 
moral sense of the man; the divine in the man recognises the 
divinely inspired truth when it is presented to him. The 
statement in the seventh Article brings us, then, logically to 
this, that the commandments which are moral, and to which 
every Christian man owes obedience, are to be recognised by 
their morality appealing to the moral nature within us, or in 
other words, to our reason. Mere external authority cannot 
settle the question, for even in the Decalogue itself there are, 
combined with the immutable and infallible moral elements, 
other elements which the practically unanimous voice of the 
Christian Church has declared to be ritual and ceremonial, 
and therefore not binding on Christians, mutable and fallible. 
On the other hand, embedded in the midst of laws principally 
of a ceremonial character, stand those utterances which, as 
our Lord pointed out, are eternally true, and constitute the 
highest verbal revelation which we have received from God. 
Now this seventh Article, as stated in its heading, deals only 
with the Old Testament, but the principle which it establishes 
cannot be confined to the Old Testament. It is a general 
principle, applicable to the New Testament as well. If, with 
our Lord, we base our determination of what is eternal and 
binding in the Old Testament not on external authority, 
but on the inherent truthfulness of the thing itself—and He 
did so, not merely in the instance above cited, but whereso- 
ever in His teaching there was occasion to do so, so that, 
for example, He deliberately rejected the law of divorce as 
contained in the Mosaic codes, pronouncing it to be not 
consonant to the law of God, and appealing against the 
authority of the law of Moses to the answer of the enlightened 
consciences of men; He rejected the Pentateuchal law of 
retaliation as contrary to the divine law of love as witnessed 
by the consciences of men ; and where He cites the Scriptures 
in proof of His words, as He loves to do, He appeals through 
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and beyond them to the truth of God as witnessed in the 
consciences of the sons of God, so that it was said of Him 
that He ‘taught as one having authority and not as the 
scribes ”—if, with Him, we base our determination of what 
is eternal, true, and binding in the Old Testament not on 
external authority, but on the inherent truth of the thing 
itself, we have established a general principle which is applic- 
able to the New Testament also, and even to the words and 
deeds of our Lord Himself. We have laid down the principle 
of the appeal to reason. Facts of history and truths of religion 
in the Bible, as elsewhere, must be settled finally by the 
appeal to the reasons and consciences of men. Now in practice 
this is universally recognised. No one thinks he is going 
to convert anyone to Christianity except by an appeal to his 
reason and his conscience. We translate the Bible, and 
spread it abroad, that the reasonableness and the inherent 
truth of it may appeal to the hearts and minds of men. We 
write apologies to show the truth of Christ, to prove to the 
reasons and consciences of men that He had the very truth of 
God. It is a premise on which our whole practice is founded, 
that reason and conscience are the ultimate judges of the 
truth. 

But in theory this is not always recognised, and we are told 
that the Bible or the Church, and not reason, must be the 
ultimate judge of the truth of any proposition. What should be 
the position of the Bible and the Church in relation to reason? 
Does not the statement that reason is the ultimate judge 
of the truth deny the inspiration, and hence divine authority 
of the Bible, and place it on a par with other books? 
And does it not, on the other hand, destroy the authority 
of the Church, setting up private judgment in the place of 
Catholic truth, and putting a premium on the multiplication 
of sects? Let us see what are the relations to one another of 
private judgment and the judgment of the Church in this 
matter. The Church antedates the Bible; the Church gave 
the Bible to the world. It did not do this, however, by 
appointing a commission to write a Bible, or even to decide 
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what books should form the Bible. This book appealed to 
the hearts and minds of Christian men in this place, and was 
recognised by them as bringing them a message from God ; 
that book appealed to men in another place. There were 
many histories of our Lord’s life written. Little by little the 
general consensus of Christian opinion selected four Lives 
(if the Gospel of St. John can properly be called a Life of 
Christ Jesus) from all these as worthy of a special place in the 
use and worship of the Church. St. Paul wrote many letters ; 
of which in course of time a few came to be held in special 
reverence as possessing a permanent message of God to the 
Church. At first the same books were not held in honour 
in all the churches. But little by little, as the result of the 
experience, not of one age nor one nation, but of many 
generations through all the world, a reasonable consensus 
of opinion was reached as to the books which constitute Holy 
Scripture, which are inspired of God for the guidance and 
instruction of man. Men found that these books had a special 
message to their hearts and reasons from their Father in 
Heaven which no other books had. These books exercised 
a peculiar influence on the minds and lives of men. Now 
there were books quite outside of the Bible that exercised this 
influence on particular individuals or groups of individuals, or 
even on particular ages, as witness the influence of the Book 
of Enoch, quoted as Holy Scripture in the Epistle of St. Jude, 
and adopted into the canon of at least one national Church as 
inspired; or the position of the Pastor of Hermas in the 
second century. Think of the influence of Thomas a Kempis’ 
Imitation; of the Ze Deum, the Gloria in Excelsis, etc. 
And there are, in the experience of us all, books outside of 
the Bible which exercise such an influence on individuals or 
groups of individuals at the present day. Those books do 
not come into the Bible for the reason that experience has not 
shown that they have those qualties which enable them to 
exercise this influence, not merely on a few individuals or 
on the individuals of one generation, but on all sorts and 
conditions of men through generation after generation. The 
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judgment of the Church is nothing more than the consensus 
of the private judgments of those that constitute the Church— 
Christian believers now as well as in the earlier centuries, and 
then as well as now. It is the eternal truth of the books of 
the Bible, as testified to by the universal consent of the 
Church throughout the ages, which leads us to set them aside 
from other books. As we have found that they have uplifted 
and inspired men through all these ages, so we conclude that 
they will continue to do the same through the ages that are 
yet tocome. But this does not mean to say that each book 
has had a message for each individual soul, nor even for each 
age. Probably no one individual finds each book inspired to 
him. Possibly he finds some book not in the Bible inspired 
to him above anything that is in the Bible. If his individual 
experiences in this matter were to become the universal 
experience of Christian men through a series of ages, then 
that book would be added to the Bible, because the Church 
would have proved by experience that it was inspired. With 
regard to the Bible, the Church simply testifies to a fact 
of experience, when it testifies that these books are holy 
writings. It has collected together those books of which it 
has made this experience. It hands them to the individual 
Christian to study for proof of the truth which it teaches. So 
far as he himself is concerned, he cannot help using his 
private judgment in the study of these books, if he would. 
The Church Catholic knows from experience that this collection 
of books is inspired; and therefore it knows that, all things 
being as they ought to be, a man of well-balanced heart and 
mind, exercising his private judgment in its study, will recognise 
this inspiration, and that the more deeply and thoroughly 
he studies the Bible the more profoundly will he believe in 
its inspiration. It challenges the critical study of these books 
as other books are studied, the investigation of their testi- 
mony for themselves and for the doctrine inculcated, as all 
other testimony is investigated. It does not suppose that 
each book will appeal in the same way or the same degree to 
the life of each individual ; it does not claim that each book 
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will be found infallible in all its parts ; but it does know that 
these books are and will always be found to be holy writings, 
inspired of God. In actual practice there is no conflict in 
this matter between the true idea of the authority of the Holy 
Catholic Church and the right of private judgment. The 
judgment of the Church is the consensus of the private 
judgments of the individuals who compose that Church—of all 
the saints. It is a composite photograph in which each 
Christian is included, but it is not a private photograph of 
each individual Christian. 

And now as to the multiplication of sects. It is true that 
the multiplication of sects is due to the abuse of private judg- 
ment, but in quite a different direction. It is due to the 
abuse of private judgment on the part of individuals, groups 
of individuals, and generations, who have undertaken to saddle 
Holy Scripture with a talmud, or interpretation, representing 
their own private judgment of what that Scripture ought to 
mean. 

This brief notice of the testimony of the Church to the 
Holy Scriptures would be incomplete if we did not also say 
a word about the testimony of the Church to the different 
value or holiness of the different parts of Holy Scripture. 
Every intelligent reader finds that there is a great difference in 
the amount of divine truth contained in the different books of 
the Bible, and the Church as a whole testifies to the same 
fact as the result of the experience of its individual members. 
The Jewish Church did not place all parts of the Old Testa- 
ment on the same plane, and the Christian Church has made 
the same experience. The Christian Church regards the Old 
Testament as distinctly inferior in its inspiration to the New, 
and so strongly has this been felt to be the case, so wide does 
the moral gap between parts of the Old Testament and the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ seem to be, that at times there has 
been on the part of some an inclination to throw the Old 
Testament aside altogether as contrary to the New, or as 
transitory in its character; opinions to which reference is 
made in the seventh Article of the Articles of Religion. Again, 
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there are some books in the New Testament which have been 
seriously questioned at one time or another. The book of 
Revelation, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and some of the 
Catholic Epistles were long refused admission to the Holy 
Scripture in various parts of the ancient Church. There are, 
furthermore, books which were at one time received as Holy 
Scripture by some part of the Catholic Church, but which are 
now rejected, and there are books which are now accepted as 
Holy Scripture by one part of the Church and rejected by 
another. The limits of the canon, at its lower end, are some- 
what ill defined. But while this is intensely annoying to those 
theorists who have some private doctrine about the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture and the origin of the Bible, it is not in fact 
confusing to the person who realises what Holy Scripture is, 
and goes to it for what it contains. About the bulk of the 
books there has never been any real doubt, because their 
spiritual eminence is so clear. They would give us, if by any 
misfortune we were ever deprived of the other books, all the 
historical and doctrinal facts which are essential. There are 
other books in which the human element, if I may so express 
myself, the temporary and mutable, is more prominent. For 
along with the eternal and immutable in each book there is 
a temporal and mutable element. These elements are com- 
bined in different proportions ; and as the proportion of the 
eternal and immutable diminishes, so the claim of the book 
to what we call inspiration, to be regarded as a Holy Writing, 
diminishes. But at what point shall we say that inspiration 
ceases ? that the proportion of the mutable to the immutable 
is so large that we can no longer call the book holy? That 
is a question to be decided by the experience of the 
Church rather than by theory. In practice it is pertinent 
with regard to the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, which 
is placed by the Roman Church in the Bible, thrown out 
of the Bible altogether by the extreme Protestants, and 
placed half in it half out of it by the Greek Church, as 
well as by our own Church, as being, as our sixth Article 
has it, good to read “for example of life and instruction 
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of manners,” but not to be applied “to establish any 
doctrine.” 

Now there are some to whom such statements as these, 
although founded on the Bible itself, on the history of the 
Church, and on those doctrinal statements which possess 
most authority among us, will seem to be subversive in some 
way of the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible, and to 
place that book on a par with other books. These men seek 
to safeguard the sanctity of the Bible by such statements as 
this: The books of Scripture “are one and all, in thought 
and verbal expression, in substance and form, wholly the 
Word of God, conveying with absolute accuracy and divine 
authority, all that God meant them to convey, without human 
additions or admixtures.” Or, again, ‘‘All written under it 
[the Divine influence called inspiration] is the very Word of 
God, of infallible truth and of divine authority; and this 
infallibility and authority attach as well to the verbal expres- 
sion in which the revelation is conveyed as to the matter of 
the revelation itself.” Again, we are told that ‘the Scriptures 
contain no errors,” and that if it could be proved that there 
are any errors in matters of physical science, or any “‘ erroneous 
statements and contradictory accounts in the Holy Scriptures, 
their plenary inspiration must be renounced.” I have been 
quoting from the Presbyterian talmud, written by the learned 
scribes of the law who sit among the Presbyterians in Moses’ 
seat. And they have done just what the scribes of our Lord’s 
day did ; they have so overlaid the law with their interpretation 
of it that the law itself is lost. Now the conception of Divinity 
has been a conception of something remote from the human, 
surrounded with clouds and thick darkness, revealed in thun- 
derings, lightnings, and portents. It is this conception of 
Divinity which is represented in every heathen religion, and 
even in official Judaism, although there were those among 
the prophets who had a vision of something truer and better. 
The same false conception of God, followed out in another 
direction, has led men to seek to make their sacred books 
sacred by wrapping them about with awe and wonder, with 
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theories of their divinity, and with ¢a/muds, or teachings, 
through which only men should be allowed to approach them. 
They must not be handled like other books ; the same canons 
of criticism must not be applied to them which are applied to 
other books. If you would learn to know the Veda, you must 
go to the Brahmins, and ask them to interpret it according to 
their traditions and doctrines. It is profanation to study it as 
you study other books. The very language in which it is 
written is holy. It is itself, not merely the Word of God, but 
the very brain of God. The Moslems say almost the same 
thing of the Koran; the scribes of our Lord’s day said the 
same thing of the Law of Moses; and, unfortunately, some 
Christians have undertaken to teach the same thing about our 
Scriptures of both Old and New Testaments. Now if the 
Bible is no better than the Veda or the Koran, well and 
good ; let us treat it in the same way in which Brahmins and 
Moslems treat their sacred books, and shield it and guard it, 
and hedge about its divinity, for fear men should examine it 
too closely and find that there is none there. On the other 
hand, if we believe that the Bible is really different from these 
other books of the nations; that it stands on a far higher 
plane ; unique, needing no concealment and no bolstering up 
with traditions and doctrines, as those other books do, let us 
lay it down open before the world, and challenge men to read, 
study, and examine it with all the critical apparatus which they 
use in the study of other books. 

As a practical fact we cannot do anything else unless we 
would stultify ourselves, for we have said to the adherents 
of every other religion—to Brahmins and Buddhists, and 
Moslems and Confucianists and whatever else besides—give 
us your proofs, and let us test them in the light of reason, 
according to the reasonable methods by which we examine 
other books, whether professing to be records of historical 
fact, statements of scientific truth, philosophical specula- 
tions, or ethical teaching. You say these books are divine ; 
prove it. Give your books open to thé jury of the world. 
Let the critics scrutinise them, analyse them, criticise them 
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according to the canons of modern criticism, by which they 
criticise all books. And so we must lay the Bible open 
before the jury of the world, and bid it scrutinise, analyse, 
criticise the Bible according to the same canons of criticism 
which it applies to the Veda, the Koran, and other so-called 
holy books. The man who really believes in the inspiration 
of the Bible ought not to be afraid of such a test. 

But, furthermore, this method of treating the Bible is in 
fact the Divine method, as over against the heathen method 
pursued by the Brahmins, Moslems, and the like, and un- 
fortunately also by some Christians, who would hide their 
Scriptures in the thick clouds of foreign tongues and traditional 
interpretations, and protect their sanctity by the fulmination of 
doctrinal anathemas. As over against the false ideas of God 
presented by other religions, Christianity presents the idea 
of a present and loving God, Who reveals Himself to man in 
man, This is the very foundation-stone of the Christian 
religion—that God revealed Himself to man in a Man made 
like men, cast down to struggle side by side with men. This 
God-Man did not strike little children dead when they offended 
Him in their play; nor did the water in which His swaddling 
clothes were washed work miracles. That is the nonsense of 
apocryphal gospels, in which men not inspired by the Spirit 
of God vainly sought to magnify the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
but, as the Church recognised, did really profane and debase 
that Divinity in the attempt, so that all such tales were soon 
relegated to the lumber-room of silly and godless fables. He 
did not come turning the stones to bread to feed Himself ; 
He did not come a king to whom all the kingdoms of the 
earth were given and the riches thereof; He did not come 
descending in clouds, upborne by angels. Those were the 
suggestions of the devil with regard to the nature of God, 
the ideas of the lower, bestial, devilish nature concerning 
Divinity and the manifestation of Divinity. The real Divinity 
was manifested in quite a contrary manner, in the helpless 
Babe of Bethlehem ; in the lowly Carpenter of Nazareth; in 
the poor, wandering, loving, suffering Teacher that had not 
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where to lay His head; in the blameless Convict, despised, 
outcast, executed on Calvary. His Divinity was not mani- 
fested by a nimbus about His head, by external phenomena, 
by place and power, but by something inherent in Himself, 
by perfect love and truth. And there is the keynote of 
the whole system—Divinity in humanity. Dehumanise Jesus 
of Nazareth, and you profane His Divinity. Dehumanise 
the Bible, which tells about Him, and you profane its 
divinity. 

But I do not mean to put the Bible on a par with Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is the written witness which the Church lays 
before the world to substantiate its claim that He is the 
Saviour of the world. But there are certain definitions of 
the Bible which have been current at one time or another, 
or are even now current among some groups of Christians, 
which in their anxiety to emphasise the sacred character of 
the Holy Scriptures have put those Scriptures in the place 
of Christ. In a loose, general way we may say that the Bible 
is the Word of God, as we do say, for instance, in several 
places in our Prayer Book ; but to say in theological definition, 
as the second Helvetic Confession does, that “the Holy 
Scriptures are the very Word of God,” or that “all written 
under it [the Divine influence called inspiration] is the very 
Word of God, of infallible truth and of divine authority,” as 
do those Presbyterian divines whom I have quoted, is rank 
heresy, for it degrades Jesus Christ, placing a written book 
in His place. The doctrine of the New Testament, and the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church is that Jesus Christ, and 
He only, is the very Word of God, the only full, perfect, 
and complete utterance of Himself to man by God. The 
Bible is the written evidence of the fact that Jesus Christ is 
the very Word of God, true, perfect, and infallible. But the 
_ Bible is not itself that Word. If the infallible Word of God 
could have been revealed through imperfect and fallible men, 
like Moses and the prophets, it would have been so revealed. 
As the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it (viii. 7), 
“For if that first covenant had been faultless, then would 
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no place have been sought for a second.” The infallible 
Word of God could be revealed only through the perfect 
Man, Jesus the Christ, who is the very Word of God. The 
Bible is the written evidence which the Church presents to 
the world to prove that He is in fact that Word, and it is 
sufficient for that purpose, and is inspired for that purpose. 
The Church, inspired by the Spirit of the living God, is itself 
the living witness to the truth of that Word. 


CHAPTER III 


THE INCARNATION AND THE NEWER 
CRITICISM 


HERE is at present a somewhat panicky attitude with 

regard to the supposed hostility of the newer criticism 
to the doctrine of the Incarnation. It is natural that when 
anything new is introduced it should be watched with much 
suspicion, and it is certain that in theological circles this will 
always be the case. Doctors and lawyers and scientists look 
with more or less distrust on all new theories, because the new 
involves the removal of a part at least of the old and the up- 
setting of ideas and practices and customs. Theology is much 
more conservative than even medicine, or law, or science, be- 
cause the theologian feels that he is dealing with things 
infinitely more important than astronomy, or geology, or botany, 
or medicine, or law. Now, whenever a new theory is presented 
with regard to anything, it is difficult at first to determine 
exactly what its ultimate effects will be, and consequently the 
most singular mistakes are often made in dealing with new 
theories, those who should be their natural friends sometimes 
becoming, through misunderstanding, their deadliest foes, and 
vice versa. In point of fact, the newer criticism lays its special 
emphasis on the Incarnation ; you might almost say that it is 
a protest against a prevalent but ancient disbelief in the 
Incarnation. 

Men of that school or tendency of thought, often called 
the Newer Criticism, or the Higher Criticism, if they were 
to define their position as over against the position of the 
traditionalists, might well take as their text our Lord’s declara- 
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tion of the method of God’s revelation of Himself to man 
in answer to the temptations in the wilderness. The common 
human conception of God is of something awful and miracu- 
lous, bursting out in lightning and thunder, manifesting itself 
in startling breaches of the law of nature. God should show 
Himself as God by turning the stones into bread, by casting 
Himself down from a pinnacle in the temple, and floating 
into the gaping crowd beneath in glory, surrounded by hosts 
of angels. That is the common human conception of the 
incarnation of God. To this Jesus opposes the conception 
of the Son of Man. The Son of God is equally the Son 
of Man—perfect Man. He lives the life of ordinary men; 
He eats and drinks as they do; He suffers as they do; He 
is subject to the natural human desires and passions; He is 
made in all respects such as we are, the only exception being 
that He does not fail to live up to the standard of His being. 
He realises the full possibilities of His Manhood, and is with- 
out sin. Now, this conception of a revelation of God was 
opposed to the commonly received ideas among the Jews at 
that time, and opposed to the common ideas of men in 
general. The Jews regarded Sinai as the representative of 
the highest revelation of God to man. God is hidden away 
in clouds and darkness ; the thunder and lightning reveal His 
presence ; the mountain on which His glory rests is so holy 
that if one do but touch it he shall die. So awful is God that 
the sight of Him, or even the near approach to His presence, 
must produce death. The Pharisees demanded of our Lord 
some sign, some manifestation of miraculous power as an 
evidence of His Divinity. He always and invariably refused 
to give such a sign. It is a temptation of the devil. That 
is not the true and highest revelation of God to man. The 
highest revelation of God to man must be made in man 
himself, developed to the perfection of his manhood, sinless 
and holy. 

The same problem which perplexed the Pharisees with 
regard to this Man who claimed to be divine perplexed the 
Christians of a later day. In the docetic Gospel of St. Peter, 
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a partial text of which was so strangely recovered from an 
Egyptian tomb not long since, we find these ideas expressing 
themselves in an anti-human representation of Christ. His 
human form was a mere appearance, the divine was the 
reality ; and the divine is so opposed to and so different from 
the human, that it must be the case that it manifested itself 
in wonderful and startling phenomena. This was the line 
of reasoning which produced the docetic Gospel of St. Peter, 
and many other writings of a far more extravagant character. 

There was no intention of telling that which is untrue, 
there was a most sincere desire to tell the truth ; but doctrine, 
preconceived notions, colour everything that such writers tell 
about our Lord. They start with a fundamental doctrine of 
divinity as something anti-human, and whenever they come 
to anything in the narrative of our Lord’s life which represents 
Him simply as a man, they modify it in accordance with that 
doctrine which they believe to be true. 

The same general conception of Divinity lies at the bottom 
of the gnostic heresies. The idea of Divinity which found 
expression in the Indian cosmogonies represents God as some- 
thing infinitely removed from man and the world, and even 
from all action. Creation itself is a process which cannot 
proceed directly from the Almighty, because He has no needs, 
no wants, and exercises no activities; and the effort of such 
systems is to account for creation and the world with as little 
contradiction of this fundamental and fundamentally false 
conception of God as possible. As the next best thing to 
denying absolutely all connexion between God and creation, 
they separate the two by unending zons, and remove Him 
from direct contact with the world by the supposition of 
emanation upon emanation. This Indian theory is also, in 
so far, the gnostic theory. Almighty God is infinitely removed 
from the world and all concern in the activities of man. The 
direct manifestation of Himself to man in human form is 
inconceivable. Divinity is manifested, it is true, but this 
Divinity is infinitely removed from the Eternal All. 

Although these docetic and gnostic views were pronounced 
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heretical by the Church, yet because they contained a con- 
ception of Divinity which is, one might say, common to the 
race, therefore we find the condemned heresies exercising 
a very great modifying influence upon the thought of the 
Christian Church. Unconsciously, popular theology first, 
and afterwards the theology of theologians, adopted into 
itself a certain portion of that docetic conception which, 
theologically interpreted, denies the complete Humanity of 
our Lord. The Bible itself states that He was born of a 
pure virgin, conceived of the Holy Ghost and not of man. 
Not content with this statement of the division of our 
Lord’s nature, by which He was equally God and Man, 
born of both alike, a tendency soon manifested itself to 
exalt and magnify the mother of Jesus into Divinity, thus 
denying in fact, if not in formal doctrine, the perfect 
Humanity of the nature of our Lord. 

The various heathen worships which were absorbed into 
Christianity at one place or another tended to help forward 
the deification of the Virgin. Everywhere there had been 
an inclination, especially everywhere in the East, to worship 
the Divinity in a bi-sexual way ; where there was a god, there 
was also a goddess. The half-converted heathen who entered 
the Christian Church found in the worship of the Virgin that 
worship of the female half of Divinity to which they were 
used in their own religions. This, as I have said, had its 
effect, and a very great effect, upon the theology of the 
Christian Church, until at last you find in the dark and 
middle ages, in popular theology at least, the Virgin Mary 
exalted into heaven itself. Jesus is no longer the Son of the 
pure Virgin of Nazareth, but the Son of the great goddess, 
queen of heaven. The final theological assertion of this 
doctrine on the part of the Roman Catholic Church did not 
take place, it is true, until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, when the Pope promulgated as a doctrine of the 
Church the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin, thus removing our Lord’s connexion with humanity 
one step back; in gnostic language placing another zon or 
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emanation between God and man. But in promulgating 
this doctrine the Pope only put into theological form the 
actual popular belief of the Church of the Middle Ages, 
which is in most particulars the belief of the Church of Rome 
of to-day. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century resisted this Romish 
doctrine of the divinity of the Virgin Mary; nevertheless, a 
large element of the docetic conception which lay behind 
the deification of the Virgin embodied itself in the ordinarily 
received Protestant theology. This showed itself particularly 
in the treatment of the Bible. It has been exceedingly 
difficult for the theologians to grasp the full significance 
of the revelation of God’s Word in Jesus of Nazareth. 
There is no doubt in their minds of His Divinity, the doubt 
is about the human side of His nature; and if they have 
not fully realised this, much less have they realised the 
human side in the written and imperfect word, which in 
their theology has been put in the place of the incarnate 
Word of God. 

To turn back to our Lord’s temptations, to which I have 
referred before, we find that He asserts that that idea of the 
manifestation of the Divinity, which is represented in the Old 
Testament by the story of the theophany at Sinai, where the 
Law was given in the midst of clouds and darkness and dread, 
is not the highest, perhaps I should rather say is not the 
correct idea of the manifestation of God. He who is very 
God shall not be manifested by casting Himself from the 
pinnacle of the temple upborne by clouds of angels; neither 
shall all kingdoms of the earth see in Him a temporal master 
before whom they shall bow themselves in submission; neither 
shall His touch turn the stones about Him into bread; but 
He, the very God, shall be manifested in very man, and 
the evidence of His Divinity, the outshining of His glory, shall 
be the perfection of the divine attributes in man, the attributes 
of love and truth. According to our Lord’s teaching, and 
as the necessary outcome of His example in the revelation 
of Himself to man, we are forced to the conclusion of the 
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imperfection, the inadequateness, and the humanness of all 
former manifestations; that is, that these manifestations of 
God, being represented to us through human agencies, have 
been coloured with the lower and human ideas. No man 
ever saw God except the Son of Man in whom God was 
revealed, and when men thought that they saw or knew Him 
they saw Him after all only through their own human im- 
perfections ; their understanding of God was biased by their 
own human imaginings. 

Our Lord represents the perfect Man; all that had gone 
before was but the child growing to the man. The relation 
of the Old Testament history and of the life of Israel to our 
Lord was the relation of the child to the full-grown man. 
The same consciousness, the same personality is there from 
birth until it reaches its maturity in perfect Israel, the divine 
Son of Man; but, unless we are prepared to deny the perfect 
Divinity of our Lord in fact, if not in name, we must admit 
that the relation of this growing divine personality throughout 
the old dispensation to the completed Divine Personality in 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ was that of the child 
to the man. There were not two complete men. You cannot 
take the Law or the Prophets and interpret them as divine 
in the sense in which you interpret the words and acts of our 
Lord as divine, without belittling and denying the uniqueness 
of His Divinity. But this is precisely what Protestant theology 
practically did in placing the Old Testament on an equality 
with the New, and in placing the words of the followers of 
our Lord, as handed down to us in the Acts and Epistles, 
upon an equality with His words, or even in placing anything 
that has come down to us through the agency of other men, 
as the interpreters or exponents of His teaching, upon an 
equality with Himself. 

Israel of the Old Testament stood related to Christ of the 
New Testament as you and I as children stand related to our- 
selves as men, and we must interpret the history of the Old 
Testament, its statements about God and the Word of God, 
as we, looking back over our own lives, would now interpret 
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our own earlier conceptions of God and of things in the 
spiritual world. Let me illustrate what I mean by a very 
simple example of my own childish imaginings. The North 
Pole, when I was a little boy, was a pole on an observatory at 
Fort Lee on the Hudson River. This pole was as nearly as 
possible north from the point at which I usually saw it. 
I suppose my father had indicated it to me sometime as an 
object by which I could tell the direction of north; but, 
however that may be, having come to know that that did 
indicate the direction of north, I had very naturally con- 
nected the word “pole,” which I had heard in statements 
about the North Pole, with the pole on this observatory, which 
appeared to be due north from me, and during my early boy- 
hood I supposed in consequence that that was the North Pole. 
Here is a connexion of spiritual or intangible fact with an 
outward material phenomenon of a merely accidental nature. 
If I had written down as a boy that the North Pole was 
visible from the river bank just below my house, and that the 
North Pole stood on the bluff above Fort Lee, anyone reading 
it would say, “Why, that is a childish conception of a real 
fact. He has grasped the fundamental truth that that direc- 
tion is north, but his horizon is not sufficiently large to enable 
him to understand that the North Pole is more than a thou- 
sand miles away from that pole; nor has he the development 
of abstract reasoning which enables him to conceive of the 
pole as merely a theoretical point instead of an actual outward 
and visible fact.” Now, just as you have noted great differ- 
ences in the conceptions of the Old Testament, just so are 
there differences of conception of spiritual things according to 
the growth and development of the man. When I became a 
big boy the pole on the Fort Lee Observatory had ceased to be 
the North Pole; so also Israel grew in its perceptions of truth 
from infancy to youth. 

I have tried to state certain fundamental principles which 
lie behind the whole movement which has often been desig- 
nated as the Newer Criticism. I do not-mean that every one 
who dabbles in higher criticism is always conscious of these 
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basal ideas or aware that he is affected by them ; and I admit, 
on the other hand, that a great many persons who hold up 
their hands in holy horror at the mention of higher criticism 
have grasped in reality this underlying doctrine of Incarnation, 
although they have not followed it out to its logical conse- 
quences in the interpretation of the Bible. The application 
of higher criticism in the study of the scriptures of both the 
Old and the New Testaments is a logical outcome of a true 
conception of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. Higher 
criticism means nothing more than literary and _ historical 
criticism in distinction from textual criticism, which is techni- 
cally called lower criticism. Higher criticism must be made 
use of in the study of any ancient work, and no one thinks of 
objecting to literary and historical criticism as applied to 
Homer, or the Veda, or the Koran, or Thucydides, or Livy, 
or Dante, or Shakespeare. In each case we must first study 
the text in order to obtain a correct reproduction of that 
which was written, and then we must study what was written 
as literature, in relation to the history of the times in which it 
was written, the history of thought, the history of the nation, 
and the history of the individual. We must determine whether 
the person whose name has been connected with it actually 
wrote it, how he wrote it, for what purpose he wrote it, etc. 
We must determine whether it has been modified at a later 
time, and, if so, how and for what reason. All these, and all 
questions of this sort, belong to the realm of what is known as 
Higher Criticism. If we believe in the humanity of all of God’s 
revelation to man, we shall, of course, believe in the humanity 
of the Scriptures, and consequently must apply to the study of 
those Scriptures human methods. Without the application of 
these human methods it is impossible to get at the divine, 
because the divine is inclosed ina human body. This is an 
application of the doctrine of the Incarnation in the perfect 
Word of God, Jesus the Christ, to the imperfect word, the 
Bible, and I think it must be admitted that it is an absolutely 
necessary sequence of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Now in dealing with scriptures among all nations and in all 
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religions, we find that there has been the same tendency 
to attempt to magnify the divine by removing it absolutely 
out of the sphere of the human which there has been, as I 
have already pointed out, in dealing with the thought of the 
divine in every other relation. This is truer in regard to 
the scriptures of some of the Ethnic religions than in the case 
of the Christian Scriptures. As a consequence of these 
tendencies the Brahmins came ultimately to regard the Veda 
as self-created. In proportion as, owing to the lapse of time 
and change of language, thought, and customs, the language 
of the Veda became unintelligible, in that proportion was the 
Veda theoretically exalted and glorified. A religion developed 
which had absolutely nothing to do with the Veda, except 
that it was remotely descended from it, and the adherents 
of this religion professed themselves followers of the book of 
the religion which it had superseded ; and not only followers 
of it, but worshippers also, regarding the book itself as a 
manifestation of God, or as God, self-created and self-creative. 
This was rendered possible by the method of interpretation 
which was applied to the Veda, by which the Veda itself was 
completely explained away, and the explanation put in place of 
the original. Of course, at first the explanation was not too 
remote from the original sense, but as explanation was put 
upon explanation, and the explanations became in their turn 
the subject of explanation and comment, so that men no 
longer referred to the book itself, surrounding it with a halo of 
glory and treating it as divine, according to their conception 
of divine, the condition was reached of which I have spoken, 
where no one read the Veda or knew anything about the 
Veda, although professedly accepting it as a revelation of 
Divinity. A similar course was pursued with regard to the 
Zoroastrian and Moslem scriptures. It is a common thing to 
find Moslems who have been educated to read the words of 
the Koran, and who learn whole chapters to recite for ritual 
purposes, without knowing the meaning of a single sentence. 
They have learned it by rote: the language is different from 
their language; they have never learned that language, and 
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consequently they do not know the meaning of what they 
read or recite. The mere recitation of those sacred words 
possesses a power for good; there is a divinity inherent in the 
outward form of the Koran, the touch of which can strengthen 
their souls. For the doctrines of their religion they depend 
upon the explanations of the theologians. And here explanation 
has been heaped upon explanation, until the original sense is 
buried out of sight. This is the same thing which the Jews 
also did with their Scriptures, and our Lord rebuked them for 
their quibbling explanations, by which the sense and spirit 
of the original had been lost. Rabbinical and scribal interpre- 
tation is a byword to us at the present day, and when by 
chance we pick up and read passages from the Talmud, what 
impresses us most of all is the absurd remoteness of those 
interpretations from the sense of the passages which they 
pretend to interpret. The Jews proceeded on the theory that 
all knowledge was revealed in the Bible. To him who under- 
stood the interpretation, geography, astronomy, and ethnology 
were taught in the sacred text. Permit me to cite a sober 
instance of this method of interpretation pursued by a noted 
Jewish interpreter of the best post-Talmudic period, viz. Rashi. 
Commenting upon the first chapter of Genesis, he notes that 
mention is twice made of fowl. In the twentieth verse it 
is said, ‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven.” And again, in the 
twenty-second verse, it is said, ‘‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth.” 
Therefore God said both to the waters and to the earth to 
bring forth fowl. Why has He said to both the water and the 
earth that they should bring forth fowl, while He said to the 
waters only to bring forth fish, and to the earth only to bring 
forth the beasts of the earth? Why has He said to both earth 
and water, “Bring forth fowl”? Because the fowl is made 
out of mud. It is earth and water mixed from which the 
fowl is brought forth, but the fishes from the water only, and 
quadrupeds from dry earth, This was understood by men of 
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the Middle Ages as scientific and even rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. 

The Christians were from the outset deeply affected in their 
interpretation of the Bible, especially, of course, of the Old 
Testament, by Jewish interpretation. Indeed, you may say 
that they were dependent upon the Jews for their system 
of interpretation, and in the case of the Old Testament, for 
the most part, for the details of that interpretation also. There 
were very few Christian fathers who really knew anything 
whatever about the Old Testament. St. Augustine founded 
mountains of theology on texts of the Old Testament, of 
whose meaning he had no proper conception. He was one 
of those who objected not merely to the higher criticism, but 
even to the lower or textual criticism of the Bible. He was 
shocked at the efforts of St. Jerome to obtain a correct Latin 
translation of the Old Testament Scriptures. He had taken 
the current and corrupt Latin translation, which we know 
as the Itala, and based his theological propositions upon 
interpretations of that corrupt text. The substitution of a 
correct text seemed to him likely to shake the whole system 
of theology. In reality, there was too much common sense 
and pure godliness in much of what St. Augustine had 
formulated to cause the removal of his textual substructure 
to precipitate a downfall. He really had not founded his 
theology on those scripture texts which he quoted, but on 
philosophical speculation, and his scriptural texts were, so to 
speak, an accident. He had made the Scriptures through 
those texts say what he conceived they ought to say. 

In exact proportion as the Church allowed the Bible to 
fall into disuse did it profess to exalt it by regarding it as 
infallible and inerrant. I do not mean that there was any 
formal statement of the Church to this effect, any doctrinal 
declaration by the Church as such by which we are bound, 
but I mean that the current thought of the Church and of 
its theologians was in this direction. The Reformation was a 
recall to the Bible as against the theological interpretations 
and doctrines which, professing to start originally from texts 
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of the Bible, had come at last to be directly contradictory 
of those texts, so that the Church authorities were unwilling 
that the Bible should be put into the hands of those who 
would interpret it on principles of common sense, and not 
according to the system of the schools, with their curious 
combinations of rabbinical methods, Greek philosophy, and 
scholasticism. It would be amusing, did space permit, to 
trace the steps by which the Reformers, in their efforts to 
exalt the Bible, as over against Church authority and Church 
tradition, removed it from the sphere of men, and surrounded 
it once more with a new nebula of fanciful interpretation. 
Men like to put their Bible in the heavens, like the sun, but 
when they have done so they are too apt to light the furnace 
of their petty thinkings and make the air so dense with the 
smoke of their theological speculations, like the fogs of London, 
that the sun ceases to be visible. 

You will observe, by the way, that, precisely as in St. 
Augustine’s day, it is to-day the men who are not students 
of the Bible itself, who are not familiar with the languages 
in which it is written, that object most to the new methods 
of interpretation. The most conservative of Bible students, in 
the technical sense of the term, is generally radical in com- 
parison with the scholastic theologians who tell him out of 
the dark and mysterious pages of the Middle Ages, or out 
of the dry and repellent theology of the Protestant Reformers 
of a later period, what the Bible ought to mean. 

The proper method of dealing with the Scriptures is to 
apply in their study the same critical methods which one 
would apply in the study of other books. The humanity 
that is in them requires, the application of human methods, 
and without those human methods it is impossible to 
obtain from the Scriptures their real sense. It is fair to 
say also that the objection to the application of those 
methods comes from lack of faith He who has absolute 
and complete faith in God, and in His revelation to man 
through man, is not afraid to have every possible light of 
human wisdom turned upon the Holy Scriptures, believing 
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that the more their humanity is understood and appreciated 
the better we shall perceive the divine which is incarnate 
in that humanity. 

I have already said that it is precisely those who are not 
technical students of the Bible who are most distressed at 
the application of such methods in Bible study and the 
results which the critics obtain. This is entirely natural. 
The man who is not thoroughly familiar with a subject in 
all its bearings is afraid of any change, because he is apt 
to confuse the temporary and the permanent, the accidental 
and the necessary, and, not being certain which is which, 
is afraid when anything is touched lest the whole may be 
destroyed. The skilful sculptor does not hesitate to cut 
deep into the marble with his chisel, because he knows 
precisely what parts of the marble may be removed and 
what not. He who is not a sculptor is afraid of the use 
of the chisel, for he fears that if anything is cut away all 
may be destroyed. My own experience in dealing with the 
Bible has been this: I did not thoroughly appreciate the 
divinity of the Scriptures, and I did not appreciate the Divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, until I learned to appreciate the 
humanity of both. I always believed in the divinity of both, 
but my belief became a new thing when I began to study 
both from the human side. When I was able to picture 
our Lord Himself thoroughly and completely as a Man, 
living as a Man in Judea and Galilee, when I understood 
His surroundings as a Man, and viewed Him as a Man, 
hungering and thirsting, tempted and tried, with real human 
passions and pains, then I learned to know Him as God 
as I had never done before. God had come down out 
of Heaven in very deed, and stood close to me and gave 
all life a new meaning. In the same way, when I learned 
to read the books of the Bible as I read other books, when 
I criticised, analysed, questioned as to authorship, assigned 

parts of books to different influences; when I learned to 
‘know the writer through his style, as I learned to know 
English writers through their style, then the Bible had a 
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new meaning for me, a new force, and, above all, a divinity 
which it had never had before. From my own individual 
experience I argue naturally to the general experience. I 
believe that this method of study, and this only, will bring 
out fully the Divinity of our Lord and the divinity of the 
Scriptures; not a divinity so far removed from man that 
its magnitude is diminished to a point, like the stars, but 
a divinity so close that it can be felt, and that its rays warm, 
cheer, and cherish like the sun. 

It is, of course, possible to press the study of the humanity 
so far or in such a manner that the divinity is completely 
lost sight of. Scientists in studying Nature sometimes do 
the same thing; but I do not think that anyone on that 
account will object to the scientific study of Nature. I 
suppose we should all agree that, although individuals have 
in the study of Nature lost sight of God and become un- 
believers, nevertheless, for the Church and the world at 
large the increased knowledge of Nature has meant also 
an increased knowledge of God. You would not propose 
to remedy the evils of unbelief resulting from the study of 
Nature by forbidding that study, or by denying that there 
is such a thing as a physical universe. No more is it prac- 
ticable to remedy the evils which result from the correct 
method of studying the Scriptures by forbidding that study, 
or denying the humanity that is in those Scriptures. 

Some uneasiness has been felt because of the idea, most 
assiduously promulgated by that extreme class of immovables 
who always seek to arrogate to themselves the title of orthodox, 
that this method of study involves the denial of the virgin birth 
of our Lord, and, consequently, of the Incarnation. Now, what 
I have been endeavouring to show is that the whole trend of 
this line of thought is to affirm the Incarnation with especial 
emphasis, as over against the tendency which has prevailed to 
belittle or minimise the Incarnation in the endeavour to exalt 
the Divinity. There may, and probably will be, excesses on 
the part of individuals ; and in opposition to that school which 
has denied the human birth of our Lord by exalting the Virgin 
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out of humanity into divinity, there may be an inclination to 
lay improper stress on the naturalness of our Lord’s life. The 
answer to this error of excess on one side is not to be found 
in the error of excess on the other. It does not lie in the 
deification of the Virgin, nor in magnifying the miraculous 
side of our Lord to an extent which turns the miracles into 
meaningless magic; nor in the exaltation of the Scriptures as 
the inerrant Word of God, infallible and inhuman in every 
part. It is precisely these positions which have driven men 
to excess on the other side, which have made them unbelievers, 
or Unitarians. It may be laid down as a general truth that 
every heresy is caused by heterodox doctrines of an opposite 
character within the Church; and that heresy can be con- 
quered only by recognising the truth at which it aims, and 
expressing it in a reasonable and orthodox manner. The 
Church itself has asserted in its Creed that Jesus was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary. The 
purpose of this article of the Creed is to assert in the clearest 
and most unmistakable language that He is perfect God and 
perfect Man. Any belittling of the Humanity with the idea of 
exalting the Divinity must result ultimately in belittling the 
Divinity. To belittle the Humanity is as much of a heresy as 
to belittle the Divinity, and this heresy must result in producing 
heretical sects, which, in their endeavours to assert what they 
see has been forgotten, will distort and exaggerate that one 
thing, and make it the whole of their creed, to the exclusion 
of all other truth. Belittle the Humanity of our Lord by trying 
to take the Virgin Mary out of the common rank of woman, 
and the result will be, as it has been, polytheism, such as is 
practised in some parts of the Christian Church to-day, where 
the worship of Christ the Saviour of mankind is nominal ; 
because, having dehumanised Him, it became necessary to 
put in His place more human divinities whom man can 
approach in the ordinary needs of life. Belittle the Divinity 
of our Lord by asserting that the Scriptures which were written 
through men are complete, infallible, the Word of God, and 
you have practically denied the unique Divinity of our Lord 
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and the necessity of the Incarnation ; and this in the effort to 
magnify the divine by minimising the human. 

When we are told in the first chapter of Genesis that the 
Spirit of God brooded over the face of chaos, we have the 
prophecy of the virgin birth. The virgin universe conceived 
through the Spirit of God Almighty, and the Old Testament 
is the story of the pre-natal growth, if I may so speak, of the 
Divine Child, which, in the fulness of time, is to be born in 
the form of Jesus Christ, of the Virgin Mary by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Below the statement that Christ was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary lies a depth of truth which 
is altogether lost if the mind is allowed to dwell exclusively on 
the external side of that statement, and to imagine that that is 
all that it covers. Rather, it is a statement of the whole plan 
of God’s dealing with man, of the perfect union of divinity 
and humanity which is to be found in the whole course of His 
dealing with the world from the creation onward. 


CHAPTER IV 


OUR LORD’S TREATMENT OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


ERHAPS the easiest way to obtain a correct view of our 
Lord’s treatment of the Old Testament is to take up the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and, following it from beginning to 
end, to note those passages in which reference is made by our 
Lord to the Old Testament, comparing them with parallel 
passages in other Gospels, so far as such parallels exist. It 
is true that this will not cover every single use of the Old 
Testament made, nor will it present to us Christ’s use in a 
systematic manner; but it will, I think, give us a good and 
sufficiently complete picture for the purposes of argument 
from His use to the proper use to be made by ourselves. 
The story of the Temptations, contained both in Matthew 
iv. and Luke iv., may be regarded as a summary of Christ’s 
attitude toward earlier views of divine revelation, held both by 
the Jews and also by other peoples. In Exodus xix. we have 
a description of the theophany at Sinai. The mountain is to 
be guarded with bounds round about, because ‘ whosoever 
toucheth the mount shall be surely put to death.” The pre- 
sence of God upon the mount is indicated by “thunders and 
lightnings, and a thick cloud,” and the mount was “altogether 
on smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire, and 
the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
the whole mount quaked greatly.” And the Lord bids Moses 
to “‘go down and charge the people, lest they break through 
unto the Lord to gaze, and many of them perish. And let 
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the priests also, who come near to the Lord, sanctify them- 
selves, lest the Lord break forth upon them.” 

At the time of our Lord this was commonly regarded among 
Jewish theologians as the highest revelation of Himself by 
God to man. To be sure, we have in the Prophets indications 
of a higher and better conception, as when in the story of 
Elijah we are told that the Lord is not in the earthquake, nor 
in the fire, nor in the thunder, but in the still small Voice ; 
or, as in Jeremiah, when we are told that it is not on tables 
of stone, but on the fleshly tablets of the heart that God 
really writes His highest law. Nevertheless, among Jewish 
theologians of our Lord’s time, the manifestation on Sinai 
was considered to be a typical and the highest revelation of 
God’s nature made to man. Now the general conception of 
a divine revelation which we find here was not peculiar to the 
Jews. It is the view of the way in which God must manifest 
Himself to man common in its general features to many 
religions, and you can parallel the essential features of this 
theophany out of the theology or mythology of many nations. 
This being regarded as the highest method of the manifesta- 
tion of God to man, the expectation of the manner of the 
coming of the Messiah was naturally based among Jewish 
theologians upon this general conception of the method of 
manifestation of Divinity, rather than upon those really higher 
views of Divine manifestation referred to above, which are 
represented in many prophetical passages, and especially in 
Isaiah liii. 

In His attitude toward the Temptations our Lord expressly 
and flatly contradicts this conception of the Jewish theologians 
based upon Exodus xix. and similar passages. The devil that 
comes to Him in the theology of the Jews would bid Him 
cast Himself from the pinnacle of the temple and descend 
upborne by angels. That theology demands of Him the 
same general method of manifestation which is narrated in 
Exodus xix. To this He opposed the conception of the Son 
of Man, of God in man. He will not turn the stones to 
bread, He will not cast Himself down from the pinnacle of 
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the temple, He will not seek to make Himself king of the 
nations of the earth, the most powerful ruler of His time, as 
David had been. The highest manifestation of God to man 
is, according to our Lord, the manifestation of Himself in 
man. It must be thoroughly human, and the Divine must 
be exhibited, not in clouds and thunder and outward mani- 
festations of might and terror, but in the perfection in man 
of the divine attributes of love and truth. The Temptations 
are a mystical setting forth of our Lord’s position in this 
matter, and of the conflict between that position and the 
conceptions of Jewish theologians. It may be said that in 
a broad way, not merely our Lord’s attitude as described in 
the Temptations, but His attitude as a whole as described 
in the four Gospels, contradicts the conception of the highest 
manifestation of the Divine contained in Exodus xix. God 
in nature is what Exodus xix. sets forth; God in man is what 
our Lord in the New Testament sets forth. Not that God 
does not cause the portents of nature, but He is not in those 
in the sense in which He is in the still small voice, speak- 
ing within the hearts of men. Comparatively speaking, the 
theophany at Sinai is a low conception of God. The presence 
of God is to be sought not in the lightning and the thunder- 
storm, where the Hebrews in common with other peoples had 
sought for it, but in the perfection of the moral attributes 
in God’s highest creation—man. 

To turn from the general to the more particular. We find 
in the story of the Temptations our Lord answering the 
tempter by quotations from the Old Testament, introduced 
by the words, “It is written.” I wish to call attention to 
the fact that this is a phrase which may be used not only of 
the Old Testament, but practically of any writing, and that 
the attitude of the Jewish mind towards the Old Testament as 
an ancient written document was in part at least the same as 
that existing everywhere among ancient peoples regarding 
written documents, and which you will find at the present 
time among most Orientals. For instance, if in speaking to 
an ordinary Oriental of the Turkish Empire with reference 
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to any fact, I am able to take any book in his own language, 
or in Arabic if he is a Moslem—it really matters very little 
what—and show him that what I have stated is written in this 
book, it will have upon his mind almost the effect of proof. 
So St. Paul, wishing to confirm what he says to the Athenians, 
is reported as quoting from a Stoic poet (Acts xvii. 28, “As 
certain also of your own poets have said”), as though it were 
Scripture, because that for which he could refer to a written 
document had a double force to the minds of his hearers, 
or in fact was regarded by most of them as proved if docu- 
mentary evidence could be cited for it. In the same way, 
in the Epistle of St. Jude (v. 14), we find the quotation from 
the apocryphal book of Enoch, in the words, “And Enoch 
also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of this,” etc. One 
of our Lord’s expressions as quoted in the Gospels is, “It is 
said or written by the ancients.” 

This general attitude of the mind towards written documents 
must be carefully borne in mind in studying the quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New. In regard to our Lord’s 
own quotations I really do not need to enter this caveat ; but 
in the consideration of the use which St. Matthew and other 
New Testament writers make of the Old Testament it should 
be very carefully borne in mind. 

The next passage to which I wish to call attention is the 
Sermon on the Mount. In Matthew v. 17 our Lord is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.” And in verse 18 it is added, “For verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” This 
is frequently quoted as an assertion of what is ordinarily known 
as literal, or verbal, inspiration ; as though every jot and tittle 
of the words of the Law were sacred and eternal. But our 
Lord’s treatment of the Pentateuch in His expositions of the 
Law, as recorded in that same document of discourses which 
we know as the Sermon on the Mount, should show the 
most casual reader that, so far from maintaining any such 
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literal inspiration, our Lord unhesitatingly condemns and 
abolishes those portions of the Law and of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole which contradict what we now know as the 
moral law, the law of love. His exposition of the sixth and 
seventh commandments shows that the jots and tittles of the 
law to which He refers are of a moral, not a formal nature. 
The law must be obeyed in the extremest minutiz of its moral 
application ; but the moral law, and that only, is sacred and 
eternal. Whatever was written by Moses or by those of olden 
times which is not consistent with that moral law is to be con- 
demned and rejected. 

So in Matthew v. 31 He quotes from Deuteronomy xxiv. 1 
the words (which are also contained in substance in Jer. ili. 1), 
‘** Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divorcement,” and affirms unhesitatingly that this is not the 
word of God, but in contradiction to that word: “But I say 
unto you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” 
That is, such divorce is a breach, or involves a breach, of the 
seventh commandment when interpreted according to its spirit 
and not merely its letter. There is no question as to our 
Lord’s position in this matter, for not only is the passage 
contained in the Gospel according to St. Matthew ; it appears 
also in the other two synoptic gospels, and is again taken up 
more at length in Matthew xix., where our Lord, going further 
still, lays down monogamy as the law of God, deducing it 
spiritually from the story of the creation, and asserting it as 
a part of the Divine plan, and thereby tacitly passing a con- 
demnation on Law and Prophets, saints and seers of the past. 
They did not have the word of God in this matter; they 
were in error. This is expressed in His statement that the 
commandment of Deuteronomy in the matter of divorce was 
given because of the hardness of their hearts ; that is to say, 
that man’s knowledge of God’s will depends upon the con- 
dition of his own heart. If the heart of man is hard—that 
is, ignorant, wilful, dark, barbarous—his conception of God 
must be accordingly. What He is reported as saying in 
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Matthew xix. 8, ‘‘Moses because of the hardness of your 
hearts suffered you to put away your wives,” when transferred 
into our phraseology means nothing more nor less than, 
“In the times of your barbarity, when your conceptions of 
God were low and imperfect, the Law, which was leading you 
up to something higher, was of necessity of itself low and im- 
perfect.” Their conception of God was imperfect, and hence 
their conception of the moral law was imperfect. 

As to the use of the name of Moses which we find in that 
nineteenth chapter—I would say in passing that it is nothing 
more than a technical designation by which the Pentateuch 
was known, precisely as the plays, sonnets, etc., of Shakespeare 
are known to us by the term Shakespeare.” The name was 
given, it is true, because of the belief, generally held, that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch ; but the use of the 
term by any given individual may be a mere means of identi- 
fication of a given passage, and does not in itself imply the 
acceptance by that individual of such authorship, any more 
than the use of “Samuel” as the designation of the books 
of Samuel means that Samuel was their author. If I wish 
to quote from Shakespeare, I quote, ‘Shakespeare says,” with- 
out anyone’s supposing that I commit myself to the theory 
of Shakesperian authorship for that particular place or passage. 
The matter of authorship is not in mind. The object in view 
is identification of the passage quoted. If the line of argu- 
ment which treats the use of Moses in such passages as an 
assertion on our Lord’s part of the Mosaic authorship were 
to be accepted, then logically in Matthew v. 33, where our 
Lord quotes one of the commandments of the Decalogue, 
with the introduction, “It was said by them of old time,” 
it is fair to argue that He did not believe that this was by 
Moses. 

Continuing our Lord’s exposition of the Law as recorded 
in Matthew v. and following chapters, we find in chapter v. 
38, 39, these words: “Ye have heard that it was said, An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, 
That ye resist not him that is evil,” etc. The same passage 
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appears in Luke vi. 29. Here, again, ‘so far from preserving 
the jots and tittles of the Law in the verbal sense, our Lord 
reverses and repudiates the Law. It is worth while to observe 
that what is true of the manner of the theophany at Sinai is 
also true of the /ex ¢alionts. It is in no sense peculiar to the 
Hebrews. We find the same law in actual practice among 
all ancient nations, and in written form it occurs in all the 
early systems of law; such as the Laws of the Ten Tables, 
the Laws of Solon, the Laws of Lycurgus, the Law of Manu, 
etc. In the Old Testament it appears in every stratum of the 
legislation : in the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxi. 24); in 
Deuteronomy (xix. 21) ; and in Leviticus (xxiv. 20). 

In Matthew v. 43 we find a further similar passage. Our 
Lord says: “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies,” etc. Here the words, “Ye have 
heard that it was said,” do not introduce the quotation of any 
individual passage of the Old Testament. Our Lord is con- 
tradicting the general spirit of many passages and the inferences 
that had been drawn from them ; and also reflecting on certain 
acts of Israel and its leaders which are recorded without 
apparent condemnation in the Old Testament. In Deutero- 
nomy xxiii. 6 the commandment with regard to the Ammonite 
and the Moabite is, ‘‘Thou shalt not seek their peace nor 
their prosperity all thy days for ever”; and Psalms lkxix., cix., 
etc., contain imprecations in the spirit of that verse of Deutero- 
nomy. All such parts of the Old Testament are rejected by 
our Lord as not of God in the sense in which He is of God. 

A similar rejection of the Old Testament Law by our Lord 
is found in Matthew xv. 11 ff., a passage which occurs also in 
Mark vii. 15-19. The Pharisees and scribes have complained 
because our Lord’s disciples do not follow the school rules in 
regard to clean and unclean, failing to wash their hands before 
they eat. Our Lord, starting from this as a basis, goes on to 
lay down the spiritual law of clean and unclean, and in doing 
so demolishes completely not only the structure that the 
scribes had built upon the Old Testament, but also the Old 
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Testament law of clean and unclean. The apostles are very 
much astonished, and cannot believe that He means what He 
says in a literal sense, so that ‘‘ Peter answered and said unto 
Him, Declare unto us this parable.” 

Indeed, even after our Lord’s Ascension His meaning was 
not grasped for many years. St. Peter was the first to realise 
His meaning in the vision at Joppa, but even then his Jewish 
prejudices were too strong for him to put the teaching into 
practice with any degree of consistency. Nevertheless, our 
Lord’s statement, as quoted both by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
is sufficiently explicit: ‘Not that which entereth into the 
mouth defileth a man, but that which proceedeth out of the 
mouth.” Deuteronomy xiv. and Leviticus xi. both go by the 
board. The peculiar holiness of Daniel for not eating the 
food of the Chaldeans (Dan. i.) ceases to exist. In point of 
fact, the notion of clean and unclean, as contained in Deutero- 
nomy xiv. and Leviticus xi. and glorified in Daniel i., was 
common to the Hebrews with the nations about them. Every 
one of these had its law of clean and unclean, and every 
nation ascribed these laws of clean and unclean to its god. 
Our Lord seizes on the spirit of the law behind the letter. 
There is a clean and unclean; but such laws as these that 
have been promulgated in the name of My Father, ‘Thou 
shalt not eat oysters, or swine’s flesh, or camels, or the like, 
because they are unclean,” are not the law of My Father 
which is in heaven; ‘For not that which entereth into the 
mouth defileth a man, but that which proceedeth out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man.” Not one jot or one tittle of the 
Law of God shall, or can, pass away, but the notions of the 
Jews, as much as those of the Greeks and Arabs and Syrians 
and Babylonians, were all alike overturned by Him Who came 
to reveal the perfect will of a spiritual God. Compare with 
this treatment of divorce, /ex ¢alionis, clean and unclean, etc., 
our Lord’s treatment of the question of place of worship, in 
the conversation with the woman of Samaria, as recorded 
in John iv. He refutes and repudiates Law and Prophets 
alike in His denial of the special sanctity of the Temple 
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at Jerusalem and in His assertion that “neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father.” 

Turning back to Matthew xi. 10, we find our Lord quoting 
as a prophecy of John the Baptist, Malachi iii. 1, and at 
the same time denying the literal truth of the words of the 
prophet as contained in iv. 5. Malachi had said, ‘“ Behold, 
I will send you Elijah the prophet, before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord come”; and the Jews, holding the 
Old Testament to be literally and verbally inspired, expected 
to see Elijah come. Our Lord, in asserting that St. John was 
Elijah, practically affirmed that the prophets were not inspired 
literally and verbally, that their inspiration was of a spiritual 
nature. What Malachi looked for in the way of a preparation 
for the coming of the great and terrible day of the Lord was 
fulfilled in the work of John the Baptist. No more literal fulfil- 
ment of Malachi’s words was to be expected. Literally, Malachi’s 
prophecy was untrue ; spiritually interpreted, it was true. 

Turning to Matthew xi. 38 ff, we come to the famous 
passage of the sign of Jonah, which is so often claimed as 
an assertion on our Lord’s part of the historical fact of the 
swallowing and vomiting up alive of Jonah by a great fish, 
as told in that noble parable of the Book of Jonah. To 
begin with, the principle on which such a meaning is drawn 
from our Lord’s words is in itself false. I have never found 
occasion to make any argument from what is known as the 
kenosts. The question of the limitation of our Lord’s under- 
standing as a man has never seemed to me to be really in- 
volved in any of the critical questions with regard to His 
use of the Old Testament. He is compelled by the conditions 
of those to whom He speaks to speak to them in their own 
language. He cannot speak Greek to Hebrews, nor can 
He speak in a twentieth-century tongue to people of the 
first century. He cannot use the language of the Copernican 
system to those whose whole idea of the universe is based 
on the Ptolemaic theory; nor can He speak with the tongue 
of the higher critics to men who have not the slightest con- 
ception of the ideas of the higher criticism. 
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Without touching the question of Aenoszs, we find a limita- 
tion outside of Himself in the conditions in which He is 
labouring. If He wishes to quote the Pentateuch, He must 
quote it as Moses; if He wishes to speak about the changes 
of day and night consequent upon the movement of the earth 
on its axis, He must speak, in order to be understood, of 
the “rising and setting of the sun”; and if He wishes to draw 
a moral lesson out of the stories of the Old Testament, He 
cannot enter into the question of their literal, historical 
accuracy, but, without opening that question at all, He must 
refer to them as though they were facts, precisely as everyone 
else did. No teaching could be derived from our Lord’s 
words in such matters, unless He were to state explicitly, 
which He does not, that an object of His citation is to 
affirm the historical character of the fact alluded to. To 
base an argument as to His belief in a given case solely on 
the fact that He uses the ordinary language of His time and 
country is to build upon false principles. But in this particular 
case a comparative study of the Gospels seems to make it 
probable that our Lord never uttered the words in question. 

In Luke xi. 29 ff. we are told that when the multitude 
were gathered together, our Lord began to say, “This genera- 
tion is an evil generation; it seeketh after a sign, and there 
shall no sign be given it but the sign of Jonah; for even 
as Jonah became a sign unto the Ninevites, so also shall 
the Son of Man be to this generation. The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with the men of this 
generation, and shall condemn them: for she came from the 
ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and, behold, 
a greater than Solomon is here. The men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented at the preaching of Jonah; 
and, behold, a greater than Jonah is here.” This passage is 
perfectly clear. “The sign of Jonah,” to which our Lord 
refers, is not the sign of his being swallowed by a great fish, 
and vomited up alive after three days, but that in regard to 
which he was a sign to the Ninevites. According to the 
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narrative in the Book of Jonah, the Ninevites heard nothing 
of Jonah’s adventures. He came to them to declare against 
them the judgment of God. They accepted the sign that God 
was wroth with them for their evil doings, and repented and 
were saved, heathen though they were. He, Christ, has come 
to the Jews with a similar message from God. He is a similar 
sign, but they have rejected Him. That this is the meaning 
of the passage is shown by the further reference to Solomon 
and the queen of Sheba. The whole tone of the passage 
reminds one of the comparison by our Lord of Capernaum, 
Chorazin, and Bethsaida with Sodom and Gomorrah; of 
unbelieving, self-satisfied Jews with the Gentiles whom they 
despised. 

The passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel is not equally clear. 
There we are told that certain of the scribes and Pharisees 
answered Him, saying, ‘“‘ Master, we would see a sign from 
Thee. But He answered and said unto them, An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no 
sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonah. (For as 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the 
whale, so must the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth.) The men of Nineveh shall stand 
up in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: for they repented at the preaching of Jonah; and, behold, a 
greater than Jonah is here. The queen of the south shall rise 
up in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon ; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here.” 

It will be observed that in a slightly different order the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew has three verses identical 
with those in St. Luke, namely, the statement that an evil and 
adulterous generation seeks after a sign, and shall have no sign 
given it but the sign of the prophet Jonah ; the statement that 
the men of Nineveh shall stand up in judgment, and condemn 
it, for they repented at the preaching of Jonah ; and the state- 
ment that the queen of the south shall rise up in judgment 
with this generation, and condemn it, because she came from 
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the most distant part of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon. 

But there is a fourth verse in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew which is not in the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
and that is the statement, ‘‘ For as Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
Comparing the two passages, and considering what the con- 
nexion of thought is, it seems to me quite clear that this 
verse is an addition of St. Matthew’s. A comparison of 
St. Matthew’s reports of our Lord’s sayings and doings with the 
treatment of St. Mark or St. Luke will show that St. Matthew 
always seeks to find a Bible verse appropriate to the occasion, 
which he introduces into the narrative. For an instance of 
this compare the accounts of the parable of the Sower, as 
given in the two Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
In Luke viii. 10 we read, “And He said, Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of God: but to others 
in parables; that seeing they might not see, and hearing they 
might not understand ”—words in which our Lord clearly 
quotes the sense of Isaiah vii. 9. With this agrees sub- 
stantially Mark iv. 11, 12. Turning to Matthew xiii. 13 we 
read, ‘Therefore speak I to them in parables: because they 
seeing see not; and hearing hear not; neither do they under- 
stand”; and then there is added, in verse 14, these words, 
‘And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, which says, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing 
ye shall see, and not perceive.” Does St. Matthew mean to 
put these words into the mouth of our Lord? It seems 
to me that his method of reporting our Lord is this: that 
where our Lord referred to the Old Testament he seeks to 
give the quotation, and—which is perfectly proper according 
to the ancient idea of an historian in recording the words of 
a speaker—he sometimes puts the passage which he himself 
has taken from the Old Testament into the mouth of our 
Lord. 

Where he is dealing with the acts of our Lord the Old 
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Testament verses cannot be put into His mouth, but they are 
introduced into the narrative with the statement that whatever 
was done, was done “in order that it might be fulfilled which 
was written, saying,” etc. In Matthew xxi. 2 ff., where our 
Lord has told the disciples to go into the village over against 
them, and to take a she-ass which they will find there, He says 
to them, “If any man say ought unto you, ye shall say, The 
Lord hath need of them ; and he shall send them. Now this 
is come to pass that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.” The quotation from Zechariah 
ix. 9 might be supposed to be put, according to the Revised 
Version, into our Lord’s mouth. When we turn to Mark xi. 
and to Luke xix., and read the same narrative, we do not find 
the quotation used at all. The Authorised Version gives the 
verse in question as from St. Matthew, and not from our Lord 
—‘* Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet.” There is, in fact, a certain ambiguity 
in the phraseology of St. Matthew, for he would not feel the 
necessity for making the distinction which we make between 
a quotation inserted by himself and one actually used by our 
Lord. 

So, in the passage with regard to the sign of the prophet 
Jonah, St. Matthew has simply introduced a statement of his 
own which summarises that which is to all readers, at first 
sight at least, the most striking thing in the story of Jonah, 
and this statement is put in the midst of our Lord’s words, so 
that it seems to the modern reader to be put into the mouth 
of our Lord in the same way as in the other cases to which I 
have referred. This verse, therefore, as the comparison of 
passages shows, is not to be taken as the words of our Lord, 
but as the explanatory comment of St. Matthew, who sees in 
the story of Jonah a sign of our Lord’s Resurrection. Use a 
modern device, bracket the verse, and the difficulty vanishes 
at once. 

The designation of the sources of our Lord’s quotations 
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from the Old Testament in the different Gospels is an interest- 
ing and rather curious study. In Matthew xv. 4 our Lord is 
quoted as saying, “ For God said, Honour thy father and thy 
mother : and, He that speaketh evil of father or mother, let him 
die the death.” The same passage is quoted in Mark vii. 10 
in this form: ‘For Moses said, Honour thy father and thy 
mother: and, He that speaketh evil of father or mother, let 
him die the death.” The intention is to quote the passage as 
of divine authority. In the Gospel according to St. Mark it is 
quoted with the technical designation of “the Law,” that is, 
Moses. In the Gospel according to St. Matthew, it is quoted 
with reference to the source of inspiration of the Law, namely, 
God. But what were the words our Lord used? Did He 
say, ‘God said,” or “Moses said”? I do not suppose we 
know, and it is a matter of complete indifference. He might 
with perfect propriety have used either form. There is a 
similar case in Matthew xxii. 23-33, where, in our Lord’s 
answer to the argument of the Sadducees, Exodus ili. 6 is 
quoted. St. Matthew represents our Lord as citing it with 
the introduction, ‘“ Have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, . . .?” In the parallel passage in 
Mark xii. 18 ff. our Lord is represented as saying, ‘ Have ye 
not read in the book of Moses, in the Bush, how God 
spake?” and in the same passage in the Gospel according 
to St. Luke (xx. 27 ff.) our Lord’s words are represented to 
be, “But that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed in 
the Bush.” 

The important truth in these cases is the Divine authority of 
the statement, and those who report the words of our Lord 
agree substantially in that, although they differ so markedly in 
the manner in which they introduce the quotations. These 
passages confirm my previous assertion that we cannot lay any 
stress on the use of such formule as “ Moses said,” etc. 

With regard to the difference between St. Matthew and the 
other Gospels in the matter of Old Testament quotations, I 
may here refer to Matthew xxiii. 35, “That upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed on the earth, from the 
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blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar.” 
Now in 2 Chronicles xxiv. 20, 21 we are told that a certain 
Zacharias son of Jehoiada the priest was stoned with stones 
at the command of the king, in the court of the house of the 
Lord. If this is a quotation from Chronicles, it is incorrect, 
and either he that quoted it or the chronicler is in error. If 
it refers, as some of the best commentators suppose, not to 
the event recorded in Chronicles, but to the murder in the 
midst of the Temple, by two of the most daring of the zealots 
during the Jewish war, of ‘‘ Zachariah son of Baruch,” recorded 
by Josephus (ed/. iv. 6, 4), then it occurred a generation 
after our Lord’s time. Did our Lord use these words? It 
is noteworthy that this whole twenty-third chapter, the chapter 
of the denunciations, is wanting in St. Mark and St. Luke. It 
looks as though, in the same way that St. Matthew gathered a 
great amount of similiar material together in the Sermon on the 
Mount, so he had gathered together here all the scattered 
words of denunciation spoken at one time or another, and 
edited them after his manner as one discourse, with such 
references to the Old Testament (and possibly even to recent 
contemporary history) as he could make. Such passages as 
this thirty-fifth verse, I should suppose, are not to be taken 
as words of our Lord, but are due rather to St. Matthew’s 
manner of supporting what he reports of our Lord’s words by 
Old Testament citations and the like, which he weaves in as 
though they were part of the discourse. 

In Matthew xxiv. 15 we read, ‘When therefore ye see the 
abomination of desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in the holy place (whoso readeth, let him 
understand),” etc. In the same chapter (zv. 36 f.) we are told 
that no one knows of the day of the second coming, not even 
the angels of heaven, nor the Son, but the Father only; and 
as were the days of Noah, so shall be the coming of the Son 
of Man. In Mark xiii. 14, the parallel passage, we do not 
find any formal citation of the prophet Daniel, although we 
find the reference to the abomination of desolation, and the 
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whole of the reference to the days of Noah is omitted. In 
St. Luke’s account of the same (xxi.) we find neither the refer- 
ence to Daniel nor the reference to Noah. The argument 
would seem to be that the quotation of Daniel and the 
citation of the story of Noah are part of St. Matthew’s regular 
method of reinforcing or explaining our Lord’s words by 
references connecting them with the Old Testament. 

In Matthew xix. 16-22 we find the story of the man who 
came to ask the Master what good thing he should do to have 
eternal life. Our Lord quotes to him the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and fifth commandments from the Decalogue, 
following this with a citation and application of Leviticus xix. 
18, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” which citation 
is put along with the commandments of the Decalogue, as 
though it were itself one of them. The parallel passages, 
in the Gospels according to St. Mark and St. Luke, omit the 
citation from Leviticus xix. 18. (St. Luke differs from the 
other Gospels in quoting the commandments after the order of 
the Septuagint, instead of the Hebrew order, that is, placing 
the seventh commandment before the sixth.) Now Leviticus 
xix. 18 is a favourite passage with our Lord, and it seems 
probable that in this case St. Matthew has introduced, along 
with the commandments which our Lord quotes, that summary 
of those commandments which our Lord used on other 
occasions. 

In Matthew xxii. 36-40 one of the Pharisees asks our Lord, 
“Master, which is the great commandment in the Law?” and 
our Lord is quoted as answering him by a citation, not from 
the Decalogue, but from Deuteronomy vi. 5, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” etc, and Leviticus xix. 
18, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” He turns to 
the spirit behind the Decalogue, not to the Decalogue. In 
the parallel passage in the Gospel according to St. Mark 
Deuteronomy vi. 4, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one 
Lord,” is quoted, as well as Deuteronomy vi. 5; and this 
is one of the few passages where there is more of the Old 
Testament put into our Lord’s mouth in the Gospel of 
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St. Mark than in the Gospel according to St. Matthew. Strictly 
speaking, there is no parallel passage in the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, but in Luke x. 25 we find on another occasion 
a certain lawyer represented as tempting our Lord, saying, 
** Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” whereupon 
our Lord quotes Deuteronomy vi. 5 and Leviticus xix. 18, 
just as He is represented as doing upon this occasion in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

It is worthy of note that our Lord, in His quotation of 
Leviticus xix. 18, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
gives a very different sense to those words from that which 
they have in the connexion in which they appear in the Book 
of Leviticus. The commandment there concerns the Israelite 
only ; that is, the neighbour referred to is the Israelite. It is 
part of a series which directs a different treatment of the 
Israelite from that of the foreigner. Our Lord takes the spirit 
of these commandments and expands their force by changing 
the conception of God’s relations to man, and hence of man’s 
relations to his fellow-men. What in the school of the Law 
they learned to do and to feel toward their Israelitish brothers 
they are now ordered to do and to feel toward all men, 
because all men are brothers, children of one Father which is 
in Heaven. It is a spiritual, not a literal interpretation of the 
Law. Indeed, it rejects and repudiates the letter. 

I have noticed the method in which St. Matthew uses the 
Old Testament and his efforts to connect everything with the 
Old Testament. It may be remarked in passing that this 
is more noticeable where he is recording the events of our 
Lord’s life than where he is recording His words, and in 
the introductory chapters of his Gospel we are almost amazed 
at the method of treating the Old Testament which we find. 
He endeavours to connect everything in our Lord’s life in 
one way or another with some particular passage in the Old 
Testament; accordingly a passage must be found which shall 
connect our Lord in some way with the town of Nazareth. 
Now in Isaiah xi. x we read, “And there cometh forth a shoot 
from the stock of Jesse, and a Branch (xezer) from his roots 
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beareth fruit.” Here the Messiah is called a xezer (branch), 
therefore, St. Matthew says, it was prophesied that “He shall be 
a Nazarene.” It must be understood that there is absolutely 
no connexion between ezey, meaning branch, and the word 
Nazarene. The similarity in outward form is a pure accident. 

I might call attention at this point to the tendency which 
showed itself very early in the handling of the Scriptures to 
introduce modifications or explanations into the text on the 
part of those who transcribed it. So, in Matthew v. 22, the 
received text reads, “ But I say unto you that whosoever shall 
be angry with his brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” The correct text has no “ without a cause,” 
but simply says, ‘‘ Whosoever is angry with his brother is in 
danger of the judgment.” The person who wrote in the words 
“without a cause” did not appreciate the whole meaning 
of our Lord’s words. But evidently the body of the Church 
was in sympathy with him in feeling the need of a modification 
of our Lord’s very radical statement, and consequently his 
correction, or marginal note, crept into the text in ordinary 
use. A better-known example of text corruption is 1 John 
v. 7, where the doctrine of the Trinity is asserted in the 
famous passage of the three that bear record in heaven. 
Another instance is the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, which 
appears in the received text in St. Matthew’s version of the 
prayer. It is now traced back, I believe, to the North of 
Africa. It was a doxology added to the prayer in liturgical 
use, and from that it crept into the text. 

A consideration of the methods of early writers in the 
handling of the text should make us extremely cautious in 
regard to the treatment of mere words in the Bible, as though 
the form in which they have come down to us were literally 
accurate. The whole literary conception of the writers and 
transcribers of Bible texts was very different from our own—so 
different that we cannot seek from Bible writers verbal accuracy 
of the sort which we demand at the present day, as I think is 
brought out very fully the instant we compare one gospel 
narrative with another. 
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In one case a quotation from the Gospel according to 
St. Mark differs from a quotation in St. Matthew and St. Luke 
in such a manner as to suggest a bias on the part of St. Mark. 
Matthew (xxi. 13) and Luke (xix. 46), in narrating our Lord’s 
purification of the Temple, when He drove out them that 
bought and sold therein, report Him as quoting from Isaiah lvi. 7 
the words, ‘‘ Mine house shall be called an house of prayer.” 
St. Mark (xi. 17) gives the quotation in a fuller form, ‘house of 
prayer for all peoples.” I am inclined to suppose the quotation 
as reported by St. Matthew and St. Luke more likely to have 
been that used by our Lord, and that St. Mark, knowing of the 
additional words which belonged to the passage in the original, 
and being interested in precisely that aspect of the gospel 
which made it a gospel for all peoples, gave the quotation in 
this fuller form as spoken by our Lord. 

In Matthew xxi. 42, Psalm cxviii. 22, 23 is quoted under the 
designation “scriptures”: “Jesus saith unto them, Did ye 
never read in the scriptures,” etc. St. Mark (xii. 10) quotes 
the same passage under the same title ; but St. Luke (xx. 17) 
quotes verse 22 only, with the preface, ‘‘ What then is this that 
is written?” It is a written thing, a thing that is handed down 
in writing; that is the thought which lies in the designation 
“scripture,” to an extent which we do not always recognise. 
“Tt is written”—anything that was written in times long gone 
by has a value and a sanction which sets it aside from the 
things of to-day. 

I have already referred to our Lord’s quotation of Exodus iii. 6 
and the discussion with the Sadducees concerning the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, reported in Matthew xxii, Mark xii., and 
Luke xx. It will be observed that in the discussions reported in 
these chapters our Lord meets, one after the other, different 
opponents, accepts their own basis of argument, applies their 
own method, and defeats them. Our Lord’s object here is the 
same as that in the discussion with the Pharisees, recorded in 
the same chapter (Matt. xxii. 41-46). In the latter place He 
undertakes to show the Pharisees, according to their own 
methods, from what they accept, that their view of the Messiah 
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is incorrect. Here He-treats the Sadducees in the same way. 
In neither place, surely, can our Lord be understood as saying 
that this is the proper interpretation of the Old Testament. 
What He does say is, ‘You accept this, now observe the 
logical results; your position is untenable on your own 
showing.” 

When He quotes, ‘‘I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob,” to the Sadducees as an argument to them that God is 
a God of the living, not of the dead, and that therefore the 
dead rise again; or when He quotes Psalm cx. as an 
argument to the Pharisees that because David in the spirit 
called the Messiah Lord, therefore the Messiah could not be 
inferior to David, He is presenting to each class an argumentum 
ad hominem. It is not the sort of reasoning which He adopts 
in general, and on which He relies to establish the truth of 
His mission and to convince men of His Divinity. Every pass- 
age must be interpreted in connexion with its surroundings, 
and all words in connexion with their use. It might be added, 
with regard to the quotation from Psalm cx. 1, that whereas the 
Psalm, as a whole, is of very late date, and could not possibly 
be ascribed to David, or the period of David, it is not im- 
possible that the first two verses are of earlier origin. There 
is even a bare possibility that they belonged to some old poem 
going back as far as the days of David. Iam not prepared to 
assert, therefore, that it is absolutely impossible that these 
words might have been, in substantially their present form, 
composed by David himself, although it is extremely improb- 
able. As far as our Lord’s utterances are concerned, however, 
I consider it a matter of complete indifference whether they 
were composed by David or Simon Maccabzeus. Our Lord is 
simply quoting them as what the Pharisees themselves would 
say. If we were to translate it into our idiom, we should 
introduce it by some passage such as, ‘“ You say so and so, 
and, on the basis of your argument, so and so follows.” But 
that is not the method of the gospel writers, and I can give an 
admirable example of misinterpretation of a very important 
text for the simple reason that people have expected the 
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gospellers to write after the manner and method of our own 
period, and have misinterpreted them because they did not do 
so. Thus in Matthew v. 21 ff., in our Lord’s interpretation of 
the sixth commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” He says, “Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment. But I say unto you, That every one who is angry 
with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment: and who- 
soever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council : and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of the hell of fire.” Now commentators generally have attri- 
buted to our Lord as His own the words, “and whosoever 
shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council,” which destroys the force of the passage in very large 
part. The meaning is really this: “It was said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever did kill was in 
danger of being tried and condemned by the courts appointed 
to execute the law. I say unto you, That whosoever is angry 
with his brother is in danger of the judgment of God. You 
have made an application of that commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ to the use of libellous and abusive terms, and accord- 
ing to your legal code, whosoever calls his brother by the term 
‘Raca,’ is in danger of punishment by the Sanhedrim ; but I 
say unto you, That whosoever shall call his brother any name of 
opprobrium—the most general possible—is in danger of the 
hell of fire.” The introductory phrase, which our methods of 
editing would require, is not introduced, and therefore the 
literal interpreter is apt to make up, as he has done, a new 
commandment, issued by our Lord, that nobody must call any 
other person Raca. 

To sum up briefly the results of this investigation: I should 
say that our Lord regarded the Old Testament as scripture, 
and as containing a divine revelation to man through man, 
but He does not treat that revelation as complete and perfect, 
nor does He treat the individual men through whom the 
revelation has come as infallible. The revelation of the Old 
Testament is incomplete and imperfect, and consequently 
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there are things in the Old Testament which are untrue, and 
teaching which is contrary to the absolute divine truth. Our 
Lord taught that the whole of the Old Testament prophesies 
of Him, and was preparing the way for Him, but He does not 
anywhere teach that individual prophets prophesied of the 
details of His life, or that their words are to be taken literally 
as utterances concerning facts in His life. He accepts the 
Old Testament spiritually and not literally. In the Law He 
accepts as divine that which also commends itself to our 
consciences as in itself true. The proof of the truth of any 
given passage is not its authorship nor its external claim to 
be the word of God, but itself. There is a moral law, of 
which He is the highest revelation, and we, enlightened by 
that revelation and guided by the Spirit, are quite capable 
of judging of the truth of any passage in the Old Testament. 
We are to do what He did. He judged of the truth of Scrip- 
ture by the final moral law, and in doing so taught us to do 
the same thing. We are to accept or reject it according to its 
truth, and the truth is to be determined by the law of God as 
revealed in the character and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

With regard to prophetic utterances, He has pointed out 
the same general method. The prophets prophesied of Him, 
but it does not follow that when a writer said, ‘“ He shall make 
His grave with the rich in His death,” if he ever did say it, he 
is prophesying of the circumstance of our Lord’s burial in the 
tomb of the rich Joseph of Arimathea. The inspiration of 
the prophets is of a moral character, just as is the inspiration 
of the Law, and their power of predicting that which is to 
come is based on the moral character of their mission. They 
perceive moral features, the necessary victory of right over 
wrong, the victory of God; they understand better than others 
the nature of God’s dealings with men, and of His methods of 
revealing Himself. It is with this side of their work that our 
Lord is naturally concerned. It is the morality of os pre- 
dictions which He claims as foretelling Him. 

The writers of the New Testament are influenced to a 
greater or less degree by the traditional Jewish treatment of 
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the Old Testament, and this is particularly true of such 
writers as the authors of the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We have to make allow- 
ance for this in considering their use of the Old Testament. 
The way in which we are to interpret the use which St. Matthew, 
or the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, makes of the Old 
Testament is to be determined by comparison with our Lord’s 
use. He is the norm, not they. They are human and fallible ; 
but behind their method lies the reality, which our Lord had 
Himself declared and accepted, of the inspiration of the Old 
Testament scriptures. 

It is sometimes said, “ Will not this method of interpreting 
the Bible destroy the connexion between the Old Testament 
and the New, and will it not rob such texts as, ‘They pierced 
His hands and His feet,’ or a ‘woman shall compass a man,’ 
of their meaning in regard to Christ?” The method of in- 
terpreting the Bible which I have here proposed cannot rob 
any text of its meaning, nor can it destroy the connexion 
between the Old and the New, nor does it deny the prophecies 
of the New in the Old. It is nothing but the application of 
Christ’s method, rather than the method of some of the Jewish 
disciples of Christ. No doubt a great many individual texts, 
in the way in which they are ordinarily interpreted, must be 
relegated sooner or later to the attic; but a great many more 
texts, interpreted in a better and higher way, will take the 
place of these, and the Old Testament, as a whole, will be 
more clearly seen to prepare the way for Christ, and to pro- 
claim His coming, His nature, and His mission. The whole 
Old Testament will become a prophecy of Christ, rather than 
single and individual passages ; and everything will rest on a 
moral basis, appealing to the conscience and the reason, rather 
than on a basis which must seem to any but the very credulous 
one of chance and caprice. 
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CHAPTER V 
MODERN STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


T is customary in certain quarters to call students of the 

Bible, according to modern methods, “higher critics,” 
and to designate the present-day methods of Bible study in 
general ‘“ Higher Criticism,” which Higher Criticism is sup- 
posed to indicate a dangerous laxity regarding the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity, if not absolute infidelity. How many 
who thus use the term have any knowledge of its origin and 
true meaning, or of the history of the development of the 
present science (for such it may fairly be called) of Bible 
study ? Who to-day would dispute Le Clerc’s statement in 
his criticism (1685) of Simon’s Cvritical History of the Old 
Testament, that in writing the history of a book it is not 
enough to say “when and by whom it was written, what 
copyists transcribed it, and what faults they committed in 
transcribing it. It is not sufficient to tell us who translated 
it, and to call our attention to defects in his version; nor 
even to teach us who commented upon it, and what there 
is that is faulty in those comments. We must discover, if 
that is possible, with what purpose the author composed it, 
what occasion caused him to take up his pen, and to what 
opinions or to what events he may make allusion in that 
work.” And yet this is ‘“ Higher Criticism.” 

It was Eichhorn, of Gottingen, who first, a little more 
than a hundred years later, applied to the method of Bible 
study thus defined by the Dutch scholar the term ‘ Higher 
Criticism,” “a new name,” as he says, “to no humanist.” 
Hear how he expounds the value of this Higher Criticism 
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for the interpretation of the Book of Genesis. ‘The credi- 
bility of the book obviously gains by it. The historian is 
no longer obliged to rely on one reporter in the history of 
the most distant past ; and in the duplicated narratives of the 
same event he is not obliged to force into harmony the 
unessential differences in accessory circumstances by artificial 
devices. He sees in such divergences the marks of indepen- 
dent origin, and finds in their agreement in the main important 
confirmation. The interpreter, when the Higher Criticism 
has separated his documents for him, need no longer wrestle 
with difficulties which are insoluble. He will no longer ex- 
plain the second chapter of Genesis by the first, or the first 
by the second, and the world will cease to lay on Moses the 
burden of the sins of his younger expositors. Finally, when 
the Higher Criticism has distinguished between the writers, 
and characterised each of them by his general method, his 
diction, his favourite expressions, and other peculiarities, her 
lower sister (textual, or lower criticism), who occupies herself 
only with words and spies out false readings, lays down her 
own rules and principles for determining the text, discovering 
glosses, and detecting interpolations and transpositions.” 

Devout believer in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
as Eichhorn was, he was as sharply attacked by the tradi- 
tionalists of his day as the higher critics of the present 
generation have been by the present-day traditionalists,— 
which latter, by the way, unknown to themselves, perhaps, 
stand in general where the ‘“ Higher Critic,” Eichhorn, stood 
a hundred and twenty years ago—so that he wrote: “ Party 
spirit will, perhaps, for a couple of decades snort at the Higher 
Criticism, instead of rewarding it with the thanks which are 
really due it.” 

But to trace the history of the modern method of Bible 
study we must go much further back than the times of 
Eichhorn or Le Clerc. Higher Criticism may fairly be said 
to have its beginnings in the translation of the Old Testament 
out of the Hebrew into Greek. The tendency in the sacred 
literature of all languages is towards the doctrine of literal 
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inspiration: that the very language in which the Sacred Book 
is written is sacred, and that every word and even every 
letter of the Sacred Script has value and importance. To-day 
the orthodox Moslem protests against any translation of the 
Koran, and whatever his own tongue, and however unin- 
telligible to him the original text of the Koran may be, he 
persists in the repetition of its words in Arabic only. The 
same is true in an even more extreme degree of the Veda 
and Avesta. The Jew, likewise, in all lands reads in the 
synagogue his Sacred Book in the original Hebrew, and old- 
fashioned rabbins still claim that Hebrew is the sacred 
language, given by God to man, and spoken in the Garden 
of Eden, a view which many Christians held not many 
decades since. As a curiosity of scholarship, I may mention 
an American rabbi, born in Hungary, who studied Sanscrit 
and comparative philology with me under the late Professor 
Whitney, of Yale, a quarter of a century since. His object 
in so doing was to obtain the material to prove what he 
firmly believed: that Sanscrit and all other languages were 
derived from Hebrew, the tongue given of God to men. 

I have already, in a former chapter, pointed out the result 
of the translation of the Old Testament into Hebrew in 
Alexandria. By the fact of that translation the books of the 
Old Testament were brought into the arena of Greek scientific 
investigation. The same methods were applied to them 
which were applied to the study of Homer, the Greek 
tragedians, philosophers, etc., what we may fairly call the 
Higher Criticism of that day. An effort was made to 
determine the authorship of the various books, and they 
were rearranged on a new scheme, according to their authors 
and their contents, and supplied with headings accordingly. 
In spite of the opposition of the orthodox Jews of Palestine, 
this translation and rearrangement of the books of the Old 
Testament became the Bible of the Greek-speaking Jews 
of Egypt, and from them it was adopted by the Christian 
Church. 

The early Christians did not hold to literal inspiration in 
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the orthodox Jewish sense. It was not the language, but 
the sense with which they were concerned. Accordingly 
the Bible was translated into the language of each Church, 
so that there have come down to us not one, but several 
Greek translations, besides the numerous Syriac, Latin, 
Gothic, Ethiopic, Coptic, Armenian, and Arabic translations 
of the Scriptures. But as the Dark Ages set in the Christian 
point of view began to change, and each Church came to 
consider its own translation of the Bible as a finality, applying 
to it with curious logical inconsistency that doctrine of literal 
inspiration, which, as we have seen, has affected the sacred 
literature of all lands. The Ethiopians changed their 
language, but the old, unintelligible Ethiopic Scriptures re- 
mained untranslated and were regarded as sacred in their 
letter. The same was true in the Greek Church and the 
Armenian Church. Throughout the West the Latin transla- 
tion came to be regarded everywhere as the sacred letter 
of Scripture. For a time men had ceased to reason, 
Authority had usurped the place of reason in all departments 
of knowledge. For centuries the philosophy, mathematics, 
medicine, astrology, and the like, which the West had 
borrowed from the Greeks in the days when the Greeks 
were the scientific and progressive thinkers of the world, 
were accepted as a finality on the authority of antiquity. 
They were discussed and commentated; hair - splitting 
speculations were based upon them, but no effort was made 
to go behind what had been handed down or to examine 
the foundations upon which it rested. 

A companion doctrine to the doctrine of literal inspiration 
is the doctrine that all knowledge is contained in sacred 
scripture, that scripture is not only an instruction in religion, 
but also a revelation for science, for geography, for history. 
This doctrine, common to all peoples who have maintained 
a literal inspiration of their sacred scriptures, was adopted in 
the Dark Ages by the Christian Church, and it was with this 
doctrine that the thinkers of the Renaissance first came in 
conflict. 
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With the fall of Constantinople and the invention of 
printing a new era dawned in the West. There was a new 
birth of literature and of knowledge. Men began to think 
and to explore for themselves, and authority was compelled 
to yield place to reason. But it was a slow process. The 
_ prejudices of ages, and the organised opposition of a Church 
and society entrenched in those prejudices, had to be over- 
come. Astronomers, physicists, geographers, physicians were 
one after another confronted with the charge of heresy, 
because they contradicted the views derived from the ancient 
Greeks, and supposed to be revealed in the Bible. We are 
all familiar with the religious objections with which Columbus 
was confronted when he propounded the theory of a Western 
Hemisphere, and the condemnation and persecution of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and other great discoverers. Where the bulk 
of the Chinese stand to-day, there the Church and the great 
mass of the people of the West stood at the close of the 
fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth centuries. 
And even to-day the battle is scarcely won. Old men will 
remember the prejudice with which comparative philology was 
regarded, as contradicting what was supposed to be the Bible 
teaching, that Hebrew was the original language, given by God 
to men ; or the storm raised by the geologists and astronomers 
who declared that the world must have been created earlier 
than B.c. 4004; and men who have not yet reached middle 
age have heard from the pulpit or read in religious books 
and journals denunciations of Darwin and his epoch-making 
doctrine of Evolution, on the ground that that doctrine con- 
tradicted the Bible. 

What was achieved in the world of natural science by the 
discoveries of Columbus, Galileo, Copernicus, and others 
affected the world of literature also. Men commenced to 
question the writings of the past, their traditional claims to 
authorship and to authority. But here progress was even 
slower than in the field of natural science. It was the famous 
battle of the books between Bentley and Boyle in the closing 
year of the seventeenth century which first established modern 
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literary criticism on a firm foundation. Up to that time it 
was generally supposed that the questions of authorship, date, 
and composition of ancient books had been settled by com- 
petent scholars of the past, better fitted to decide the question 
than modern critics, and their authority was supposed to have 
placed these questions beyond cavil. 

The battle of the books was fought over the Zfistles of 
Phalaris. Bentley proved that these epistles were not, as had 
been supposed, written by Phalaris. The main points of his 
argument were: (1) that there is conclusive internal evidence 
of later authorship, in the mention of places and things which 
did not exist at the time of Phalaris; (2) by the argument 
of language they are shown to have been later than the time 
of Phalaris, since they employ a dialect not used until after 
his time ; (3) they presuppose different conditions of thought 
and different customs from those prevailing in the time of 
Phalaris; (4) the famous argument of silence—that there is 
no reference anywhere to the L£péstles of Phalaris for a 
thousand years after his time. 

As a result of this battle of the books, men began to 
question in all literary fields the authority on which traditions 
of authorship rested, and to apply everywhere the principles 
which Bentley had laid down. But this involved much more 
than the mere question of authorship. It involved, ulti- 
mately, historical traditions, as well as the traditions of literary 
composition ; for the two are inevitably linked together, and 
scholars had accepted the statements of ancient writers with 
regard to historical facts on the same authority on which they 
had accepted the traditional authorship of ancient books. 
But the process of investigation was slow, and men continued 
to accept the stories of William Tell, Romulus and Remus, 
and the like on the authority of the past, long after they had 
refused to accept traditions of literary authorship on similar 
authority. It was not until the present century that Niebuhr 
subjected the traditions of Roman history to a searching, 
critical examination, as epoch-making in its line as Bentley’s 
investigation of the authorship of the Zpzstles of Phalaris had 
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been in the line of literature. It was Niebuhr’s work which 
led Ewald to his famous reconstruction of Hebrew history, 
the foundation on which all later work in the study of the 
history of Israel is founded. 

It was inevitable that the awakening of thought and the 
substitution of reason for authority in science, secular litera- 
ture, and secular history, should ultimately affect sacred 
literature and sacred history as well. But these latter in- 
vestigations have a history of their own. It was the Spanish 
Jews among whom, chronologically, the work of Old Testa- 
ment criticism began, even before the time of the Renaissance; 
for we may pass over altogether the uncritical speculations of 
the first and following Christian centuries with regard to 
Ezra’s authorship of the Pentateuch and other books of the 
Hebrew Bible, which theory did, however, later exert an 
influence on Spinoza. The advanced thinkers of their day 
in all departments of knowledge, we are still indebted to 
the Spanish Jews for much of the form and phraseology of 
our modern Hebrew grammars. Inspired by the example 
of the Arabic scholars, they sought to apply scientific prin- 
ciples to the study of their own language and to formulate 
its laws. The verbal examination of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
resulting from these attempts, led some of them, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, to observe that certain passages 
in Genesis are inconsistent with a belief in the authorship of 
Moses. But this Jewish criticism did not, at the time, affect 
the Christian world. Taken up and expanded later by 
Spinoza, it played its part, but for the moment it passed 
unnoticed. 

The Reformation aroused men’s interest in religion, as the 
Renaissance had aroused their interest in literature and 
science ; and as in the Renaissance men had begun to think 
for themselves and investigate for themselves in scientific 
matters, so now in the Reformation they began to think and 
investigate for themselves in matters of religion. Carlstadt, 
in 1520, published at Wittenberg an essay, in which, on the 
ground that the style of narration after the death of Moses 
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remained the same as before, he argued that it might be held 
that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch. Luther, 
like all great religious leaders, was careless of the form in 
comparison of the substance. Noting the reference in 
Genesis xxxvi. 31 to the kings who had reigned in Edom 
before there were any kings in Israel, he asks what it 
matters whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch or not, and 
does not investigate the question further. It was not the 
man who wrote the book, nor the date of its writing, but 
the religious content with which he was concerned. Later 
in the same century, Dutch, Flemish, and Spanish scholars, 
like Du Maes, Bonfrére, Episcopius, Pereira, and the Jesuits, 
took up the critical study of the Old Testament, and went 
much further than Carlstadt had done in pointing out 
evidences of additions to or editions of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings at dates later than their 
traditional authorship. These critics, be it observed, were 
all pious Churchmen. 

Then came the free-thinking Hobbes in England, who, 
in his Leviathan (1651), noting the same passages which had 
seemed to Spanish Jews and Christian scholars inconsistent 
with Mosaic authorship, concluded that “‘ Moses wrote all that 
he is said to have written, as, for example, the volume of the 
Law which is contained, as it seemeth, in the eleventh of 
Deuteronomy and following chapters to the twenty-seventh.” 
He identifies this law with the law ‘“‘ which, having been lost, 
was long after found again by Hilkiah and sent to King 
Josiah” (2 Kings xxii. 8), following in part St. Jerome, who 
was the first critic to identify the law book of Josiah with 
Deuteronomy, but sets aside the title, ‘‘ Five Books of Moses,” 
as of no authority, and concludes that the Pentateuch, as 
a whole, was not his work. 

Next follows De la Peyrere (1654), a French Calvinist, with 
his curious theory of pre-Adamite men, from whom the 
greater part of mankind were descended, and his literary 
study of the Pentateuch with this idea in mind. Using the 
passages which had been already used by others, and adding 
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a few more, he reached the conclusion that Genesis was 
composed out of different documents, compiled and arranged 
by another than Moses. 

A little later (1671) Spinoza with trenchant pen discussed 
the chronological difficulties of the Pentateuch and the 
historical books. Both in his drastic method of treating the 
subject, and also in his conclusions, he went much further 
than any of his predecessors. Moses, according to him, had 
composed a book of commentaries on the Law, but that book 
was no longer extant. Deuteronomy was the law book pro- 
mulgated by Ezra, as narrated in Nehemiah viii. 9, and it was 
Ezra who had written the ‘‘ history of the Hebrew nation, from 
the creation of the world to the destruction of Jerusalem.” 

In his Critical History of the Old Testament (1682), Father 
Simon, of the Congregation of the Oratory, undertook to 
vindicate ecclesiastical tradition and the authority of Scripture 
against the speculations of philosophers like Spinoza. Never- 
theless, he agrees with the latter in recognising the diversities 
of style, the confusions of order, and the chronological incon- 
sistencies of the narrative of Genesis. Much after the manner 
of some of his Roman Catholic predecessors, and especially 
Du Maes, whose work he freely used, ‘‘he framed a theory of 
the composition of the Pentateuch out of documents drawn 
up from time to time by recorders or keepers of public 
archives under the direction of Moses.” 1! 

Three years later the Dutch scholar, Le Clerc, published 
a criticism on Simon’s history, in which, as already noticed, 
he propounded the principles of the Higher Criticism, He 
placed the study of the Old Testament on the same plane 
with all historical inquiry, demanding that the conditions 
under which any work was produced should be considered, 
the author’s purpose in writing it discovered, and the events or 
opinions to which he alludes taken into consideration. 


1 The Hexateuch. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER and G. HARFORD 
BATTERSBY, vol. i. p. 25. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
this valuable work, not merely for the above quotation, but also for many 
suggestions and some facts utilised in this chapter. 
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Up to this point we have a succession of investigators recog- 
nising differences of style, inconsistencies, and contradictions 
of statements, chronological difficulties, and the like, incom- 
patible with the composition of the Pentateuch in the age 
of Moses. We also find a general inclination to explain these 
phenomena by the supposition of the compilation of the 
Pentateuch from different documents; but no one had as 
yet proposed a method of distinguishing the documents. It 
was a French Roman Catholic physician, Jean Astruc, who 
furnished the first clue to the analysis of the documents in 
an anonymous work, published at Brussels in 1753. He 
observed that in the Book of Genesis the name Elohim was 
used for God in one set of narratives and Yahaweh in another, 
and that the difference in the use of the name of God 
corresponded with a difference in style. Accordingly, on 
the basis primarily of the differences of the Divine Name, 
he divided Genesis into two main narratives, A and B. 
Besides these two main narratives he found a small number 
of passages, apparently not belonging to either narrative, 
which he designated by the letters C to M. Valuable as 
his discovery was, for the moment his work produced no 
effect, and it is even doubtfui whether Eichhorn, who pub- 
lished a somewhat similar analysis in his Zxtyvoduction to the 
Old Testament, in 1780, was acquainted with his work. It 
is on the latter’s analysis that the subsequent work of criticism 
is really based, and with him the investigation of the Old 
Testament was transferred to the schools of Germany, where 
it found a fertile soil and progressed rapidly. Astruc had 
applied his analysis only to Genesis. Eichhorn suggested 
that a similar method of analysis was applicable to the re- 
mainder of the Pentateuch, but did not make a successful 
application of his method. That was done first by an English 
Roman Catholic priest, Geddes (1792), who, as a result of 
his investigation, reached the conclusion that the Pentateuch 
in its present form was not written by Moses; but that it was 
written, probably in Jerusalem, after the the time of David 
and not later than the reign of Hezekiah. Geddes’s work 
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influenced very strongly Vater, of Halle, who incorporated 
it in his Commentary on the Pentateuch (1802). Vater, how- 
ever, went further than Geddes in regard to date, holding 
that the Pentateuch as a whole was not in existence before 
the Exile. Then follows De Wette, inspired in his turn by 
Vater, with his Contributions to the Introduction of the Old 
Testament (1806). Leaving the mere literary questions which 
had attracted the attention of his predecessors, De Wette 
undertook an examination of the institutions underlying the 
Pentateuchal codes, and in doing this brought the whole 
literature of Israel under consideration. Beginning his investi- 
gations with a comparative study of the books of Chronicles 
and Kings, he reached the conclusion that Chronicles could 
not be accepted as evidence for the religious practices of 
Israel in the earlier periods, and that the only reliable evidence 
regarding those conditions was to be found in the unconscious 
testimony supplied in the allusions and references in Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. Arguing from this basis of historical 
fact, he found the requirements of the Pentateuch continually 
ignored or violated by the people at large and their responsible 
leaders ; and finally, as a result of this comparison of the laws 
with the evidence of the historical statements and allusions, 
he reached the conclusion that the Pentateuch contained a 
successive development of legislation, in which the Book of 
Deuteronomy could be clearly assigned to the seventh century 
B.C. ; results which, after a generation of dormancy, as it were, 
are now generally accepted. 

The man who first attempted a reconstruction of the history 
of Israel on the basis of a critical study of its literature was 
Heinrich Ewald (1843). Inspired, as already stated, by the 
work of Niebuhr in reconstructing the history of Rome, he 
undertook a similar reconstruction of the history of Israel. 
The necessary basis of his work was a critical analysis of the 
entire literature of Israel, for the purpose of sifting out the 
historical facts, arranging them in their true sequence, and 
determining the actual relation to one another of the events 
recorded or referred to. In the same spirit he undertook an 
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investigation of the language of Israel. He wrote a new 
Hebrew grammar and retranslated and rearranged, with a 
critical study of the text, the prophets and the poets of 
Israel. His work, but especially his “story of Israel, gave 
a vast impulse to the critical study of the Bible everywhere. 
He presented that positive reconstructive element which was 
necessary to give life and interest to the apparently negative 
work of the critical investigation of the Old Testament 
writings. Men arose from the reading of his works with a 
new sense of the reality of the events narrated and a feeling 
of personal acquaintance with the ancient prophets and poets, 
whose words echoed in their ears with a meaning applicable 
to their own times. He had filled Hebrew history with 
throbbing life, and kindled everywhere a new interest in the 
Bible and an enthusiasm for the critical study of the Old 
Testament. Since his time progress has been rapid. To-day 
his history and many of his results are antiquated; but the 
ideas for which he stood in the treatment of the literature and 
the history of Israel now prevail among scholars everywhere. 

Time would not suffice to mention the names of the 
scholars who have so brilliantly prosecuted the critical study 
of the Old Testament literature, or explored the development 
of the religion and institutions of the Jews in the almost half- 
century since Ewald’s time. Within that period, moreover, 
the successful prosecution of such studies has been vastly 
promoted by the archzological discoveries which have so 
greatly increased our knowledge of the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient Semitic world, of which Israel formed 
a part. Since Ewald’s time, also, the general application of 
the two principles of comparison and evolution has profoundly 
influenced and mightily quickened literary, historical, and 
religious study. 

We no longer study anything by itself, but compare it with 
correlated experiences and phenomena. In the sphere of 
language-study we have the science of comparative philology. 
Language is compared with language. By means of this 
comparison we have found that there are groups of languages 
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closely related to one another, and comparing these groups 
with one another, we have discovered certain universal laws 
of language. Comparing further the languages within each 
group, we ascertain the laws common to that group. By such 
comparison a flood of light has been thrown on language. 
We know Greek and Latin and Hebrew to-day as our pre- 
decessors did not know them. Where such a comparison has 
been made, we are able, to some extent, to write the history 
of a people on the basis of its language, to determine its 
origin, its connexions, its experiences, habits, and civilisation ; 
and much more, we are able to detect dialectical differences 
and their significance. The same principle of comparison is 
now applied to the study of history, of literature, of philo- 
sophy, of ethics, of religion. Recognising the kinship of men, 
and their subjection to the same general laws, we realise that 
under similar conditions they will think and act similarly. 
We can compare them with one another, establish certain 
categories and certain laws, and thus the fragmentary records 
of one people may be explained and expanded by a com- 
parison of the records of another. Why did men sacrifice? 
What is the meaning of sacrifice? We are no longer content 
to draw our conclusions from the laws concerning sacrifice in 
the Bible, or the allusions to sacrifice and the ideas connected 
with it in the historical books of the Old Testament, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, or to confine our studies to those 
documents. We ask ourselves whether the sacrificial rites 
of the Jews were the same as or different from those of other 
people. We compare them one with another, seeking the 
general underlying laws of sacrifice, and its fundamental 
meaning, casting in the process light on much that was 
formerly dark in the Jewish record. But just as comparative 
philology has proved that Hebrew was not the primal language, 
given of God in Eden; just as it has shown that Hebrew is 
one among many tongues and subject to the same laws as 
other tongues; so the comparative study of history and 
religion must inevitably lay Hebrew history and the religion 
of Israel side by side with the history and the religion of 
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other peoples, test them by the same methods, and apply to 
them the same rules. This men are doing to-day. 

The other great principle is evolution. Evolution, dis- 
covered by Darwin, in the world of natural phenomena, has 
within the last quarter of a century become an axiom of 
modern thought. It is impossible to-day to write a history of 
any sort without taking into account the doctrine of evolution; 
or rather unconsciously we posit evolution in the treatment of 
our theme. We observe everywhere an evolution taking place. 
Nothing occurs of itself. Every event, every opinion, every 
achievement is dependent upon what has preceded, and in 
its turn becomes the source out of which something further 
is evolved. This principle has given a reasonableness and 
a connectedness to history which it did not possess before. 
Viewing history thus as an evolution, we have a working 
hypothesis which helps us to fit events, institutions, laws, 
thoughts, beliefs, customs, rites, and ceremonies into their 
place in a great progressive series; not that the progress is 
always absolutely forward, but that nothing appears uncon- 
nected or unrelated. Each rite, each opinion, each belief is 
developed out of something which preceded it. It is the 
application to the study of the intellectual and moral history 
of the world of that which was first discerned to be God’s 
method in the world of physical nature. 

Space would not permit me to set forth in detail the results 
obtained by the application of modern methods of study to 
the investigation of the Old Testament. Be it noted that in 
applying such methods, in treating the Bible in that regard 
like other books, in applying to its exposition and elucidation 
the best science of the day, precisely as in the exposition of 
Homer, or Herodotus, or Froissart, or Shakespeare, and refusing 
to be bound by the interpretations or theories of the past, we 
are imitating the attitude of the early Church, as over against 
Jewish traditionalism and the Jewish doctrine of the inspiration 
of the letter. And be it noted further, that the present views 
of Bible scholars are not a mere passing fancy, nor in any 
sense an invention of enemies of the faith. They are the 
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result of a long series of development, affecting all science 
and all thought ; they are on all fours with the results obtained 
in other fields by the application of the same methods; they 
are results obtained by the labours of men who love the Bible, 
and who have toiled to make it more intelligible and more 
precious to their fellow-men. 

In general modern scholars have reached the conclusion 
that the Old Testament, in its laws and institutions, its his- 
torical narratives, and its prophetical and poetical writings, 
represents a gradual development. First they found four 
main documents in the Pentateuch and Joshua, combined by 
some editor into one work. ‘Then they ascertained that these 
documents represented not so much individual authors as 
schools of thought and periods of time, and that in a general 
way the whole historical literature of the Hebrews was a 
combination of materials from different sources, handled by 
different schools of thought at different periods, with differing 
theories and differing interests. About David or Solomon’s 
time the first Jewish chroniclers commenced their work, re- 
cording the stories and the history of their own time. They 
and their successors and continuators sought tq,gather up also 
the poetical fragments, the records, and the stories which had 
come down from the past, and combine them with their 
narrative. So these Jewish chronicles grew backward and 
forward, until they comprised the whole period, from the 
creation of the world to the narrator’s own time. Moreover, 
the narrative assumed different forms under different hands, 
in different places with different interests. Legislation grew 
in a somewhat similar way from Moses’ time onward. A law 
developed in practice, through legal decisions, adaptations to 
new conditions, compromises and codifications, into codes of 
laws, and those again into ever new codes, until in Ezra’s time 
we have the great mass of legislation known as the Priest’s 
code, all descended from Moses, and consequently all referred 
to him as its author. The Psalms grew in the same way from 
David’s time, or even earlier, onward. To a large extent what 
was first found to be true of Hebrew legislation and Hebrew 
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historical writing is now seen to be true of Hebrew psalmody, 
the writings of the prophets, and the wisdom literature. The 
literary conventions of ancient Israel were very unlike those of 
the present day, and scholars now recognise that practically 
all the literature of Israel which has come down to us is a 
growth, a result of re-writing and re-editing from age to age, 
and especially during the centuries succeeding the Exile, with 
the inevitable working in of the views of the editor and his 
age. The problem of modern scholarship is to separate the 
old from the new, and to trace as accurately as may be the 
process of development. 

Nor is this growth of Hebrew literature a thing unique. 
We find a similar growth among other peoples. A comparison 
is often made between the Pentateuch, with its four main docu- 
ments, as determined by critical scholars, with the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, at one time in common use in the Syrian Church. 
Tatian made a harmony of the four Gospels, forming a con- 
secutive story of the Life of Christ. This met with such 
popular approval that at one time it threatened to supplant 
the individual Gospels altogether in the Syrian Church. The 
process by which Tatian united the four Gospels is almost 
identical with the process by which the four great documents 
of the Pentateuch have been united into one; only in the 
former case the individual documents still continued to exist 
as such, and ultimately resumed their place in the Church, 
while in the case of the Pentateuch the individual documents 
were lost and the harmony alone preserved. 

Valuable for the light which it throws on the growth of 
Hebrew legislation and the conceptions which permitted the 
frequent modification and enlargement of codes of laws which 
still continued to be ascribed to one original law-maker, 
Moses, is a comparison of the laws of the Pentateuch with 
the collections of early English laws, the dooms or judg- 
ments, put forth by the kings of Kent or Wessex. King 
Alfred tells us that he collected such dooms together, and 
“commanded many of those to be written which our fore- 
fathers held, those which to me seemed good; and many 
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of those which seemed to me not good I rejected them,— 
and in otherwise commanded them to be holden.” Alfred’s 
dooms begin with the Ten Commandments and the legislation 
of what is now known as the Book of the Covenant, Exodus 
XXi.—-xxili.; but the Hebrew laws are handled with the 
greatest freedom, and adapted to the conditions of the time 
without the slightest hint that any change has been made. 
The dooms of Alfred are, in fact, a growth, based upon the 
Bible legislation, but with additions and changes, representing 
many ages and many hands. If we had those dooms alone, 
without the Bible with which to compare them, we should be 
sorely at a loss to determine what was taken from the Hebrew 
and what is of later date; and even now it is impossible to 
decide what is to be ascribed to Alfred and what to his prede- 
cessors. He played in the formation of those dooms much 
the same part which Ezra played in the formation of the Law. 

Somewhat similar to the story of Alfred’s dooms is the 
story of the growth of the Saxon Chronicle. This was 
originally a series of annals, written in Latin, dealing, for 
the most part, with local events. Alfred undertook to make 
it accessible to the unlearned by a translation into the 
English tongue, and in the translation fresh material was 
added to the original Chronicle drawn from other sources. 
Just as the Hebrew story was carried back ultimately to the 
Creation, and Hebrew history made to start with that event, 
so this Saxon Chronicle was carried back to the Incarnation, 
and the history of England brought into connexion with 
that new Creation of the world. Neither did the Chronicle 
stop with Alfred’s time. Copies were deposited in different 
monasteries, and continuators carried forward the record. 
Special events were noted in different places, and we have 
schools of chroniclers, belonging clearly to different localities, 
although we are quite unable to determine the individual 
hands by whom the different histories were written. The 
historical books of Israel were written in precisely the same 
way, except that only one compilation ultimately came down 
to us. The rest are lost. 
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Nor is it only England which, in its early laws and early 
history, furnishes a parallel to the growth of Hebrew laws 
and Hebrew historical writing. The literature of India, as 
we now know, was composed in a somewhat similar way, 
and the more extensive our knowledge of the laws and 
history and literature of early peoples becomes, the more 
examples we find of that very method of literary growth, 
which critical scholars of the Old Testament have ascertained 
to be the method of the formation of Hebrew literature. 

Much work remains to be done, and the opposition to 
this method of treating the Old Testament is not yet entirely 
overcome. ‘The ideas and the prejudices of an earlier period 
still remain powerful; but it may be fairly said that in the 
methods of study and the main results of critical analysis 
and historical reconstruction Bible scholars are agreed. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that many questions 
of detail are still unsettled, and that there is a tendency 
among critical students of the Old Testament at the present 
moment to subdivide too minutely, to depend too much 
on speculative, subjective criteria, to discard tradition without 
sufficient cause, and to assign everything to a later date 
without discrimination. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION OF ISRAEL 


OW you and I as children pored over the tales of the 

patriarchs and heroes of the Bible—Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob! Ah, the tricks and cunning of Jacob! How 
we admired and disapproved, became unconscious partisans 
for or against him, the wily Odysseus of Hebrew story! And 
again, the tale of Joseph. Most of us were with him from 
beginning to end; but I am afraid that on some of us, when 
we were children, he made the same impression which the 
good heroes of Sunday-school books seem to have made on 
Mark Twain. We rebelled against him; he was too good. 
His robe of many colours and his dreams were a personal 
affront, and we did want to take him down a peg, because we 
knew that he was setting himself up as better than ourselves. 
And then the heroes of Israel. Oh, what a charming passage 
that used to be about Gideon’s victory over the Midianites! 
I am sure some of us tried to “lap water with his tongue, as a 
dog lappeth.” We had an idea that it would be a sort of test 
of energy and courage. We would have liked, too, to break 
one of our mother’s earthen pots in the night, and swing 
a light, and blow a horn, and shout to scare the Midianites. 
That was fine! And when we read about Jephthah’s vow, to 
sacrifice what met him when he came home, and how it fell 
out that his daughter met him, you remember well the in- 
voluntary comparison you made, feeling as though it must 
be wrong to do so, with the story of Beauty and the Beast. 
When you had read the story of Elisha, you felt despite 
yourself a sympathy with the boys who were torn to pieces by 
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the bears, a personal sympathy, for you had done the same 
thing, and you certainly did not feel that the misdeed was 
so terrible as to merit death. I wonder if, when you were 
a good child, on Sunday afternoons you were allowed to take 
the big Bible, turn to the Apocrypha, and read the story 
of Bel and the Dragon, and whether you were quite clear 
in your mind as to the distinction between that and some 
of Grimm’s fairy tales ? 

You read those same stories now, but they are not quite the 
same. You surely must remember what a wonder and delight 
they were to you in childhood, however, and the strange mean- 
ings they conveyed to you. But they did teach you. You did 
not care for Amos, and Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
then, and Leviticus and Deuteronomy were dead letters. The 
lore of the child-world best taught the childish mind. 

We have progressed ; an evolution has taken place in our 
religious thoughts since childhood. We have all learned now 
to find progress, development, evolution in all things—in 
ourselves, in the physical or natural world, in thought, in 
ethics, in civilisation, in religion. We find ourselves believing 
in a development of religion in the world from childhood 
to maturity, just as we have known it in ourselves. And 
we find ourselves involuntarily, almost unconsciously, com- 
paring religious ideas, rites, and ceremonies. Such a word as 
Easter of itself forces comparison in our minds. The fact 
that the name of the greatest of Christian feasts is the name of 
an old Teutonic goddess leads us to think with kindliness 
of the pagan faith which gave us that name. Christmas and 
All Hallowe’en are connected with customs having their 
acknowledged origin in paganism. A few summers since 
I found the Armenians celebrating the Transfiguration festival 
by ascending hills and mountains, and throwing water on one 
another. On investigation, I ascertained that both in date and 
mode of celebration their Transfiguration corresponded to the 
old Persian feast of Abrizan. The early missionaries adopted 
that feast bodily, and connected it with the Transfiguration, 
because of the practice of ascending mountains. 
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Whoever has travelled has seen much of this. He has seen 
the old pagan polytheism still surviving under Christian forms 
and names. On every Greek island where a fane of Apollo 
once crowned the heights he finds the similar St. George 
worshipped, while close to the sea St. Nicholas has assumed 
the heritage of Poseidon. On the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, opposite Therapia, you see on a high hill the 
Moslem sacred tomb of the huge toe of that colossal saint, 
Joshua son of Nun. To the Christians the same tomb was 
the wonder-working tomb of St. Pantaleon ; and to the heathen 
Greeks it was equally sacred as the Bed of Heracles. So 
at Smyrna Christians and Mussulmans alike worship at the 
tomb of Polycarp, each a different saint; while at Baghdad 
the same shrine serves Jew and Moslem for the worship 
respectively of Joshua son of Jozedek and of St. Yusuf. Jonah 
has succeeded Dagon and Oannes, and Astarte has given 
place to St. Mary, St. Anna, and other virgin saints ; but under 
different names the old sacred places and something of the 
old worship still linger on. You see to-day the same sort 
of sacred trees and sacred stone-heaps which you read about 
alike in the sacred and profane literature of the Orient and 
a survival at least of the old rites connected with their cult. 
In Palestine religion has followed religion, but the old sacred 
places, and many of the ancient sacred practices, still linger on; 
places and customs that were sacred long before Israel entered 
Canaan. 

The most casual reader of the Old Testament can scarcely 
fail to see that Israel borrowed many of its sacred places from 
heathen antiquity. One city, which plays a part as a sort 
of sacred city in the history of the ark, and which is called 
a city of the Levites, is Beth Shemesh, “ house of the sun-god.” 
(There are at least two more cities of the same name in 
Palestine, showing the popularity of this cult.) Another 
Levitical city was called Anathoth, place of the goddess Anah, 
or Anath. Another Levitical city, which was also a sanctuary, 
or place of refuge for the man who had committed man- 
slaughter, was Kedesh, which means “sanctuary.” Now, as the 
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name existed before the Hebrew period, it is manifest that 
it was a sanctuary in the pre-Israelitic times. Qishon was 
a sacred river before the time of the Israelites, bearing the 
name of an obscure divinity, Qish, or Qaish, which also 
appears in the name of the father of Saul, and which we 
meet among the heathen Arabs; and from the song of 
Deborah we find that this river retained some sort of reputa- 
tion for sanctity among the Israelites of her day. Indeed, 
in a land where fountains and perennial streams are rare, all 
such tend to be held sacred and regarded as special mani- 
festations of a divine force. So the Jordan was sacred, and 
more particularly its fountain-sources at the foot of Hermon, 
from the most remote antiquity. This sanctity was taken 
over by the Hebrews, and this it was which led to the erection 
at Dan, the sacred sources of Jordan, of one of the two great 
temples of northern Israel. Long after that temple had 
vanished, under a different cult, the sources of Jordan were 
sacred to Pan, and the remnants of a shrine of that god exist 
there to this day, while the place itself is still called Banias, 
after the name of Pan. A curious and interesting reference to 
the sanctity of the spot and its fountains is contained in 
Psalm xlii. Compare with this that ancient song of a well in 
the Book of Numbers (xxi. 17, 18), beginning, “Spring up, 
well; sing ye to it.” Hermon itself was an ancient sacred 
mountain (its name means “ devoted,” or ‘ separated”), as was 
also Carmel, and, in general, every isolated, high hill. It is 
interesting to find two mountains sacred from the earliest 
time, one of them certainly from pre-Israelitic times, namely 
Nebo and Sinai, bearing names familiar in Babylonia. Nebo 
is the name of the god Nebo, or Nabu, the god of prophecy, 
whose name forms a component part of the royal names, 
Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, etc. The other, Sinai, bears the 
name of the ancient moon-god, Sin, the especial god of Ur, 
the birthplace of Abraham. 

The permanence of locality in connexion with worship 
is a well-established fact. A place or object once regarded 
as holy will retain its sanctity, even though the religion 
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which sanctified it and the ceremonies of its cult change 
entirely, 

And now, having considered places of worship, let us note 
some points connected with the manner of worship of God. 
All flesh-eating was sacrifice in early times. We have an 
example of the primitive Hebrew idea regarding this in the 
case of Saul after the victory over the Philistines near Mich- 
mash (1 Sam. xiv. 31 ff.). His men were very hungry, and 
began to kill and eat without any recognition of God. Saul 
was horrified, and setting up a stone as the representation 
of Deity, caused them to bring and kill the beasts there, 
the blood being poured out upon or before the stone, which 
thus received it for God. This conception of all flesh-eating 
as sacrifice still survives among the Arabs, even town Arabs, 
in language, and, to some extent, in fact. My workmen often 
asked me to “sacrifice” an ox or a sheep for them. And 
if I went to a chief’s camp a sheep was “sacrificed” for me. 
So also people, both Christians and Moslems, sacrifice a sheep 
at some zzara, inviting all to eat of the flesh; and the flesh 
eaten on such occasions is practically the only flesh that the 
common people eat. Leviticus xvii. shows a similar condition 
among the ancient Hebrews. The Hebrew name for altar, 
it will be noticed, is ‘place of killing,” and this, together 
with the fact that the words for kill and sacrifice are the 
same, is in itself sufficient evidence of the early Hebrew idea. 
But as early as the Book of Deuteronomy these primitive 
conditions change, giving place to a higher and more luxurious 
method of life. 

The early idea of God as connected by blood with the 
worshipper lends itself to the idea of God as the head of the 
family, or family gods; of which we see a trace in Jonathan’s 
excuse for David’s absence from Saul’s table, viz. that he had 
to go to take part in a family sacrifice. A little higher in the 
scale of advancing civilisation is a tribal god, then a national, 
and from this one advances a further step to true monotheism. 
The popular religion of Israel up to the time of the written 
prophets had not advanced beyond the national stage, and we 
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find abundant traces of the family, clan, and tribal stages. 
Some of the Divine names which we find in use may connect 
themselves with such tribal and family uses. I have already 
pointed out that Kish is a Divine name; so also are David 
and Solomon. Again, we find appellatives used as the names 
of Divinity, thus Ab, “father” as in Abram; Melech, “king” 
(written in late Hebrew usage, ‘‘Moloch” when used of a 
separate Deity, by way of differentiation), as Melchizedek; Baal, 
Adonis, etc. 

Again, we find a localisation of the Divinity. We find this 
in one form in the idea that Yahaweh, or Yehu, was specially 
connected with the soil of Palestine, as when David says that 
if Saul drive him out of the land, he drives him away from 
the face of Yahaweh, and forces him to worship the gods ot 
the land to which he shall flee (1 Sam. xxvi. 19). Or when 
Naaman begs some of the soil of Israel, that he may worship 
the God of Israel in Damascus (2 Kings v. 17). Another 
form of localisation is the attaching to certain places of a 
peculiar sanctity as dwelling-places, or haunts, or places of 
special manifestation of the Divinity. So Bethel is the house 
of God, the gate of the heavens (Gen. xxviii. 17). Fountains 
are peculiarly sacred as places where God comes forth from 
the earth to men, like Beersheba and Dan. High places, 
as places where He comes down from the heavenly to the 
earthly heights. All are familiar with the high places, the 
bamoth of pre-prophetic times in Israel and Judah, and I 
have already pointed out how many of these holy places were 
inherited from pre-Israelitic times. But not only the places, 
the cults also were inherited. All this naturally resulted in 
a practical polytheism. Indeed, the conditions were in many 
respects comparable with those in Spain, Italy, Russia, Greece, 
and Turkey at the present day. The virgin of this place and 
the virgin of that, the white virgin and the black virgin, are 
exactly paralleled by the Assyrian Ishtar of Arbela, Ishtar of 
Nineveh, Ishtar of Erech, etc. In Spain a common man 
holds more holy in practice the local saint at whose shrine 
he offers prayer in all his need, and whose relics have wrought 
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those miracles of which he often hears and whose evidence 
he sees, than the Christ by whose name he calls himself. He 
might swear falsely by Christ, but scarcely by the relics of his 
local saint, or virgin. So it is in Islam. Some of our men 
stole antiquities. They were examined by the oath on the 
Koran, and the chief culprit, a specially holy man, who bore 
the title Hajji, as one who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
swore falsely. Then they were all taken to the local shrine 
of a dead saint, unknown except in that region; but of that 
oath the culprit was afraid. So it was among the Hebrews. 
Remember, for example, the oath of Beersheba. In other 
words, there was practical polytheism. And yet in the same 
way in which a Spanish or a Mesopotamian peasant would 
to-day tell you that he is a monotheist, the average Hebrew 
would and could have told you the same thing. He had, 
in a vague and inconsistent way, an idea of a divine some- 
thing underlying everything. He would tell you of the heroes 
who were sons of the gods and the daughters of men; but 
the gods of his thought were superhuman beings, rather than 
the Deity itself. He was at once a monotheist and a poly- 
theist. Of course, when brought into direct contact with 
foreign polytheisms, he was in danger of accepting polytheism 
outright, as we find it adopted in the days especially of Amon 
and Manasseh. And yet it must be admitted that even a 
gross polytheism, like that of India, or that of Assyria, shows 
a monotheistic thought prevailing in the more spiritual and 
mystic interpretations of its forms and doctrines. 

Every early religion shows the worship of nature, and 
naturally. It is the simplest development of the animistic 
idea which underlies all primitive religious thought. The 
various processes of nature seem to involve a life behind 
them. The bubbling fountain, the flowing stream, the tree 
that grows as a man grows, and puts forth twigs and leaves 
and fruit, and dies and rises again—do not these show a 
life as real as the life of man? And if separate from his body 
there exists a soul, a life principle, must there not be such 
a spiritual existence to explain their life, inhabiting them as 
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its body, and perhaps perishing with their death? Here, of 
course, you have the Greek dryads, nymphs, etc. Again, the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and their relation to the 
world and the affairs of men, gave rise to the belief in mighty 
spiritual powers inhabiting and informing those bodies. In 
late Hebrew writings, of the period beginning with the close 
of the Exile, you see a conception of spirits of the heavenly 
bodies, which correspond to certain earthly existences. But 
this seems to be drawn from Babylonian and Persian ideas, 
and not to be a native Hebrew development. Similarly the 
worship of the heavenly bodies seems to be borrowed from 
without. In their treatment of the spirits of trees, fountains, 
and the like, the Hebrews, and indeed the Semites in general, 
differ from the Greeks. The sacred tree, the fountain, the 
sacred stone, the cherubim, and the like are inhabited by 
Divinity, but underlying this polytheism there is a monotheistic 
idea, Again, there are spiritual existences—satyrs, shedim, 
azazel, spirits whom Yahaweh sends out, angels; but all is 
vague and unformulated, and by that very fact we escape 
definite, theological polytheism, mythology, or even de- 
monology. The latter grows up later under foreign influences 
grafted on the original Hebrew thought-stock. But nature- 
worship is strongly felt. Pictures like those of Psalms xviii. 
and xxix. are not mere poetic figures. Yahaweh especially 
manifests Himself in the thunderstorm. The thunder is His 
voice. He inhabits a central place in the midst of the dark- 
ness of the storm-clouds. The lightning is the glimpse of the 
brightness of His presence. He rides in the storm. The 
clouds are the heavenly cherubim, containers of His presence. 
In the Temple this idea was represented by the mysterious 
dark chamber, the Holy of Holies, where He dwelt. Ezekiel, 
even, distinctly recognises this meaning, and this connexion 
between thunder-cloud and Holy of Holies. 

But Semitic nature-worship particularly took the form of 
worship of the reproductive powers of nature, and developed 
in directions which we regard as obscene. The dualism of 
sex is very prominent in Semitic polytheism. We know 
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this for the Babylonian from Greek writers, and also from 
the numberless obscene symbols and figures unearthed on 
every old Babylonian site. Phoenician and Aramzan practices 
we know from Greek writers and from the Bible to have been 
obscene. What about the Hebrews? We find among them, 
according to the testimony of the Bible, practices which we 
know were connected with obscenity among other nations, like 
the lamentation for Tammuz. Again, we find that in the 
Temple at Jerusalem the same abominations were practised 
in Josiah’s day which we find among the Pheenicians and 
Syrians in Astarte or Ashteroth worship, and it is possible 
that the narrative must be interpreted as meaning that these 
abominations had been practised ever since Solomon’s time, 
z.e. during the whole period of the existence of the first Temple, 
with a brief intermission in Hezekiah’s day. It is ordinarily 
supposed that these abominations were directly borrowed from 
other religions. The mazzebah and asherah, conventionalised 
symbols, must, however, be recognised as part of the common 
Semitic inheritance. The asherah is a tree, or else a con- 
ventionalised representation of a tree, a mere pole. The 
mazzebah was a stone object. They were finally expelled 
from Yahaweh worship in the prophetic period. 

Circumcision belongs in origin to the same general cate- 
gory; but it is difficult to tell how much, if any, of its 
original significance existed for even the very earliest Hebrew 
times. It appears as a sacred national mark, and assumes 
the form of a blood covenant. It is not apparently an original 
Semitic practice, but something derived from Egypt. 

The great feasts of the Hebrews are in so far akin to 
nature-worship as that they are connected with events of 
nature, the yield of the earth. In a general way they can be 
paralleled by the feasts of other peoples. With these natural 
events are combined, in the case of the Passover and Taber- 
nacles, certain historical reminiscences. The new moon, a 
very popular feast, but not equally recognised in legislation, 
is more distinctly a nature-feast. It is, however, of universal 
observance, and not merely Semitic. The sanctity of seven, 
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and apparently also of the Sabbath, appears in Babylonia as 
well as among the Jews. 

The idea of clean and unclean is a universal primitive idea, 
and in many of the details of their laws of clean and unclean 
we find the Hebrews in close accord with other Semitic 
peoples. It would, in reality, be better described as a custom 
of ¢aboo than of clean or unclean. The touching of a holy 
thing made a man unclean as much as the touching of an un- 
holy or anti-holy thing. What we call unclean was a thing set 
apart from man’s use, not necessarily unclean in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Both the connexion of Hebrew use with 
that of other Semitic peoples, and also the peculiarities of the 
Hebrew use itself, are well illustrated in the matter of unclean, 
or ¢aboo articles of food. The swine was in general ¢avoo 
among the Semites, but that ¢aboo was in its origin due to the 
sanctity, not the uncleanness of the creature. Sayce, in his 
Hibbert lectures on Babylonian religion, has pointed out 
from the inscriptions the peculiar sanctity or ¢avoo of the 
swine at Nippur. This was corroborated by our excavations ; 
for we found the boar a favourite object of votive tablets for 
the Temple of Bel. It enjoyed a peculiar sanctity, and there- 
fore was forbidden to be eaten as ordinary food of men. In 
the list of forbidden animals among the Hebrews occurs the 
coney, or rock badger (shaphan). This creature we find to 
have been sacred in the neighbourhood of Sinai. The hare, 
forbidden to the Hebrews, we find as a sacred animal among 
some at least of the other Semitic peoples. The origin of 
this sanctity in the case of the swine and hare may have 
been fecundity, which, with the tendency among the Semites 
to the worship of the reproductive powers of nature, would 
naturally lead to their sanctification or ¢aboo. Among the 
Hebrews, with their tendency away from nature-worship, the 
fact of ¢aboo remained after the cause had disappeared, and 
the animals became unclean in our sense of the word unclean, 
unholy and polluting. The ¢adoo on other creatures in the 
Hebrew lists was due to various causes: sometimes to old 
religious uses, sometimes to dirty habits, sometimes to frightful 
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or disgusting appearance, sometimes to the great value of 
the creatures for other purposes, or to their rarity. Such 
laws of clean and unclean all nations and localities possess, 
only in an unformulated condition. Compare the common 
feeling among English and Americans about frogs, snails, 
horseflesh, and the like. The Hebrew put everything on 
the basis of religion, and indeed all primitive societies do 
so now. The words of a Turkish provincial governor to me 
furnish a good example of this. I was dining with him in 
his so-called palace. He gave me a spoon, but was himself 
obliged by his “religion,” as he said, to eat with his fingers, 
We should have said custom, habit, or training where he said 
religion. 

The question of the Zaboo, or the clean and unclean, brings 
us to the relations of God and man and the conception of sin. 
The common conception of sin in the mind of the ordinary 
primitive Hebrew, much like that in the mind of any primitive, 
uncivilised or semi-civilised man, was that of offending God 
by breaking some of those rules which we should regard as 
external and arbitrary. The prophetic writings show us very 
distinctly that such was the popular idea of sin. It was the 
breach of such laws which aroused the anger of God. You 
find the same conception in the Babylonian penitential psalms. 
There is a bitter, heart-rending cry of sin; but when you ask 
what is the sin, you find it to be the breach of what we should 
call ceremonial laws. It is a sin against moral standards only 
in a secondary degree, as they may be regarded as involved in 
that ceremonial law. The God whose laws of clean and un- 
clean, or the like, have been broken is wroth, and inflicts sick- 
ness, trouble, distress. Such distress is itself an evidence of 
the wrath of God, and hence of sin. In Hebrew, the same 
word, rendered sometimes in our Bible “guilt,” is used for sin 
and calamity. A man may have sinned, as he knows by the 
fact that calamity has come upon him, and yet not know his 
sin. So the Babylonian psalmist cries— 


‘©O God, the sin that I know not forgive ! 
O Goddess, the sin that I know not, forgive !” 
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The Book of Job shows us in its argument a prevalence 
among the Hebrews of this same conception, against which 
the writer argues. The same idea also underlies the references 
to “secret sins,” in Psalms; and in Leviticus iv. we find a 
special ritual (the guilt offering) for appeasing God when 
calamity shows that a sin has been committed, because of 
which God is wroth, and yet the sufferer does not know 
wherein he has sinned. 

Among the Hebrews the punishments and rewards of sin 
must be given in this life. There is no proper immortality. 
Their idea of the condition after death is derived from the 
bloodless, sad appearance of the corpse, just as among the 
early Greeks and among the kindred Semitic peoples; a con- 
ception which appears among many primitive peoples. You 
will remember the consultation of the shades in the Odyssey, 
and the necessity of giving them blood to drink before they 
could speak. There was not annihilation, but a bloodless, 
gloomy existence, such as is described in the Babylonian poem 
of the descent of Ishtar into Hades. The spirits of the dead 
might be consulted, as in the story of Saul and the Witch of 
Endor. Great honour, amounting in some cases almost to 
worship, was paid to the tombs of the dead, as, for instance, 
the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, and Rachel, in the same 
way and to the same extent as among the Moslem Arabs of 
to-day. This never, however, reached a worship of ancestors, 
or even approximated to it. The honour of a man hereafter, 
and his comfort also, to some extent certainly, depended upon 
his tomb. It was the greatest misfortune to be cast out 
unburied. Compare the story of Rizpah and her sons 
(2 Sam. xxi.), and the dirge of Jehoiakim in the book of 
Jeremiah (xxii. 18). Such immortality as there was depended 
roughly on the preservation of the integrity of the corpse. 
Presumably the same methods of burying food and other 
objects with the dead prevailed among the Hebrews as among 
the Babylonians. 

And now a word about the methods and media of com- 
munication with God and the spirit world. Ritual is the code 
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regulating the relations between man and the spiritual exist- 
ences. The animistic conception is, as I have already said, 
fundamental in primitive religions. Now when man _ has 
reached the point of belief in the existence of spiritual 
existences lying behind material things, he must inevitably 
seek the means of communicating with those existences. The 
mysterious occurrences of nature are connected with the good 
and evil which befall him and traced to these unseen, but 
evidently powerful agencies. It becomes a matter of supreme 
moment, therefore, to enter into friendly relations with these 
agencies, and to find the means of controlling, or at least 
propitiating them. Here, as elsewhere, man reasons about what 
is outside of himself from his own analogy. What he likes 
the spirit will like, and vice versd. (Sometimes, however, he 
reasons by an inverse process, ascribing to the spiritual 
agencies a nature the opposite of his own. In any case, he 
reasons and must reason from his own analogy.) All things 
are full of latent meanings, revealing the spiritual agencies 
within, or behind them. Anything unusual is a portent. More- 
over, as each mishap proceeds in some way from these 
spiritual agencies, each mishap presumably has its portent 
and warning. A man sets out on an expedition, and meets 
with ill luck. Why? A hare had run across his path. That 
is the only incident he has noticed, because it had never 
befallen him before. He at once concludes that this was a 
portent of ill luck. The idea once started is accepted as a fact 
and handed on through indefinite ages ; not reasoned about, 
but accepted as a fact. 

A modern illustration of this acceptance of a custom as 
a fact without investigation is well supplied by the famous 
story of Bismarck and the guard on the grass plot at 
St. Petersburg. When visiting St. Petersburg Bismarck 
noticed a guard stationed on a grass plot near nothing, and 
apparently guarding nothing. Finally he asked the Czar 
why the guard was stationed there. The Czar, when his 
attention was called to the position of the guard, whom, 
if he had noticed, he must have seen hundreds of times 
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before, was unable to explain it, and found himself on 
consideration equally surprised with Bismarck. He sum- 
moned an officer, and asked of him an explanation of the 
guard, with much the same result. No one knew why the 
guard stood on the grass plot. The Czar becoming interested 
to fathom this mystery, after considerable investigation it 
was discovered that during the reign of some previous Czar 
the Czarina had discovered the first violet in the middle 
of that grass plot. The then Czar had stationed a guard 
there to prevent people from trampling on the violet, and 
the guard once established had continued by force of custom 
ever since, although there were no longer any violets to 
guard. The fact that something is a custom, or that it 
is established by tradition, or that it is ordered by authority, 
is far more potent with the immense majority of men than 
reason. They do not reason; they accept what has come 
to them on authority, through tradition, or by custom. 
Ritual, as already stated, is in its origin the etiquette 
of man in dealing with spiritual agencies. Now since the 
spiritual agencies are merely spiritualised men, or men 
projected in fancy into spiritual existence, the etiquette of 
primitive man with the spiritual agencies is naturally based 
on his etiquette with his fellow-men. By religious con- 
servatism this etiquette, which was that in use among 
primitive men, and the customs contingent upon this eti- 
quette, are continued in dealings with the spiritual agencies 
long after they have ceased to be observed among men. 
This is well illustrated by the continued use of flint knives 
for religious purposes long after metal had come into existence 
for every other use, a continuance observed in Hebrew ritual, 
where we find flint knives used for circumcision long after 
metal had come into use for the daily purposes of life. An 
excellent modern example of this religious conservatism was 
furnished me in an experience with a Russian priest. Acting 
as interpreter for one of our bishops, I went into the Holy 
of Holies, where the priest exhibited to us the method in 
which everything was done, as also the vestments used for 
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special occasions, some of which were of extraordinary 
beauty and richness. The Bishop noticed that these garments 
were fastened by cords and tapes, and that even the cuffs 
were put on in what seemed to us a very awkward manner 
by twisting a cord around the arm. He requested me to 
ask the priest why they did not use buttons. “Oh,” said 
the priest, “all we have has come down from apostolic 
times ; the apostles did not use buttons.” Modern clerical 
dress is in its way a survival of the same sort, except that 
it does not come down from the apostolic times. The 
same high vests and collarless coats of black which constitute 
the so-called clerical dress of our clergy of to-day are the 
regular costume of the higher Turkish officials in Con- 
stantinople. European dress was adopted in official circles 
in Constantinople during the time of Mahmoud, at which 
time clothes of this cut were in fashion. The fashions have 
changed since then, but the Turkish officials and our clergy 
have not changed. A still more pronounced case of the 
same sort is the knee-breeches and gaiters worn by our 
higher dignitaries, which come down from a somewhat more 
remote period. Our ecclesiastical vestments are a survival 
of the same kind, but still more ancient. 

But, to turn from modern examples to the study of the 
ritual of older periods, it should be noticed that ritual 
antedates mythological tales and theological explanations. 
This is a familiar fact in all religions, and no student of 
religion hesitates to understand certain tales and certain 
theological explanations which he meets with in those 
religions as due to ritual practices, which some later-thinking 
age has endeavoured to explain. The same phenomenon 
is to be met with in Hebrew history. The brazen serpent 
is older than the story of the brazen serpent, and many 
incidents in the lives of the patriarchs are but the explanations 
of ritual facts connected with certain localities in Palestine. 
You find in Hebrew ritual, as in the ritual of every other 
primitive people, survivals which have come down from 
prehistoric times, examples of the appendix vermtformis, as 
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it were, as well as ancient practices entirely inconsistent 
with the general principles of the ritual in which they are 
embedded. As examples of such survivals and manifest 
inconsistencies in Hebrew ritual I may mention the scape- 
goat and Azazel. A phenomenon of much interest in the 
study of ritual and the primitive law connected with ritual 
is the resemblances existing between the practices of regions 
which can have no possible connexion one with another. 
The practice of levirate marriage, laws for which we find 
in the Book of Deuteronomy, seems to be so peculiar in 
its nature that the student naturally supposes it to be a 
Hebrew development dissimilar to anything else; but we 
find precisely the same provisions in the laws of Manu in 
India. Similarly there are a number of most curious and 
close coincidences between the provisions of the code of the 
Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxi.-xxiii.) and the oldest 
Greek and Roman laws. Anyone who will take up a good 
modern commentary will be surprised to find how many 
of the provisions of that old code are identical with the 
provisions of the Ten Tables at Rome, the old Solonic 
code of Athens, or the laws of Lycurgus at Sparta. It will 
be observed that the resemblance is always closest in the 
oldest strata, and this is due not to any primitive contact 
between the different peoples, but to the similar development 
of ideas which are natural to the human race. 

Animism, the idea that there is a spirit in everything which 
exists, is universal, because man of necessity begins to study 
the universe from himself. He measures outside objects by 
his own body, in feet and fingers and ells. He counts by his 
body, making a decimal system out of the number of fingers 
on his hands and toes on his feet. So also, when he has 
realised the existence of a vital principle within himself, in 
some sort distinct from his body, an anima, he attributes to 
everything which he sees a similar spirit, through which it 
lives and acts. It is by a similar natural process of reasoning 
that he arrives at similar ritual results and propounds similar 
_ laws. But as he develops further he tends to differentiate, 
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and so in the higher strata of religious development the 
differences become more marked than the resemblances. The 
laws of Manu, the early Hebrew, Roman, and Greek laws 
resemble one another, or are in many cases identical, because 
in the earlier stages of development the minds of the Indians, 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans worked in the 
same way, and according to the same fundamental principles. 
But to return to Hebrew ritual, we find upon analysing that 
ritual that besides the general primitive and universal rites and 
laws, there are certain practices which are best paralleled by 
Arabic use, because they are a survival from the nomadic 
period of Hebrew history. There is, again, a great body of 
ritual which is identical with, or very similar to that of the 
Phoenicians, because it was taken over from the Canaanites 
along with the holy places at which it was observed, which, as 
we have already seen, were inherited by the Hebrews from 
their predecessors. ‘The Marseilles sacrificial tables show us 
that a number of the sacrificial terms and rites in use among 
the Hebrews were identical with those in use among the 
Pheenicians. In the name for priest there is a curious 
evidence of a struggle between Syrian and Phcenician in- 
fluences. The Phoenician name for the priests was Kohanim, 
the Syrian name Kemarim, Both names were in use among 
the Hebrews, but the name of Kohanim finally prevailed, and 
that of Kemarim came to be applied to the priests of the high 
places, until at length it was used as a term of reproach and 
opprobrium indicating false worshipping. Still another stratum 
of the law shows a close connexion with Babylonia. In the 
matter of the construction of the Temple we find a striking 
resemblance between Hebrew, Phcenician, and Syrian uses, 
and the excavation of Babylonian temples shows us that all 
these are modifications of a more primitive type existing there 
and in Southern Arabia. The Holy of Holies was not 
peculiar to the Hebrews, and the pillars of Jachin and Boaz, 
which stood before the Hebrew Temple, also stood before 
Pheenician and Syrian temples, and may be found in a some- 
what more primitive form in Arabia, The arrangement of the 
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Hebrew Temple, by which one progressed inward and upward 
from court to court until the mysterious Holy of Holies was 
reached, was common to it with the temples of the Phcenicians 
and Syrians, and was derived apparently from Babylonian 
sources. The altar standing in the court in front of the holy 
place is the common usage of the Semitic world. The priests 
and prophets of Israel have sometimes been spoken of as 
characteristic features of the religious life of the Hebrews. 
But they are the same, in outer form at least, as the priests 
and soothsayers of the Phcenicians and the Syrians. 

It may be asked, If in all these respects Hebrew religion is 
identical with the religion of the nations round about, if it 
has rites which may still be found among the nomadic Arabs, 
if it has such a body of ritual which it has taken over from 
the Phoenicians or the Babylonians, what is there that is 
national, what is there that is peculiar to the Hebrews, and 
what part did that Moses play to whom we have been accus- 
tomed to ascribe the foundation of Israel? Moses was, in 
fact, as the Bible states, the author of both the national life 
and the national religion of Israel. In European vine regions 
they take the American wild vine stock, and when it has taken 
root and grown strong and healthy, they graft upon it some 
fine variety of cultivated grape. The life and vigour are the 
life and vigour of the primitive American wild vine, but the 
fruit is derived from the new graft which dominates the wild 
stock upon which it has been grafted. Something like that 
took place in Israel. On the wild stock of its prehistoric 
ritual was grafted a new and nobler element. This is Moses. 
Later, others, following the example and working in the spirit 
of Moses, took grafts from him and grafted them on the 
Canaanite stock as he had been grafted on the stock of the 
prehistoric ritual. In this way and in this sense the whole 
body of Hebrew ritual became Mosaic; the Mosaic principle 
was grafted on the stock of common forms. To illustrate 
how this was done, let me use one example only. We read 
much of the ark in Hebrew story, but the ark is not peculiar 
to the Hebrews. It was used in Egypt and in Babylonia also. 
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It was the ship for the transportation of the divinity or his 
symbols. Taking such ship or ark, Moses placed in it, instead 
of an image symbolising divinity, two tables of stone contain- 
ing the ten words. In ritual practice, at least until the time 
of its capture by the Philistines, this ark was carried about by 
the Israelites in the same way in which other peoples carried 
their god and his symbols; but the symbol here used, the two 
tables containing the ten words, constantly pointed away from 
images of God in the form of man or of some beast toward 
God as law, and His service as obedience to that law. 

It should be remembered, by the way, that ritual codes are 
not in antiquity separated from what we call moral, civil, and 
social laws. So in the Pentateuch we have ritual, moral, and 
social laws combined in one whole, ascribed to God as the 
inspirer and Moses as the inspired author. He is the inspired 
author in the sense which I have pointed out; but when you 
ask in detail what was the ritual practice of Moses, what rites 
can we trace back to him, what laws and what institutions can 
we ascribe to him, you ask a question that probably never can 
be answered. He bound a quantity of families and tribes 
together into a loose form of national life by a certain bond of 
brotherhood ; he took their ancient rites, usages, and laws, and 
unified them, grafted a mystical spirituality upon them, and 
left them to develop unto fruitage. In studying the ritual 
codes in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, we are met every- 
where by representations of the wilderness. The whole 
temple ritual is schemed out as though originating in the 
wilderness. The ritual ordinances are presented in the form 
of a story connected with the wandering in the wilderness. 
Very little study is needed to show anyone the impossibility 
of this in a literal sense, but it must not be lost sight of that 
this tradition is founded on fact. The foundations which 
Moses laid were laid while Israel was still a wanderer. It was 
in the days of their wandering that Moses established a 
monotheistic worship, with one central symbol and one 
central place of worship. But one central place of worship 
was not laid down as a law; it was a mere ritual fact 
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arising out of the conditions under which Israel existed in 
that day. 

Other practices which we can probably trace back to Moses 
would involve—in a settled community covering any consider- 
able extent of country—numerous places of worship; for 
instance, the order to bring every beast that was to be slain 
for eating and kill it before the tabernacle. The natural 
result of this was that when Israel became a settled com- 
munity, sacrifices were offered at many shrines. Israel sought 
to be close to its God, and the pious Hebrews brought their 
animals and slew them before the shrine of their own neigh- 
bourhood in accordance with the provisions of the ancient 
law of the wilderness. At a later date, when stress was laid 
on the other idea of having one sanctuary, it was necessary to 
modify this law, or rather to substitute for it a new law, in 
accordance with which it was permitted to kill animals to eat 
anywhere, and the people were told that they might eat them 
without offering any part unto God. The very conflict which 
we find in the history of Israel is in itself an evidence of the 
Mosaic origin of the two institutions, or rather that Moses 
laid down certain principles which in the conditions of the 
wilderness naturally involved both institutions, and that in 
the period after the wilderness, the people following the 
external side of the law rather than its spirit, the conflict 
ensued which we have seen. Again, Moses established the 
principle of monotheism, but he did not lay the stress upon 
one special name for God which should be a peculiar mark of 
Israel. This left the way open to polytheism at a later date, 
through the use of many names for God; but on the other 
hand, prepared the way for the foundation of a universal, as 
over against a national and local religion. We must also 
attribute the foundation of the Hebrew priesthood to Moses. 
Aaron was an historical character, and his priestly functions as 
a contemporary of Moses are historical; but the later attribu- 
tion of Aaronic descent to all the priests cannot be accepted 
literally, and the Bible itself is the best evidence that it is not 
to be accepted literally. Priests are in all nations a pre- 
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historic institution, for the office of priest is the necessary 
outcome of the attempt to provide media of communication 
with spiritual agencies, which attempt, as we have seen, began 
before the dawn of history. But a priesthood once established 
tends to become a caste; the office becomes hereditary, and 
little by little the priesthood assumes to itself ever new powers. 
This, which is the common history of the priesthood in all 
religions, is the history of the priesthood in Israel also. 

One of the most perplexing points in the study of the 
Hebrew priesthood is the origin and position of the tribe 
of Levi. The word Levi apparently means “bound,” or 
“‘attached to.” There is, however, much uncertainty as to 
the true explanation of the term. Some have supposed that 
it means bound, or attached to the sanctuary, and that Levi 
was not properly a tribe, but merely a designation for those 
who were bound, or attached to the sanctuary. There are 
apparently contradictions in the Bible narrative. In Genesis 
xlix. Levi is mentioned as a tribe, but in other passages 
we hear of Levites from the tribe of Judah and from 
Ephraim. From the earliest times special sanctity was attri- 
buted to Levites, although members of other tribes could 
officiate as priests, as we see from the story of Micah 
(Judges xvii.). In the Book of Deuteronomy all priests are 
designated as Levites and all Levites as priests. After the 
Exile we find priests and Levites distinguished the one from 
the other. In the post-Exilic period Levites are confused 
with Nethinim, “those who were given,” that is, slaves, or 
descendants of the slaves of the sanctuary. This confusion 
suggests to us that what happened at this time might have 
happened before, and that the tribe of Levi in the bulk may 
very well have been descended from those who had been 
in one way or another given to the service of the sanctuary. 
It ought to be added that in the period immediately succeed- 
ing the Exile the distinction between Levites and Nethinim is 
carefully observed. At that period also we find temple singers 
constituting guilds, apparently outside of the Levites. At 
a later date all distinction is lost; the Nethinim and the 
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various guilds of singers and porters are merged in the 
Levites. 

In the early times of all peoples the priesthood is important, 
not only on its ritual side, but also in social and civil life. 
The priests are the depositaries and interpreters of traditions, 
customs, rites, etc. In all early codes, in all countries, the 
appeal for decision is to God. If there is no precedent which 
determines in a given case what shall be done, then God must 
be appealed to to establish one. If there be a question of 
veracity between two persons, God must be appealed to to 
decide. What we find among all other nations we find also 
among the Hebrews. In the early Hebrew codes questions 
not capable of other decision are referred to God. The word 
God is used in the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxi.—xxiii.) 
in a sense which we are practically compelled to translate 
as “judge”; but God was a judge through the medium of the 
priest, and the shrine at which the priest officiated was the 
court of justice. Out of the fact that the appeal was made 
to God through the priest the priest became the law-maker. 
First he interpreted God to man in his decisions, then he 
became the depositary of tradition and custom and of the 
decisions of the past, and then he became the codifier of these 
customs and traditions in the form of laws. And because 
priests were what I have described, they became also the 
conservers of knowledge to the people, the writers and 
recorders of the nation. 

In the earliest times the priest was not especially the 
sacrificer ; his function was to act as the regular interpreter 
of God. Ritual functions were, however, increasingly as- 
sumed by the priests as time went on. In early times 
among the Hebrews, as among practically all nations, any 
man could sacrifice. It was the function of the head of the 
family, of the chief of the tribe, of the king of the nation. So 
we find Gideon and Manoah sacrificing in the Book of Judges, 
Saul officiating as chief priest when his men sacrificed for eating 
after the slaughter of the Philistines, David sacrificing as the 
head of the nation, Elijah, the prophet, sacrificing for the 
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people, Uzziah, the king, sacrificing in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
There is also in the usage of the Passover an interesting and 
instructive survival of the custom by which the head of the 
household was the sacrificer for the household. We find the same 
thing in Moslem sacrifices. In course of time, as the priests 
assumed ritual functions, the right of sacrifice was limited 
among the Hebrews, as elsewhere. We find traces of this 
progress in the historical books, where the original facts 
and later stories of the theologians are sometimes curiously 
combined, as in the case of Samuel’s rebuke of Saul (1 Sam. 
xiii. 9 ff.), which everyone who has read the passage must 
have felt to be peculiarly illogical and unjust under the 
circumstances described, although it becomes perfectly clear 
when we analyse the document critically. On the same plane 
stands the story of Dathan and Abiram, in Numbers xvi. 
With this, in the form in which we have it, has been combined 
the story of Korah, in which we have pictured the struggle 
between the priests and the Levites. But the best known 
of all the notices in the Bible, and that which is put at 
the latest date, is the story of Uzziah, who was smitten with 
leprosy for executing the office of a priest in the Temple 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 21-23). The most naive picture of all the 
accounts of assumption of power on the part of the priest 
which we find is that contained in the account of the priests 
of Shiloh, in 1 Samuel ii. This story, in the form in which we 
have it, is in itself very early. Here we are told that in 
the older time it had been the custom when a man sacrificed, 
after the blood had been poured out and perhaps some 
portion of the sacrifice had been actually burned by fire 
to God, for him to cut up the animal and put it in the pot 
to cook, in order that he and his family or friends might feast 
upon it before God. While it was still in the pot, the priest or 
his servant would come and thrust a fork into the pot, and 
whatever was secured by that thrust became the property of 
the priest. It is a cause of bitter complaint that the sons 
of Eli are violating this ancient and immemorial practice, and 
insisting upon taking a definite and probably larger portion 
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of the animal sacrificed before it had been put in the pot 
at all. 

The variety of places of worship among the Hebrews was a 
necessary result of the application of the ritual practices of the 
nomadic period to the changed conditions of the settled life 
in Palestine and the more extended territory which was occu- 
pied ; so that, for example, in Leviticus xvii., which I regard 
as containing in principle legislation of the earliest stratum, it 
is forbidden to kill any creature to eat, except before the 
sanctuary, for all eating is sacrifice, and every creature which 
is slain must be slain before God. To carry out this principle 
when the camp had turned into a nation occupying a large 
territory involved the establishment of innumerable sanctuaries, 
and we find the Jews throughout the historical period until the 
time of Josiah worshipping and sacrificing at innumerable 
sanctuaries. 

The necessary result of the establishment of the kingdom 
was a tendency toward the centralisation of worship. The 
great number of small shrines, acting as so many rival local 
centres, tended on the whole to disintegrate the nation. If 
the nation was to be centralised under one individual, its 
worship must be centered also, either in his person or under 
his control, at the place of his residence. David, according to 
the account given in the books of Samuel, was head of the 
Jewish Church in a far more absolute sense than to-day the 
Czar of Russia is the head of the Russian Church, or the Sultan 
the head of Islam. David himself was a sacrificer, and not 
only did he sacrifice as head of his family and head of the 
nation, but he appointed his sons priests (2 Sam. viii. 18), just 
as in the Book of Judges we are told that Micah appointed his 
son a priest (Judges xvii. 5). Both for the purpose of restoring 
that which was ancient and holy in Israel, and also for the 
purpose of obtaining special sanctity for the sacred place that 
was near his person, David restored the Ark which had for 
many years been resting in desuetude and oblivion. Two 
chief priests are mentioned in the history of David as officiat- 
ing at the same time, Abiathar and Zadok. In reading the 
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account in the books of Samuel of the activities of Abiathar 
it will be observed that there is little or nothing about sacrifice, 
but very much about the casting of the lots. At the time of 
David the primitive conception of the priest still prevailed ; his 
special function was not to sacrifice, but to interpret the oracles 
of God and cast the sacred lots. A survival of this ancient 
function of the priesthood is found in the Urim and Thummim, 
which are special marks of the high priest in the later periods 
of Judaism. After the casting of the lots had ceased to be his 
special work, the lots themselves remained as a sort of insignia 
of office, indicating what the origin of the priest had been. 
But David had in his immediate surroundings not merely 
priests, but also prophets, and in this regard he differed in no 
respect from kings of the surrounding nations, Phoenicians, and 
Syrians. Among these peoples also you find both priests and 
soothsayers, and this duplicity of the interpretation of God to 
men has survived in the Orient until this day, so that in Islam 
you find the division into the Ulema, the representatives of the 
priesthood of earlier times and other peoples, and the Der- 
vishes, who are the soothsayers and prophets. As between 
priest and prophet we might define the former as the regular, 
the latter as the extraordinary medium of communication 
between God and man. 

Solomon carried the centralisation of worship much further 
than his father, and the erection of his great Temple at Jerusa- 
lem marks a most important step in the development of the 
religion of Israel. That Temple had the most far-reaching 
results in relation not merely to the ritual, but also to more 
fundamental parts of the religion. The Temple itself, in its 
architecture and symbolism, may be called identical with the 
temples of the nations round about. The Hittite temple de- 
scribed in one of the inscriptions of Sargon of Assyria, and the 
famous Hittite-Syrian temple at Hierapolis, near Carchemish, 
so far as we can judge, were of the same general character as 
the Temple of Solomon. What little we know about Phcenician 
temples shows the most striking analogies between them and 
the Temple of Solomon, and the excavation of ancient Baby- 
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lonian temples shows us, as already pointed out, the same 
fundamental principles in use in Babylonia and at Jerusalem. 
The Holy of Holies, the succession of courts one above the 
other, leading up ultimately to the mysterious inner place 
where the invisible God dwelt in darkness, the form and place 
of the altar, the strange columns before the Temple, called by 
the Jews Jachin and Boaz—all these are features common to 
the Jewish Temple, with the temples of Phcenicia, Syria, Assyria, 
and Babylonia. 

The Temple of Solomon was a great cathedral for the worship 
of the Jews, and very much like the Roman Catholic cathedral 
of the present day, which, besides its high altar, has innumer- 
able side-altars dedicated to its various saints and especially to 
the Virgin; and like the great temples of Babylon, which, 
besides the central Holy of Holies dedicated to the great god 
of the country, had innumerable other shrines consecrated to 
various other divinities, prominent among which was always 
the female half of the great god, the Beltis of the Bel—so 
until the time of Josiah the temple of Yahaweh at Jerusalem 
was a sort of pantheon where the shrines of numerous other 
divinities, but especially of Ashtaroth, were grouped about the 
Holy of Holies dedicated to Yahaweh. The high priest of 
the Yahaweh shrine of this great cathedral of Solomon was 
Zadok, and in his family the priesthood of Yahaweh became 
hereditary, and was ultimately limited to that family only. 

The great national schism under Solomon’s son found itself 
confronted, when it would have restored the ancient condition 
of things—for this was really the object of the rebels—with the 
religious influence of this Temple; and the new kingdom, in 
order to counteract that influence, was forced itself to establish 
cathedrals of a similar nature, to the detriment of the local 
shrines which were the representatives of the ancient religion, 
in the popular view at least. In the northern kingdom two 
cathedrals were established instead of one: the one at the 
ancient prehistoric shrine of Bethel, which was a place 
rendered peculiarly sacred to the Israelites through the stories 
of the patriarchs, and the other at Dan, one of those natural 
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centres of worship the sanctity of which continued unimpaired 
through the periods of many beliefs, because at that point the 
great springs of the Jordan gush out from the under world. 
The priesthood of the northern kingdom was apparently a 
restoration of somewhat more primitive times. They do not 
appear in the northern kingdom to have recognised the 
Levitical right to the same extent to which it was recognised 
in the south, but to have permitted persons of other tribes 
to officiate as well as Levites. 

The priesthood of the Yahaweh Temple at Jerusalem was 
Aaronic. We are told incidentally that the priests of the 
cathedral at Dan were descended from Moses. If I under- 
stand the history of the north, the name Yahaweh did not 
receive the emphasis there which was given to it in the south. 
If the name was, in the earlier days of the northern kingdom, 
used at all, it apparently took a secondary place, the special 
name for God which was used being the broader and more 
generic title El. 

At the time of Ahab, who made alliances of a very inti- 
mate nature with the Phcenicians in order to strengthen him 
in his contest with Damascus, Phoenician worship as such 
was introduced. It was in so many of its outward forms 
and names similar to the worship of Israel, that it may have 
seemed to Ahab as though it would be merely an adoption 
of something more complete and higher to substitute this 
worship for that of his own people. Jezebel, his wife, was, 
as we are led to suppose, an almost fanatical adherent of 
the national worship of her city. Her name itself means 
“woman of Bel,” a name which has been handed down 
to us from the Phcenicians through the Spaniards in the 
form of Isabella. We see in other particulars the great in- 
fluence which Jezebel exerted over her husband and over 
the court at large. It was the endeavour to substitute this 
apparently similar Phcenician cult for the native religion which 
brought about the fight against Baal headed by the prophet 
Elijah. His name (God is Yah) indicates the basis of the 
conflict. It is necessary that one characteristic Hebrew name 
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shall be taken for God, and he takes that name which has 
prevailed in the south and which is identified with the Temple 
at Jerusalem. His mission is to declare that God is Yah—or 
Yahaweh, as it appears in the full form. His mission was 
successful ; and the Jehu dynasty, which was established in 
place of that of Ahab, is the Yahaweh dynasty. Jehu, as 
written in our Bible, is nothing but the word Yahaweh. It 
will be observed also that whereas until the time of Elijah we 
find in northern Israel no proper names containing the name 
Yah in composition, from that time on it begins to be as regu- 
lar a component part of royal names as it had been in the 
southern kingdom since the days of David. 

Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel, becoming queen at 
Jerusalem during the minority of her son, usurped the throne 
for herself, and undertook to introduce Baal worship into 
Jerusalem also. The defeat of her project was due to the 
activity of the priests of the Temple of Yahaweh at Jerusalem ; 
and the fact that these priests succeeded in preserving the 
Davidic dynasty from destruction and re-establishing it 
upon the throne, as well as the fact that they embodied 
national and popular sentiment in battling against Athaliah 
for the preservation of the cult of Yahaweh, naturally greatly 
increased their power. 

The fall of Samaria is an event the literary and historical 
significance of which has generally been underestimated. Up 
to that time culture and civilisation had had their home in the 
north. The relative positions of Samaria and Judah were 
somewhat the same as those of Constantinople and Rome 
during the Middle Ages. The theologians of the West to-day 
claim that Rome represents the direct ecclesiastical line, the 
true Church, the true priesthood, whereas Constantinople 
represented a secondary development, and was guilty of heresy 
and schism. This is precisely the view which the writer of 
Chronicles takes with regard to the Church of Judah and the 
Church of Israel. But if in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the true Church and the genuine deposit of religion were 
at Rome, even the Roman Catholic historians must allow 
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that culture and civilisation were at Constantinople. It was 
the fall of Constantinople which drove this culture from the 
Eastern empire to the Western, brought about the Renaissance, 
and did its part, and that a great part, in effecting the religious 
reformation of the sixteenth century. Similarly the fall of 
Samaria resulted in sending the scholars and the literature 
and the civilisation of Samaria to Jerusalem, producing there 
the Renaissance of the time of Hezekiah, and preparing the 
way for the great religious reformation of the succeeding 
century under King Josiah. Hezekiah undertook to establish 
a library in Jerusalem (Prov. xxv. 1), and it is to this library 
presumably that we owe the preservation of so much of the 
literature of northern Israel, which is now embodied in our 
Bible. It was under Hezekiah that the prophets of Jerusalem 
first began to write and we encounter the written as over 
against the spoken prophecies. Presumably at the same time 
the earlier codifications of ritual and social laws began to 
assume a written form. There was discovered not long since 
at a temple in Crete a tablet containing directions for the 
sacrificers and worshippers at the temple. We were already 
familiar with the Phoenician tablet of Marseilles, containing 
a sort of tariff for the worshippers. I think we may fairly 
assume that long before the period of Hezekiah similar tablets 
and directions had been in existence for the convenience of the 
sacrificers and the benefit of the priests at Jerusalem. So, 
for example, the sacrificial provisions contained in the first 
chapters of Leviticus, which are of very ancient date, may 
well be supposed to have been handed down from an early 
period inscribed upon such tablets. But in the time of 
Hezekiah, I suppose, the codification of the laws and ritual 
and also of traditions and customs progressed much farther, 
under the stimulus of the literary atmosphere which then 
began to prevail. 

I have already pointed out that this Renaissance led to a 
reform in the following century ; indeed, the religious reforma- 
tion had begun already at the time of Hezekiah, but was 
not completed and did not take its ultimate shape until the 
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succeeding century. At the time of Hezekiah, and still also 
at the time of Josiah, the Temple was, as has been said 
before, a Pantheon. A brazen serpent was worshipped there, 
the worship of which was justified by the story that during 
the wanderings in the wilderness it had been put up upon 
a pole at a time when poisonous serpents invaded the camp, 
and whosoever looked upon it had been healed. This is 
generally regarded by students of religions as a relic of totem 
worship. The Asherah was the symbol of a very foul cult, 
but that also, with all its disgusting surroundings and its 
lust, licensed under the name of religion, was housed in the 
courts of the Temple of Yahaweh at the time of Hezekiah. 
The religious reformation drove out all such impure worship 
and all foreign worship. 

We find the prophet Isaiah denouncing mere ritual; we find 
him also a friend of and fellow-worker with the chief priest 
of the Temple of Yahaweh at Jerusalem. Isaiah’s call to 
prophecy, according to his own account, was based on the 
ritual of the Temple. He receives the call through the form 
and in the language of that ritual as he is worshipping there. 
The sacred and mysterious Holy of Holies lies open before 
his eyes, and you see that in his thought God is localised 
there. That is the particular holy place through which he 
is able to conceive of the mystery, and the glory, and the 
holiness of God. Even that holiness doctrine which is so 
marked a characteristic of Isaiah is taken from the technical 
phraseology of the Jewish ritual. If the whole priesthood 
of the Temple was not awake to the spiritual meanings lying 
behind the ritual, at least the chief priest seems to have been, 
and a man so spiritually minded as Isaiah was able to find his 
religious home and his spiritual inspiration in the Temple of 
Jehovah. This being the case, we can see how it was that 
the reformation, which aimed at overthrowing the shrines of the 
false gods which were to be found in the Temple, originated 
with and was carried through chiefly by means of the priests of 
that Temple working in harmony with the prophets. 

It is worth while to notice that the deliverance from 
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Sennacherib in this reign, connected as it was with the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, played a most important part in directing 
and formulating the Messianic hope. In fact, the Messianic 
and prophetic interpretation of that deliverance became the 
cause of the downfall of good King Josiah in the following 
century. For, having this mighty deliverance before his eyes, 
due to the goodness and the reforms of Hezekiah, he supposed 
that he also, because of his reforms and because he had kept 
the Law of Yahaweh, would be given victory over superior 
numbers; and relying on this faith, he ventured to oppose 
the overwhelming superior forces of the King of Egypt, and 
perished in the attempt. 

Following Hezekiah came a period of reaction under Amon 
and Manasseh, and the introduction of various heathen cults, 
no longer apparently under the claim that they were national, 
but distinctly as foreign. The introduction of foreign cults 
of this nature naturally involved the interests of the priests 
even more than those of the prophets. The priests of 
Yahaweh’s Temple were directly assailed by such attempts 
to establish other cults. It was during the reign of Josiah 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was found in the Temple—that 
book which claimed that the Temple of Yahaweh at Jerusalem 
was the only legitimate place of worship for Israelites, which 
laid down the law of unity of worship and prescribed this 
place as the God-ordained centre of the national religion. It 
will be observed that this was a revival of the ancient practice 
of the prehistoric, nomadic period of Israel’s life, of sacri- 
ficing at one place, the one central shrine of the camp of the 
wandering Israelites ; and I have already pointed out that the 
study of the religious development of Israel seems to make 
it clear that unity of worship in this form originated with 
Moses as a ritual fact during the period when he was uniting 
the wandering tribes of Israel into one loose band of brothers. 
This ritual fact now assumes a new meaning; it becomes a 
ritual necessity if the worship of one God is to be preserved ; 
and Deuteronomy is an attempt to call back the people by 
the prescription of one central place of worship to the 
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primitive Mosaic practice in this respect. Deuteronomy was 
properly and legitimately put forward as the Law of Moses. 
The reforms of Josiah which ensued upon the publication 
of Deuteronomy resulted in the permanent overthrow of all 
shrines to other gods and all the high places at which 
Yahaweh was worshipped, and in the centralisation of worship 
absolutely at the Temple of Yahaweh in Jerusalem. From 
this Temple also was banished every other shrine, the worship 
of Yahaweh alone being allowed there; and the ritual of the 
priesthood of the Temple of Yahaweh at Jerusalem was made 
the ritual of the nation. An attempt of a statesmanlike 
description was made to provide for the priests of Yahaweh 
who had been officiating at the various high places throughout 
the land. According to the Book of Deuteronomy, they were 
to be given places in the Temple at Jerusalem and put on an 
equality, upon complying with certain easy conditions, with 
the Aaronic priests of the Jerusalem Temple. It will be 
noticed that Jeremiah the prophet, himself of priestly origin, 
and the chief priest worked together in this reform. The 
opposition of the Aaronic priesthood of the Jerusalem Temple 
to the admission of the Levitical priests of the high places to 
equal privileges with themselves was, however, too strong to 
be overcome ; and we shall see that in the succeeding century 
those Levitical priests who formerly officiated at the high 
places are relegated to a lower position, antigen Levites, as 
we generally understand that term. 

Jeremiah’s younger contemporary, Ezekiel, was also priest 
and prophet. From the reference which Jeremiah makes to 
the prophets at this period we are inclined to think that as 
a body their influence was not altogether for good. In the 
Exile prophets were burned by Nebuchadrezzar in the fire 
as those who were exciting the exiles to revolt. Compare 
also in Zechariah (xiii. 3 ff.) the reference to the bad 
repute of prophets at that time. It is fair to suppose that 
the conservatism of the priesthood needed to be combined 
with the radicalism of the prophetic spirit in order to produce 
prophets of the better type. At all events, both Jeremiah 
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and Ezekiel were at once priest and prophet. We have seen 
that Isaiah depended upon the ritual for the outward form 
of his inspiration. ‘There is little or none of this in Jeremiah, 
but he, on the other hand, lays great stress on the Law. 
Ezekiel, however, is dependent for his symbolism and for 
his thought upon Jewish ritual to an extent many times ex- 
ceeding the dependence of Isaiah. The symbolism of the 
Holy of Holies and the cherubim is the medium through 
which he receives his vision and his call to prophecy. But 
he also makes great use of the Law. His Utopia, as described 
in the last eleven chapters of his book, is an ideal Garden 
of Eden. He takes the story of the Garden of Eden, but 
makes his Eden on the pattern of priestly legislation and 
priestly ritual. Jerusalem is the centre of the universe, the 
Holy Land is the new Eden. There has been much con- 
troversy as to the relation of Ezekiel’s Utopia to the priestly 
legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch, and it 
has been argued that that legislation was dependent upon 
Ezekiel’s idea, and not his ideas dependent upon earlier 
legislation and practice. It seems to me that Ezekiel the 
priest did little more than take the theory of the Aaronic 
priests of the Jerusalem Temple, and, with a certain admixture 
of his own personal fancies, present a picture of the Holy 
Land administered upon that system. ‘The legislation of the 
middle books seems to me, speaking roughly, to be a complete 
codification of the Aaronic idea as held by the priests of the 
Jerusalem Temple, of whom Ezekiel was one, rather than a 
development from Ezekiel’s Utopia. The difference between 
this legislation and that of Deuteronomy is largely due to 
the fact that Deuteronomy represented a compromise, the 
attempt being made to bring the Levites into an equality with 
the Aaronic priests, which the latter, who regarded themselves 
as alone legitimate, refused to accept. They recognised the 
Levitical priests of the high places as descendants of the tribe 
of Levi, but had built up a theory in accordance with which 
the Levites in general were distinguished from the priests in 
particular ; thése who officiated in the Temple of Yahaweh at 
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Jerusalem being, according to this theory, the priests and the 
only priests. I suppose this theory received its complete 
formulation as the consequence of the struggle of which we 
have a record at the time of Josiah, but I do not suppose 
that it was an invention of Ezekiel; and what is true with 
regard to this question of the priesthood is, I think, true with 
regard to other matters of ritual in which we find a difference 
between the earlier codes or the Deuteronomic code and the 
final priest codes of the middle books. 

During the Exile there was probably some theoretical de- 
velopment of older principles, or rather a definite codification 
and statement of theories which had not hitherto found 
definite expression in legislation, but on the whole the period 
of the Exile was a period of codification rather than creation. 
This is very distinctly marked in the matter of sacrifice. In 
general the animals which may be sacrificed are those domestic 
animals which are ordinary articles of food. Now the Hebrew 
codes (compare Leviticus i.) allowed the sacrifice of the 
bull, the sheep, the goat, and two varieties of doves. This 
represented the entire extent of the domestic animals used 
for food at the time when the laws of sacrifice took their 
definite form. But even in these laws we can see a develop- 
ment. ‘The original law mentioned only the bull, the sheep, 
and the goat. The two varieties of doves are mentioned 
in a sort of codicil. This codicil belongs to the period 
when Israel, becoming a settled people, began to domesticate 
fowl. But why should we not have the cock mentioned as a 
sacrificial animal? The Jews came in contact with the cock 
first during the Captivity. The cock had not been introduced 
to the west before that as a domestic fowl; he was brought 
west with the Persian conquest. The Jews of to-day sacrifice 
the cock, and apparently this practice began with the period 
of the Exile; but the law of sacrifice was at the time of the 
Exile already so definitely completed that, although in popular 
practice the sacrifice was introduced, legally and officially no 
attention was paid to it, and there is no mention of it in 
the_codes. 
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The priest code as such originated in the Jerusalem Temple. 
During and after the Exile the code of the Temple, popular 
traditions, and various other laws which had been handed 
down in various ways were worked up and combined into one 
whole, not without Babylonian influence. The collection of 
this material in one book of itself led to a certain amount of 
development. It lacked completeness. In one place the 
simple primitive statement was there, but, the necessary de- 
ductions had not been drawn. In another place something 
was wanted to harmonise those things which conflicted. In 
another something was needed to define certain points—ex- 
planations possibly in the form of a story were needed. The 
work of bringing together all this material began during the 
Exilic period, and developed a scribal school among the Jews 
of the Exile, the business of which was to codify and unify 
tradition and law. Of creative action there was, in my judg- 
ment, comparatively little, and that little of the kind which I 
have described already. The priests, as a natural outcome of 
their history, as I have described it, furnished the scribes who 
did this work, and until the time of Ezra the priest we may 
regard this as the special line of development of the priest- 
hood. The priests in Babylonia had become, through force of 
circumstances, interpreters of the oracles of God once more 
rather than sacrificers. Prophet and priest, soothsayer and 
interpreter of oracles had always stood side by side in the 
history of Israel, as in that of all the surrounding nations. I 
have already pointed out that from the time of Isaiah to the 
time of Ezra there was an inclination to unite the two functions 
in one person. That unity, however, was by no means com- 
plete, and we see from what we gather of the history of this 
period through its literature that from the time of the Exile 
onward, if priest and prophet did not diverge the one from the 
other, at least the two streams did not become one, but ran 
parallel until both were ultimately merged in the scribal school 
which became dominant after the time of Ezra. 

The priestly school, as represented in the study and codifica- 
tion of the Law, became, after the Exile, distinctly particularistic. 
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Its object was to hedge Israel off from the nations among 
whom it was; to find what was peculiar to Israel, and to lay 
the stress upon this. Some of the prophets of this period, on 
the other hand, carried out to a still further extent than the 
earlier prophets had done that universal conception of which 
we find so large an element in the prophecies of Amos and 
the first Isaiah. It is the second Isaiah who presents to us in 
this period the picture of Israel suffering for the salvation of all 
mankind. But the highest limit of the universal conception is 
reached in the post-Exilic Book of Jonah, which is a parable of 
the love. of God towards the Gentiles equally with the Jews. 
With the adoption of the law under Ezra and Nehemiah the 
particularistic school may be said to have triumphed, but 
triumphed not at the expense of prophecy only, but also of 
the priesthood. Gradually, as a result of the dominance of 
the scribal theory, both priest and prophet were merged in 
the scribe. The Law took the place of both sacrifice and 
prophecy, and the entire thought of the nation was concen- 
trated upon the interpretation of that Law and its application 
to the life of man. The sanctification of the ancient Law led 
in its turn to the sanctification of the ancient History, and the 
writings of the ancient Prophets, until the first canon of the 
Law was supplemented by the second canon of the Prophets, 
and that in course of time by the third canon, the Hagio- 
grapha; and these three canons being established, the same 
methods of interpretation and enlargement by interpretation 
were applied to the Prophets and the Hagiographa which had 
been applied to the Law. 

With the time of the Maccabees there comes a revival of 
prophecy in a new form, looking to the future only; for the 
apocalyptic literature which was developed at that period, and 
at the head of which stands the Book of Daniel, was a true 
descendant of the ancient prophets. Prophetic in its nature 
also was the Messianic hope, which was re-created at this 
period ; but both the Messianic hope and the Book of Daniel 
are discussed in later chapters of this work. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MESSIANIC HOPE 


T must be borne in mind that nowhere in the Old Testa- 
ment is “Messiah” the technical term which it became 

in the post-Maccabzan, scribal period of Jewish history. In 
Leviticus it is applied to the High Priest; in the historical 
books to Saul, to David, to the patriarchs ; in Lamentations to 
King Hezekiah; in Habakkuk to the people of Israel as a 
whole ; in the Psalms to kings of the Davidic dynasty (and 
perhaps also to Israelitish kings) indiscriminately ; in Deutero- 
Isaiah to Cyrus; and in the Book of Daniel both to Cyrus 
and to one of the Seleucids. This variety of use of the word 
in the Old Testament corresponds in some degree to the 
variety of simple motives ultimately combined in the grand, 
many-sided harmony of the Messianic hope realised. In 
general the word “ Messiah” of the Hebrew text has been 
translated ‘‘anointed” in our Bible,! but in Daniel ix. 25, 26, 
where the word is used once in reference to Cyrus and once 
in reference to a Seleucid, the Hebrew “ Messiah” is retained. 
The Messianic passages of the Old Testament stand in no 
necessary connexion with the use of the word “ Messiah.” 
Broadly speaking, those passages are Messianic which promise 
a delivery from present distress, either through the direct inter- 
vention of Yahaweh, the God and King of Israel, or through 
a Davidic sovereign (or David himself), the vicegerent of 
Yahaweh and the representative of His divinity upon earth, 
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or through a human agent, outside of the Davidic dynasty, 
anointed by Yahaweh for that purpose; those passages are 
Messianic which foretell a millennial kingdom over which 
Yahaweh will reign either mediately or immediately, or which 
describe the preparation for this millennial kingdom through a 
Davidic sovereign, or through the people of Israel as specially 
appointed to that mission by Yahaweh; those passages are 
Messianic which describe the experiences of the ideally perfect 
“Servant of Yahaweh.” 

The prophetic concept of the relation of God, as Yahaweh, 
to Israel, inherited from Moses, was that of the direct govern- 
ment by God of His people. Moses did not unify the people 
into a nation, because of his conception of a theocratic empire. 
God must directly rule over His people. This concept was 
ideal, impracticable, as the history of Israel proves; but it 
contained a fruitful germ of heavenward progress, which was 
the divine essence of the Mosaic concept. After the practical 
needs of their situation had forced upon the Hebrews centrali- 
sation and regal authority, the prophets still adhered to this 
Mosaic concept, modified and further idealised by the new 
conditions. It is this which enables them steadfastly to look 
forward to the Messianic Kingdom of God’s rule upon earth. 
But in order that a conception so ideal and exalted might be 
effective for the education and development of the people at 
large, it must operate upon lower and more worldly sentiments. 
The lower instrument through which it was to act was found in 
the royal form of government, or perhaps we might say in the 
person of one of the kings of Israel. 

Anyone who has considered those Messianic passages 
which are concerned with a personal, human Messiah must, 
I think, have observed this phenomenon—that this phase 
of the Messianic hope emanates from the person of David. 
He is the great Messiah of God in the past to whom the 
people longingly look back. It is his glory, like the glory 
of the Roman Cesar, which in each new age is reflected 
over his descendants. It is a return of the Davidic greatness 
which is looked for in the future. An idealised David is the 
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type of the royal human Messiah, In seeking a human basis 
for the Messianic hope we must begin here. This basis is one 
common to the Israelites with other people. It is that longing 
for the glory of the past, which is driven by the utter lack of 
its realisation in the present first into hope, and then into 
belief, in its restoration in the future. The British belief in 
the return of an Arthur, or the German hope of the reappearance 
of a Charlemagne or Frederick Barbarossa, were in origin the 
same as the Israelitish expectation of the second David, a 
longing for the glory of the past, metamorphosed through much 
meditation on its happiness in time of present distress into the 
hope of its restoration in the future. 

Anyone who has studied, with any sort of appreciation, 
popular beliefs and myths and legends, realises that such a 
belief as this is neither quite literal nor altogether ideal. It 
connects itself literally with the name, the place, the family of 
David, and yet what it looks for is not David, but the kingdom 
and glory of David; so that at times it even seems ready, 
under peculiar circumstances, to loose its hold on the Davidic 
personality, and to look for the royal deliverer in a Cyrus or a 
Maccabzeus. It is the popular mind, in distinction from 
the thoughtful leaders, to which the Davidic idea is most 
essential ; which connects its hopes most closely with a literal 
descendant of David, in whom he shall be repersonified in 
all his ideal glory. Of course, this hope of a Davidic Messiah 
who shall restore the Davidic glory must result in the ideal- 
isation of its hero in the past as well as in the future, and 
hence we have the phenomenon of a double David in the Bible 
—the historical, actual David, and the mythical, ideal David. 
This idealisation the prophets make a fulcrum for their lever, 
their function being to lift the Messianic hope of a second 
kingdom of David into spiritual realms. The part which this 
Davidic hope played in moulding the history and character of 
the Jewish people and maintaining their nationality intact was 
enormous. The strength of that hope in Old Testament 
times is evidenced by psalmody and prophecy, and in a later 
age both by the apocalyptic literature which it called forth and 
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by the insurrections to which it gave rise. Even the hatred 
which the oppression, immorality, and idolatry of Solomon 
and his son aroused in the hearts of the Israelites of the 
northern kingdom did not quench the pride in David and his 
glory, so that Amos could say to them (ix. 11), “In that 
day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, 
and close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his 
ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old”; while Hosea, 
one of their number, prophesies (iii. 4, 5), ‘‘ For the children 
of Israel shall abide many days without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an image, and 
without an ephod, and without teraphim: afterward shall 
the children of Israel return, and seek Yahaweh their God, 
and David their king; and shall fear Yahaweh and His 
goodness in the latter days.” 

Psychologically we are led to expect, from the origin and 
nature of this hope, that which we also find to be true regarding 
it—that it is most vividly pictured in the times of greatest 
distress. Passing over such passages as 2 Samuel vii. 16, 
where David is told, “Thine house and thy kingdom shall be 
established for ever before thee; thy throne shall be set up 
for ever,” and the numerous similar passages in the Psalms 
concerning the glory and perpetuity of his kingdom, let us 
take up the still more minute and definite passages in the 
Prophets; as when Isaiah, crying out of the deepest 
humiliation of the kingdom of Judah, yet promises the people 
deliverance at the hand of a Davidic ruler, who shall restore a 
spiritualised kingdom of David. Such is that famous prophecy 
(ix. 1-7) which ends, “ For increase of the government and for 
peace without end, upon David’s throne, and upon his kingdom, 
to establish it, and to order it with judgment and with right- 
eousness from henceforth and for ever. The zeal of Yahaweh 
Zebaoth will perform this”; or that prophecy which begins 
(xi. 1), “And there cometh forth a rod from Jesse’s stem, 
and a Branch groweth from his roots.” Micah sees in the 
sore misery of Jerusalem the deep darkness that heralds 
the glorious morn. The woes of Judah are the birth-pangs 
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of the Messiah. The nation sinks so low that she is 
even led forth out of Jerusalem ; but this exile is the pangs 
of travail with the glorious future. The capital may be 
lost; “but thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto Me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings out have been from of old, from everlasting ” ; 
which is distinctively Davidic prophecy, although by a poetic 
device the name of David is not mentioned. The rise of 
a better king, Hezekiah, renders Isaiah’s later Messianic 
prophecies less definite and personal, and he even seems half 
ready to accept Hezekiah himself as the restorer of the Davidic 
kingdom. Again, under a bad king, in times of great distress, 
Jeremiah (xxiii. 5) foretells a righteous branch to David, and 
(xxx. 9) that the people freed from bondage shall serve ‘‘ David 
their king.” In the time of the Exile Ezekiel is almost prosaic 
in the literalness with which he uses the Davidic personality, 
as where he says (xxxiv. 23), ‘And I will set over them one 
shepherd, and he shall herd them, even My servant David ; he 
shall herd them, and he shall be to them a shepherd”; or 
(xxxvii. 24, 25), ‘And My servant David king over them ; for 
one shepherd shall be for them all: and in My religion shall 
they walk, and My statutes shall they hear and do them; and 
they shall dwell in the land which I gave to My servant, to 
Jacob, in which their fathers dwelt ; yea they shall dwell in it, 
they and their sons, and their sons’ sons, for ever, and David 
My servant prince over them for ever.” 

After the Exile Haggai sees in Zerubbabel, as the descen- 
dant of David, him who is to fulfil the hope of a Davidic 
restoration, and the book of his prophecies closes with a 
distinct expression of that view (ii. 23); “In that day, saith 
Yahaweh Zebaoth, will I take thee Zerubbabel, son of 
Shealtiel, My servant, saith Yahaweh, and will make thee as 
a signet, for thee I have chosen, saith Yahaweh Zebaoth.” 
Zechariah seems at first to entertain the same hope (iv. 7 ff), 
but Zerubbabel is not the man to restore Davidic glory; he 
can only shine in the borrowed lustre of his ancestors. Then 
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Joshua, the High Priest, is declared to be the Branch (vi. 12), 
and you have the same combination of priest and king in the 
Messianic concept, which appears in Psalm cx. Joshua, the 
Branch, is placed upon a theocratic throne (vi. 13). It is the 
failure of the worthless successors of David to fulfil the ex- 
pectation of the people which causes the Davidic element to 
vanish for a time, supplanted by the priestly. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the people altogether 
abandoned their idea of a Davidic restoration. Events show 
that it still lingered on. The history of the people to the time 
of the Maccabzean revolt is one of insignificance and failure, 
but not oppression, and we find, accordingly, no vivid expres- 
sion of the expectation of a personal, Davidic Messiah. The 
line of David has sunk into obscurity and oblivion. Malachi 
speaks only of a millennial kingdom, and of Elijah as the 
herald of its coming. After the story of the assumption of 
Elijah into heaven (2 Kings ii. 11) it seemed a moral certainty 
that a belief in his return would spring up. The Book of 
Malachi contains the first definite expression of this belief, 
which plays so important a part in the Christological scheme 
of the Pharisees. The Seleucid oppression and the Macca- 
bzean revolt again fanned into a flame the smouldering fires of 
the Messianic hope in the restoration of national greatness, 
as is proven as well from the history of the period as from the 
Book of Daniel. The lack of a prominent representative or 
descendant of David prevents the author of Daniel from 
representing the new kingdom as Davidic. It is pictured as 
an earthly rule of Yahaweh through an undesignated, semi- 
divine hero, under whom the saints shall possess the earth. 
The popular mind, finding Judas Maccabzus to be a hero, 
seems to have been inclined to see in him and his house, 
despite non-Davidic origin, the returned David. But this 
delusion soon passed away, and the apocalyptic literature of 
the immediately following period shows us the Davidic hope 
stronger and more definite than ever before. The Psalter of 
Solomon, for example, gives us an excellent idea of the way 
in which the temporary belief in the Asmonzan dynasty 
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served, after the delusion was realised, to revive and strengthen 
the Davidic hope; and from this period until Kokba and the 
final revolt against Hadrian the air was full of the expectation 
of the Messiah of David’s line. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe the rise of the hope of 
a Davidic Messiah—that is, of a ruler of David’s line who 
should restore the glory of the idealised kingdom of David— 
and to point out that in its origin this hope was one common 
to Israel with other nations—a hope conceived by desire, and 
born of adversity. This hope I have briefly sought to trace 
through the uncertain stages of its incipiency until it assumed 
fixed form in the latter days of the Asmonzan dynasty. 

This is the popular element which constitutes the warp of 
the ultimate, realised hope. The woof which was woven into 
this warp was the grand teaching that Yahaweh Himself is 
King of Israel, and Israel His chosen, His anointed. The 
rule of an earthly king is possible only on the theory that he 
is the representative and vicegerent of Yahaweh, the embodi- 
ment of His righteousness on earth. Notwithstanding the 
unrighteousness of each successive Davidic sovereign, the 
perfect, unhistorical David of their ideal enables the prophets 
to look forward to an ultimate righteous king of David’s line, 
the true representative of Divinity on earth, under whom and 
in whom is realised the ideal Israel. 

Anyone reading carefully the vision of Isaiah (vi.), the 
record of his call to prophecy, must see how deeply the 
prophet was impressed with a sense of his people’s wicked- 
ness. Yahaweh, the pure and righteous Divinity, cannot 
accept the people in its present condition, and yet it is utterly 
impossible that He should destroy or abandon His people ; 
therefore He will purge them with a great calamity, “until the 
cities are desolate without inhabitant, and the houses without 
man, and the field lieth waste,” until it seems as though no 
remnant could escape; but ‘“‘as the terebinth and oak when 
cut down grow again from the stock that remains in the 
ground, so shall Israel grow again, for a holy seed shall be 
its stock.” Here stands out clearly the doctrine of the identi- 
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fication of Yahaweh with Israel, so that He cannot forsake 
nor destroy His people, and, on the other hand, as a necessary 
correlative, the doctrine of the perfect essence of the people 
of Israel, which is purified from the dross of common and 
unrighteous Israel by the fire of affliction. In Joel and 
Zephaniah, in some of the Psalms, and here and there in 
Isaiah and the other prophets, the Davidic king is ignored 
and, in Mosaic manner, Yahaweh is represented as the direct 
ruler of the millennial kingdom. On the other side, the 
doctrine of the perfect essence leads to the doctrine of the 
“Servant of Yahaweh” in Deutero-Isaiah and some of the 
Psalms. The teaching that Yahaweh is King of Israel, and 
that Israel is His chosen people, is developed, therefore, in 
two directions ; and with the fundamental belief in the restora- 
tion of David’s glory we must combine the doctrine of 
Yahaweh’s immediate action in the millennial kingdom, and 
the teaching of the perfect essence suffering for the imperfect 
people at large. Such doctrines they were which, woven 
together by scribal study, produced the systematic, but ap- 
parently inconsistent Christology of the Pharisees. 

Between the utterance of the Messianic prophecies and the 
ministry of Jesus there intervened a period which had a very 
considerable part to play in the preparation for the Messiah. 
In the first place, it was sufficiently long to allow the varied 
conceptions of the prophets to crystallise into dogma and 
acquire an undisputed claim to validity as inspired utterances. 
The change of language was also a factor in this process, 
putting the ancient writings under seal, as it were. In the 
second place, the full execution of the Law of Moses during 
this period united the people among themselves, and secured 
them from external interference during the process of dogma- 
tisation; further, it removed sacrifice altogether out of the 
sphere of the common life of the people, idealising and 
refining it. The festal side of sacrifice was suppressed, and 
the expiatory notion emphasised. The Law laid great stress 
on the sinfulness of the people and the necessity of making 
atonement for sin, and post-legal developments emphasised 
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this even more strongly. But while one tendency of this 
period was to impress upon the people their sinfulness and 
the necessity of expiation, at the same time the expiatory 
sacrifice was removed out of the popular sphere, idealised, 
and surrounded with a mystic halo of awe and glory. On 
another side the exaltation of the Law led to the synagogical 
system, with its development of personal religion. In the 
third place, during this period was developed the Pharisaic 
and popular doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Not 
to attempt too many details of the preparation of this period, 
the external history also played its part. The partially success- 
ful revolt of the Maccabees revived the national pride of the 
Jews and confirmed their belief in Yahaweh’s special favour. 
That revolt quickened the Messianic hope, and the deep and 
ever-increasing humiliation of the Roman epoch, following 
the nation’s brief dream of glory, brought it to birth. From 
about the time of Jesus until the time of Kokba, the nation 
was in a condition of unrest, hourly expecting what the rabbins 
called ‘the birth-pangs of the Messiah.” 

Our knowledge of what Jews of Jesus’ time expected the 
Messiah to be is derived from Jewish apocalyptic literature, the 
Targums, the Talmud, and the New Testament. The Targums 
give us what we may call official knowledge of those Old 
Testament passages which were universally held to be Messi- 
anic, and were constantly read as such in the synagogues. 
The date of the Targums is uncertain. Jewish tradition refers 
the oldest of them to the first century, but critics seem to have 
discredited this tradition. It is, however, allowed that at the 
time of Jesus a Targum, or popular and explanatory transla- 
tion of a large part or the whole of the Old Testament, was in 
use. Whether it had already assumed written form, or was 
merely handed down by oral tradition, is uncertain. For all 
our purposes the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan may be 
regarded as identical with the Targum of the time of Jesus ; 
for whatever changes, if any, were made in the Messianic pas- 
sages would have told against and not in favour of the Christian 
view. Reckoning our Messianic passages, then, according to 
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the Targum, we find represented the three Messianic concep- 
tions mentioned above. The Messiah of the tribe of Judah 
and family of David is the most fully represented of all. In 
the Targum of Onkelos (Gen. xlix. 10) we read, instead of 
“until Shiloh come,” “until the Messiah come, whose is the 
kingdom.” In Numbers xxiv. 17, in the prophecy of Balaam, 
“the sceptre out of Israel” becomes “the Messiah out of 
Israel.” The Targum of Jonathan makes Micah say (v. 2) 
with reference to Bethlehem Ephratah, “‘ From thee before Me 
shall arise the Messiah, who shall be the bearer of power over 
Israel, whose name was spoken from old time, from days of 
everlasting.” In Isaiah xi. 1 “the rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, the Branch out of his roots” is explained as “the king, 
the Messiah.” In Jeremiah xxiii. 5 “the righteous Branch of 
David” is “the Messiah of righteousness” whom God will 
raise up unto David. Of passages of the second class, those 
which represent God as an immediate deliverer, Habakkuk iii. 18 
may serve as an example. In the original we read, “ And I, 
in Yahaweh will I rejoice ; I will exult in the God of my salva- 
tion.” In explanation of this the Targum of Jonathan has, 
“On account of the wonder and salvation which Thou hast 
wrought for Thy Messiah and for the remnant of Thy people 
which is left, said the prophet : and I, in the word of Yahaweh 
will I rejoice, and I will exult in God, the worker of my salva- 
tion.” The third class, which represents the Messiah as the 
perfect essence suffering for the imperfect people at large, is 
also recognised in the Targum. ‘The “Servant of Yahaweh” 
of Deutero-Isaiah is explained as the Messiah in the Targum 
of Jonathan. Accordingly that famous passage (lii. 13-liii. 12) 
was in the time of Jesus authoritatively explained to the people 
as Messianic. Those parts of this passage, however, which 
represent Messiah as making an atonement were, at least in 
part, explained away. “Surely our griefs He bore, and our 
pains He carried them” (liii. 4) becomes in the Targum “ For 
our debts will He pray, and our misdeeds for His sake shall 
be forgiven.” ‘All of us like sheep have gone astray, each 
after his own way have we turned, and Yahaweh hath laid on 
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Him the iniquity of us all” (v. 6) is rendered “It was the 
good pleasure (of Yahaweh) to forgive the sins of us all for His 
sake.” Weber,! commenting on this passage, says, “‘ Every- 
where, even in the last verse (‘He bare the sin of many, and 
for the transgressors made He intercession’), the Targum finds 
no representative suffering and death of the Messiah to expiate 
the sins of the people.” 

I use the Targum on the last cited passages merely to 
establish the fact that at the time of Jesus such passages, 
which represent the ideally perfect “Servant of Yahaweh” 
_as making atonement for imperfect, sinful Israel, were in- 
terpreted as Messianic, not to show that the Jews accepted 
the doctrine of the Messiah as making atonement by suffering 
and death. Whatever part, however, tradition might play 
among the Jews, it always rested ultimately on Scripture, 
rendering possible an appeal to the latter against itself. The 
Targumic explanation of these passages as Messianic gave 
authority for their application in the case of Jesus, while 
against the non-expiatory interpretation put upon them in 
the Targum it was quite in order to make appeal to the 
original Scripture. The position of tradition, as over against 
the Scriptures, at the time of Jesus was much the same as 
at the Reformation. 

The early apocalyptic literature, such as the Psalter of 
Solomon, part of the Book of Enoch, and part of the 
Sibylline prophecies, is a valuable witness against a few 
writers who have imagined the Messianic hope to have been 
dead at the time of Jesus, and have tried to represent the 
testimony of the Gospels to an existing Messianic expectation 
as fanciful and false, and Talmudic doctrine and post-Christian 
revolt and turbulence among the Jews as alike a side product 
of Christianity. 

The Talmud and New Testament must be studied together. 
By combining incidental allusions in the New Testament with 
passages of the Talmud a pretty fair picture may be painted 
of Jewish belief and expectation at the time of Jesus. It 

1 Altsynagog. Theol., p. 345- 
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is impossible to date in any way such a heterogeneous mass 
of speculation and tradition as the Talmud. Some of it is 
very old, some not. In some cases the kernel of a tradition 
may be old, while the tradition in the form given in the 
Talmud is comparatively new. ‘The New Testament serves 
in some sort as a measuring-scale to the Talmud, and by 
a comparison of the two some valuable results are obtained. 
Comparing, then, the Talmud and the New Testament, we 
find a great resemblance as to principle in their method of 
using the Prophets. New Testament writers frequently tell 
us that this thing or that thing was done “that it might 
be fulfilled which was written,” or “said.” The Haggada uses 
the same phrase repeatedly, telling this or that trivial story, it 
may be, to illustrate the fulfilment of various prophecies. The 
principle in both cases is that each word of prophecy must 
find its fulfilment. The New Testament claim that Moses 
and all the prophets testified concerning Jesus is the Talmudic 
doctrine that all the Prophets testified only of the days of the 
Messiah. The Talmudic idea that all events, destinies, hopes, 
and wishes which connect themselves with the Holy Land or 
its inhabitants have been already announced by the Prophets 
and may be found by the exercise of sufficient ingenuity, 
is manifestly at the bottom of some New Testament references 
to the Old Testament (such as Matt. ii. 23). But besides 
these agreements of principle, there is also agreement as to 
certain points of detail regarding the Messiah. Edersheim, 
in Zhe Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, p. 164, mentions 
the following doctrines concerning the Messiah as supported 
by the Talmud: “Premundane existence, elevation above 
Moses and the angels, representative character, sufferings, 
violent death for his people,! work on behalf of living, re- 
demption and restoration of Israel.” These can all be sup- 
ported from the Talmud, and yet it can hardly be said, I 


1 This may be a later development consequent upon the death of Kokba, 
whom Rabbi Akiba had formally declared to be the Messiah, and it may 
have been in the same connexion that the idea arose of a suffering Messiah 
of the tribe of Ephraim. 
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think, that all of them are really taught there. The great 
popular belief at the time of Jesus, as we gather from a 
comparison of New Testament and Talmud, was in a con- 
quering, human, but almost superhuman king of David’s 
line. Preceding him would come Elijah to preach a great 
repentance ; perhaps, also, Moses and Jeremiah, or yet others 
of the prophets. 

Having discussed the Jewish hope of a Messiah, it remains 
to make a few suggestions regarding the bearing of what has 
been presented on some parts of the New Testament. In 
considering the statements of New Testament writers with 
reference to Old Testament prophecies, we must recognise 
two opposite possibilities: of inventing or colouring facts to 
make the actuality correspond with prediction ; of perverting 
or altering a prophecy to show that the event had been 
predicted. The first possibility must be considered in those 
cases where we learn from the New Testament itself or from 
other sources that a strong expectation existed, that is, in 
the test points of the Messiahship as conceived by the Jews. 
The Davidic descent is one of these points. Was the Davidic 
descent of Jesus invented, consciously or unconsciously, in 
order to connect Him with the Messianic predictions? The 
genealogies given in St. Matthew and St. Luke go for little 
with the critics in answering this question. It is the incidental 
passages in the Gospels which are strong. They seem to 
show, without doubt, that He was admitted by all, His 
enemies included, to be a descendant of David through 
Joseph. There is no sign in the whole body of New Testa- 
ment literature, nor, so far as I am aware, in Talmudic 
literature, that this claim was seriously contested. We know, 
moreover, that the family of David was not extinct even a 
century after Jesus, so that the possibility of testing the claim 
existed. Under these circumstances the existence of the 
expectation is not evidence against the fact. 

A minor question, a side issue of the Davidic descent, 
is the birth in Bethlehem. Here the decision is not so 
absolute. Leaving aside the story of the birth as given in 
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St. Matthew and St. Luke, there is no further notice of any 
connexion which Jesus had with Bethlehem. He is, on the 
contrary, constantly referred to as coming from Nazareth, and 
that in cases where His birth in Bethlehem, had it been 
known, ought certainly, we should think, to have been men- 
tioned. So His Nazarene origin was objected to His 
Messianic claims, and we do not learn that the objection 
was answered. On the other hand, it is claimed, there are 
peculiarities in the account of the birth in Bethlehem which 
render it improbable that it was invented to satisfy the terms 
of prophecy. It tends to dishonour, so far as its main fact 
goes, and not to honour. It is too accurate and circumstantial. 
The argument from Jewish expectation may work here in two 
ways. Primarily it militates against the fact. If the fact that 
Jesus was the Messiah be first firmly established, a secondary 
favourable argument may be constructed. In following the 
development of the Messianic hope, we find the expectation 
of the restoration of the Davidic kingdom the fulcrum on 
which the prophets rest their lever in lifting up and spiritualis- 
ing the conceptions of the people and preparing them for the 
divine revelation. It is, then, scarcely conceivable that when 
God makes that revelation He should throw aside all that 
had been accomplished by the prophets, by failing to build 
on the foundation which had been so long and carefully 
prepared. It was, in point of fact, impossible to make a 
firm attachment to the Messianic hopes of Israel without 
Davidic birth. With reference to this secondary argument it 
must, however, be observed that its chief strength applies to 
the fact of Davidic birth, and that it is not strong with reference 
to such a side issue as the birth in Bethlehem, until it be first 
proven that that is a necessary part of the Davidic concept. 
The question regarding the position of John the Baptist 
may be referred to this category, inasmuch as the expectation 
of his coming formed an important introductory part of the 
Messianic hope. The testimony of Josephus, compared with 
that of the New Testament, gives in this case indubitable 
proof of the historical character of the Baptist and his work. 
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His activity, as represented from both sources, was such as 
fully to justify Jesus in pointing to him, as He is reported to 
have done, as fulfilling the expectation comprehended under 
the name Elijah, and, therefore, as an additional proof of His 
own Messiahship. The question as to John’s views regarding 
both his own mission and the Messiah is more difficult to 
answer. In view of the whole condition of Messianic belief 
in his time, it seems impossible to hold that he expected an 
immediate revelation of Yahaweh rather than a revelation 
through a personal Messiah. He must be attached to the 
thought of his own time, not torn out of his connexion and 
attached to a certain line of thought in the past. In face of 
any direct and modified evidence to the contrary, it must be 
assumed that his thought was moulded and modified by the 
thought and conditions of his time, and hence, in relation to 
the Messianic hope, that he looked for a personal Messiah. 
There is no reason, furthermore, to discredit the story of the 
three synoptical Gospels, that John sent to inquire of Jesus 
whether He were the Messiah. This would point to a position 
of friendliness towards Him, with an inclination, perhaps, to 
regard Him as the Messiah, and yet an uncertainty as to 
whether He were really so. The synoptical account of the 
baptism of Jesus does not, so far as the Baptist is concerned, 
conflict with this view. As to himself, his attitude, as there 
related, shows both his greatness and his littleness. He was 
certain of a divine mission to prepare the way of the Messiah 
by preaching repentance; on the other hand, he is not con- 
scious of being literally Elijah. Bound by the letter, he is 
unable to spiritualise the conception of the return of Elijah, 
as Jesus did ; hence he attached himself to another passage of 
Scripture, where Isaiah speaks of the voice crying in the 
wilderness (the very passage which Malachi had developed 
into his prophecy of the coming of Elijah). © 

The expectation that the Messiah would show signs and 
work wonders cannot reasonably be supposed to have given 
rise to all the stories of the miracles of Jesus, and need not be 
further discussed here. 
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The virgin birth of Jesus and His resurrection from the 
dead belong to the second category. The birth of the 
Messiah from a virgin was no part of the Messianic concep- 
tion of the Jews. If we find such a belief existing with 
reference to Jesus, we cannot, therefore, suppose that it was 
a reflex of the Messianic expectation, since that expectation 
involved nothing of the sort. The prophetic passage by which 
the virgin birth is substantiated in the New Testament is 
nowhere explained as Messianic, and the form in which it is 
quoted is found neither in the Hebrew text nor in the Targum.! 
As far as it goes this is, then, an argument in favour of the 
fact. Without entering into the question of fact, it may be 
said that the argument against it from silence being a very 
strong one, makes it advisable that apologists should avoid in- 
volving this question with the question of the Incarnation, 
basing the latter upon the virgin birth. In this St. Paul can be 
quoted as an example. 

The story of the resurrection from the dead, like the story 
of the divine conception, cannot be derived from the Jewish 
expectation of the Messiah. Jesus seems to have told His 
disciples that the Scriptures prophesied His death and resur- 
rection,” but it requires considerable ingenuity to pick out and 
piece together Scripture texts which may be thought to prove 
such a death and resurrection from the dead. Certainly it 
constituted no part of the Jewish doctrine or expectation 
regarding the Messiah, as is abundantly proved by the con- 
current testimony of the Talmud and the New Testament. 
This is in so far an argument for the fact. There is in this 
case no argument of silence against the fact. It was the 
corner-stone of St. Paul’s preaching, as proved by his unim- 


1 See Appendix, p. 317. 

2 They even said His resurrection on the third day, with which compare 
a rabbinic comment of uncertain date on Hosea vi. 2, quoted by WUNSCHE, 
Beitréige, p. 197, “‘ All inhabitants of the earth must taste of death, but 
God will renew them on the third day, z.e. restore them to life and set 
them before Him.” 
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peached letters, within twenty-five years of the event. It is 
narrated in all the Gospels. It is repeatedly mentioned or 
referred to by the other New Testament writers. 

It may not be amiss to add a few words regarding the 
attitude which Jesus assumed towards the Messiahship, and 
regarding the citation of the Old Testament in the New for 
the purpose of showing that Jesus was the fulfilment in detail 
of Messianic prophecies. As to the latter point, I apprehend 
that there is a by no means contemptible argument for the 
propriety of the use, within reasonable limits, of such citation 
of the Old Testament for details of the life of Jesus, and 
also that Jesus is the fulfilment of such predictions. The 
use of the Old Testament in the New must be studied in 
connexion with the theological development and thought of 
the period. Such and such passages were at that time re- 
garded as Messianic. Would it not be reasonable that God 
should cause His Messiah to fulfil, to some extent at least, 
these expectations of the Jews? and was it not even necessary 
to do so in order to attach Him to the thought of the times? 
If such a course was reasonable and necessary, it may afford 
some clue to the use which Jesus Himself makes of certain 
Old Testament passages. 

As to the former matter. Until the very end of His life 
Jesus asserted His Messiahship only to a trusted few, strictly 
forbidding them to publish it. ‘Towards the people He main- 
tained an attitude of reserve. While by many of His acts 
tacitly claiming the Messiahship, He yet did not at first 
formally and publicly proclaim Himself the Messiah. Indeed, 
He could not have done so without exciting a revolt or 
causing His own premature death. ‘This position enabled 
Him to establish a Messianic record, and to prepare His 
disciples for the work of proclaiming Him as the true Messiah 
on the ground of that record. When He did at last openly 
proclaim Himself to be the Messiah, which He did very 
clearly—first by deeds and then in words—it was so done 
that a revolt was avoided, and His death ensued in a manner 
according with the Old Testament prophecies authoritatively 
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set forth as Messianic. The object of His course in these 
particulars seems to have been to enable His followers to 
preach Him as the true Messiah on the ground of the record 
which He made. 

Studying the life and teaching of Jesus in connexion with 
the life and thought of His times, we find Him attaching 
Himself thoroughly to that life and thought, and, at the same 
time, we find Him revolutionising them—revolutionising them, 
however, to some extent in the same way in which the 
Reformers revolutionised their times, namely, by going back 
to that which was more primitive. Through and over the 
teachings and traditions of the rabbins and the peculiarly 
Jewish conception of His compeers, He appeals to the 
prophets. The intervening period had done its work of 
preparation, and must now be carried back to union with 
the past. Jesus is the manifestation of Yahaweh. He is the 
ideal Israel; or, more catholic than prophecy in His fulfil- 
ment of its concept, He is ideal humanity, the heaven-throned 
apex of that pyramid whose base is mankind at large and its 
middle point the church of the saints. The careful prepara- 
tion for the manifestation of a Messiah, the gradual elevation 
of a common human longing to a glorious aspiration, the . 
fulfilment of which could be found only in some manifestation 
of the Deity, seems to argue most strongly a Divine purpose, 
and to confirm our belief that He whose life both fulfilled 
and elevated that aspiration was Messiah and was Divine. 
Jesus, if His claims be allowed, was Messiah in this threefold 
manner—the human descendant of David; ideally perfect 
humanity suffering for the imperfect ; the Divinity manifested. 
The first and lowest of these was an instrumentality for the 
revelation of the other two. The belief in the Davidic 
sovereign played the important part it did, in order that there 
might be a point of attachment to the natural human longing 
‘of the people, to lift their thoughts and hopes to a higher 
truth. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE GROWTH OF THE JEWISH PSALTER 


LD Testament criticism has established by analysis of 

the Law, the Prophets, and those historical documents 
which have come down to us, the fact of a growth or evolu- 
tion in the religion of Israel. An attempt is now being made 
to determine the relation of the Psalter to this religious 
evolution, and thus to fix the dates both of the Psalter and 
of the individual psalms which compose it. 

The Psalter was, admittedly, a church hymnal. Now it is 
certainly true of the hymns contained in modern collections 
of hymns for Church use that few or none of those more than 
a century old are sung as they issued from the author’s hand. 
The more popular a hymn, moreover, the more liable it is 
to change, and the great hymns of the Church have been 
gradually moulded into their present shape by a long process 
of manipulation. In fact, an excellent introduction to the 
study of the Psalter is the Ze Deum. An ancient hymn of 
uncertain origin and gradual growth, in later ages confidently 
ascribed to those famous fathers of the Church, Ambrose and 
Augustine, and to a particular occasion in the life of the 
latter, it has a history instructively parallel to that of more 
than one of the Psalms of David. We may lay it down as 
a principle universally applicable in criticism of hymns and 
songs long in popular use, that they change and grow in the 
mouth of the people. If this is true of the West, even down 
to our own time, much more was it true of the days of 
primitive antiquity, and among the Oriental Hebrews, careless 
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as we know them to have been, until a comparatively late 
date, about any text but that of the Law. 

We are not confined to an argument from principle and 
analogy. There are not a few psalms in which both change 
and growth are patent to the most casual observer. Such are 
Psalms ix. and x., which together originally constituted an 
alphabetic acrostic, every second verse commencing with a 
different letter in the order of the alphabet. Of the original 
poem, so easily traceable owing to this alphabetic arrange- 
ment, the first eighteen verses of the ninth and the last seven 
verses of the tenth Psalm, representing the first ten (D has 
dropped out) and the last four letters of the alphabet, are 
preserved almost unchanged. But instead of sixteen inter- 
vening verses, representing the other eight letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, we now have thirteen verses entirely without 
acrostic arrangement. In other words, for some reason, this 
originally alphabetic psalm was afterwards modified by the 
removal of more than a third of the original number of verses 
and the substitution of others, in which no attempt was made 
to preserve the alphabetically acrostic arrangement. More- 
over, the inserted verses (which, by the way, present a corrupt 
and ill-preserved text in striking contrast to the rest of the 
psalm) are quite opposite in tone to the original portion. 
This is hopeful and almost triumphant, while the newer part 
is mournful and complaining. 

Another example of the addition of mournful verses to a 
joyful hymn is furnished in Psalm xliv. Here the first eight 
verses, closed with a Se/ah in the Hebrew, constitute an 
original triumph-song, to which a later poet added a much 
longer dirge of lamentation. This method of growth, by 
addition at the end rather than insertion in the middle, is 
naturally the more common. Still another example is Psalms 
xlii. and xliii. These two are one psalm, consisting of three 
strophes, each strophe closing with the same refrain. The 
last strophe is of later origin than the others, and was com- 
posed upon the second strophe as a basis. Similarly in 
Psalm iv. the last four verses are a later composition, made 
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up of citations from or allusions to other writings, after the 
manner of Psalm lxxxvi. It can be shown that Psalms iii, 
xlvi., Ixxx., and not a few others, have grown in a similar way 
by the addition of new stanzas, sometimes as long as the 
original poem, or longer. In other cases two or more separate 
psalms have been welded into one, as in xix., xl., and Ixxvii. 
This seems to have been a common method of composition 
in the later period. An excellent example of its use is fur- 
nished in 1 Chronicles xvi, where a psalm of David is 
composed, as if on purpose for our instruction, out of Psalms 
cv., xcvi., and cvi. Similarly Psalm cviii. was composed out 
of Psalms lvii. and Ix. 

There are also a few psalms in which we can show the 
composition of a longer liturgical hymn, or part of a hymn, 
for a more ancient, shorter liturgical formula as a theme or 
motive. Psalm Ixviii., in its original form, was composed on 
the theme of the ancient formulz of the ark contained in 
Numbers x. 35, 36. Psalm cxviii. is founded on the ancient 
sacrificial chant: ‘‘Give thanks to Yahaweh Zebaoth, for 
Yahaweh is good, for His mercy endureth for ever” (Jer. 
xxxiii. 11). Psalms cvi. and cvii. make free use of the same 
theme ; Psalm cxxxvi. reborrows it from cxviii. and develops it 
still further. More common is the addition of a refrain to 
mark the close of a stanza musically, the insertion of single 
verses of an explanatory or parenthetical character, or the 
addition of what might be called a postscript at the end of a 
psalm. A good example of the addition of a refrain may be 
found in Psalm xlii., or still better in Psalm xlvi., where it is 
rendered more apparent by the fact that the refrain (vv. 7 and 
11) is Yahawistic, while the psalm is Elohistic. In Psalm xlii. 
a later Yahawistic recension is evidently responsible for the in- 
sertion of verse 8, which destroys the symmetry of the strophes 
and interrupts the movement of thought. Verses 20 and 21 
of Psalm li. may be taken as a specimen of the postscript. 
The object of these verses, according to nearly all the critics, 
was to give a sacrificial character to an anti-sacrificial psalm. 
Their relation to the remainder of the psalm in regard of 
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their content may be compared with the relation of the 
speech of Elihu (chaps. xxxii.-xxxvil.) to the remainder of the 
Book of Job. In several cases these postscripts are marked 
by the use of Adonai (Lord), where the psalm itself has 
consistently employed either Yahaweh (LORD), or Elohim 
(God). This would seem to indicate an Adonistic recension 
of the Psalter, or some parts of it. Such an Adonistic post- 
script has been added, for example, at the close of the already 
composite Psalm xliv. 

This brief statement gives a very inadequate view of the 
amount and nature of the changes which have taken place in 
the growth of individual psalms and which render necessary the 
greatest caution in any attempt to date them by their contents. 

Again, if the Psalter was the hymn-book of the Jewish 
Church, it follows from all analogies that it represents largely 
the popular side of religion. Now the spiritual leaders are 
in advance of the people, and even after they are canonised 
the general belief of the Church still lags behind them. More- 
over, popular belief, or the belief of the Church at large, is 
inconsistent. It accepts the prophets on the one side, and 
inherited forms and even superstitions on the other; sub- 
scribes to the one, and practises in large measure the other. 
The popular belief of the Church can never be measured by 
the strict canons of the theologians. So it comes to pass that 
people will profess orthodoxy in their creeds and sing heresy 
in their favourite hymns with the most naive unconsciousness 
of any inconsistency between them. All this must be care- 
fully taken into account in a critical study of the Psalter. I 
do not mean to deny that there are not a few psalms which are 
quite abreast of the thought of the spiritual leaders, having, 
indeed, been composed by them. I also recognise the fact 
that the whole Psalter received a certain priestly tinge or bias 
from its use in the Temple, and that a considerable portion of 
the last two books was actually composed in the Temple itself, 
or under the immediate influence of the Temple service. But, 
as a whole, the Psalter represents, like all hymnals, what we 
may roughly call the popular theology, inconsistent and un- 
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theological, if I may be permitted the paradox, not to be com- 
pared too closely with the ritual of the priests, the canons of 
the lawgiver, or the sermons of the prophet. 

The Psalter, as we have it, is divided into five books, as 
follows: i.—xli., xlii.Ixxii., Ixxiii.—Ixxxix., xc.-cvi., cvii.—-cl. 
This division is indicated in the text by the directions, 
‘second book,” “third book,” etc. Each book, except the 
last, is also provided with a doxology. Thus verse 13 of 
Psalm xli. reads :— 


** Blessed be Yahaweh, God of Israel, 
From everlasting to everlasting. 
Amen and amen.” 


In Psalm Ixxii., verses 18 and 19 constitute the doxology ; 
in Psalm Ixxxix., verse 52; in Psalm cvi., verse 48. At the 
end of the fifth book there is no separate doxology; but 
Psalm cl. is ordinarily regarded as taking its place, both for 
that book and also for the whole collection. 

This division into five books is found in the Septuagint 
Greek translation as well as in the Hebrew original; this 
would seem to show that the division existed before this trans- 
lation was made—probably some time in the second century 
B.c. This fivefold division makes the Psalter singularly 
symmetrical with the five books of the Law; it is generally 
supposed to have been made for that express purpose, as it is 
an artificial division—at least in part—and clearly not original. 
An examination of the Psalms themselves shows us an earlier 
division into three books instead of five. The division 
between Psalms cvi. and cvii. corresponds to no natural 
division in the Psalter. Beginning with Psalm ciii., we have a 
series of five psalms dealing with the wonderful works of God 
in creation and in the history of Israel, evidently placed 
together because of their contents. Especially is this true of 
Psalms cv., cvi., and cvii., which all begin with the same 
formula, “‘O give thanks unto Yahaweh!” Moreover, while 
Psalm ciii. bears the heading, “ A Psalm of David,” and cviii. 
the similar heading, “A Song, a Psalm of David,” Psalms 
civ.-cvii. have no headings. The heading of Psalm ciii. 
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belongs to: Psalms ciii.—cvil. as constituting one piece. They 
formed a whole by themselves, and the division was made 
after they had been collected into one. This shows that 
Psalms xc.-cl., or a portion of those psalms in which both 
cvi. and cviii. were included, once formed one collection or 
book of psalms, which was later divided into two parts, and a 
doxology inserted after Psalm cvi. to mark the division. The 
division itself was probably made in order to raise the number 
of books to five, after the analogy of the Pentateuch. But 
why divide at precisely this point? The reason seems to me 
not hard to find. The first three books of the Psalter had 
already been divided as at present, and the last of those books 
happened to contain seventeen psalms. The same number 
was counted off from the last collection to constitute Book iv., 
and so it chanced that the division fell thus inappropriately 
between Psalms cvi. and cvii., which properly belong to one 
and the same series. 

The division between Psalms Ixxii. and Ixxiii., while older 
than that between cvi. and cvii., is itself not original. Between 
Psalms xli. and xlii., on the other hand, there is a natural and 
original division ; for, in the psalms of the first book, Yahaweh 
is regularly used as the name of God; but in the second, 
Elohim. Analysing the contents of the second and third 
books according to the headings, we find Psalms xlii.—xlix. 
ascribed to the “Sons of Korah”; Psalm 1. is a “Psalm of 
Asaph”; Psalms li.—lxxii. form a collection described by a 
colophon attached to the end of Psalm Ixxii., as the “‘ Prayers 
of David, son of Jesse.” Psalms 1xxiil.—lxxxiii., like Psalm 1., 
are described as Psalms of Asaph. All of these psalms up to 
this point are characterised by the use of Elohim as the name 
of the Deity. Then follow six psalms of a composite nature, 
in which the name Yahaweh is used. Of these, Psalms lxxxiv., 
Ixxxy., Ixxxvil., and Ixxxviii. are ascribed to the sons of 
Korah, Ixxxviil. being also ascribed by a second heading to 
Heman the Ezrahite; Psalm Ixxxix. is ascribed to Ethan the 
Ezrahite; and Psalm lxxxvi. is described as a “Hymn of 
David.” 
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Evidently there is some confusion and a good deal of 
editing in these two books, which, it is safe to say, were 
originally one. We have four collections before us, which have 
been edited and joined together. Psalms xlii.—xlix. constituted 
a collection of songs of the sons of Korah, Psalms 1. and 
Ixxiii.Ixxxiii. a collection of songs of Asaph, Psalms li.—Ixxii. 
a collection called “Prayers of David, son of Jesse.” These 
three collections were all Elohistic. I am inclined to think 
that they originally followed one another in the order given, 
but by some accident a dislocation took place, and the 
“Prayers of David, son of Jesse” were inserted between the 
first and following songs of the Asaph collection, as at present. 
A Yahawistic editor added to these three collections a small 
collection of six largely composite psalms, and re-edited the 
songs of the other collections, inserting a few verses here and 
there, and adding several Yahawistic refrains. In this way the 
collection was made which now constitutes the second and 
third books of the Psalter. The existence at the close of 
Psalm Ixii. of the colophon, “The Prayers of David, son of 
Jesse are ended,” led later to a division of the collection 
at that point into two books, as we now have them. 

Without stopping for the moment to exhibit the evidence 
that the collection of the first book antedates the collection 
of the second book, but assuming it temporarily as a fact, 
we may present the stages of the growth of the Psalter as 
follows :— 

1. First collection, Psalms iii.—xli., to which were ultimately 
prefixed—at what stage I do not know—the anonymous 
Psalm ii., and also an introductory ode, Psalm i., out of the 
school of the proverb writers. 

2. Three Elohistic collections, the Psalter of the sons of 
Korah, the Psalter of Asaph, and the “ Prayers of David, son 
of Jesse.” 

3. These three Elohistic collections were re-edited and 
combined by a Yahawistic editor, and Psalms Ixxxiv.—lxxxix. 


added. 
4. This collection was divided into two books after 


M 
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Psalm lxxii., thus making the Psalter to consist of three 
books. 

5. A fourth book or collection was added. 

6. The fourth book was divided into two to make the 
Psalter consist, like the Pentateuch, of five books, the 
division being made after Psalm cvi. for the reason already 
assigned. 

The above analysis shows that the second and third books 
rest on earlier small collections, and suggests that the same 
may be true of the other books of the Psalter. Examining 
the psalm-headings as before, we find that in the first book 
all but four psalms are ascribed to David. ‘These four are 
anonymous, i., ii., x., and xxxiil, As already stated, i. and i. 
are later prefixes to the collection. Psalm x. is really a part 
of an alphabetic acrostic of which ix. is the first part; and in 
the Septuagint translation the two are still treated as one. 
They were evidently regarded as one when the present 
headings of the Hebrew text were prefixed, and the division 
into two psalms is of very late origin. For critical purposes 
the heading of Psalm ix. must be understood to refer to 
Psalm x. also. In the same way we may conclude that, at 
the time the headings were prefixed, Psalm xxxiil. was regarded 
as part of Psalm xxxii. The latter ends :— 


‘* Be glad in Yahaweh, and rejoice, ye righteous : 
And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart” ; 


and the former begins :— 


‘Rejoice in Yahaweh, O ye righteous : 
Praise is comely for the upright.” 


Owing to this similarity a connexion was made between 
these two hymns, with different metres and on different 
topics, analogous to that between the two parts of Psalm xix., 
Psalm xxxiil. being also of much later origin than xxxii., just 
as xix. 7-14 is later than xix. 1-6. In that editing of the first 
book of psalms which gave us the headings of the Hebrew 
text Psalms xxxil. and xxxili. were treated as one psalm ; later 
they were divided. Psalms iii.-xli., therefore, constituted a 
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collection which was known as “Of David,” ze. the Psalter 
of David, and which on the evidence of the headings is 
homogeneous.! 

Turning to the fourth and fifth books, we find, still on the 
evidence of the headings, that Psalms ciii.—cvii. and cviii.—-cx. 
are ascribed to David, and their consecutive arrangement 
suggests that all of them were taken from the same collection, 
a so-called David Psalter. Psalms cxi.—cxvii. form an anony- 
mous hallelujah collection, with cxvii. as doxology; and the 
arrangement points to a collection composed or arranged 
primarily for liturgical use in the Temple. Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv., 
the “Songs of Degrees,” are a pilgrim Psalter, a collection 
of popular, non-liturgical origin, composed and used first by 
pilgrims from Babylonia and Persia to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Psalms cxxxviii.—cxliv. form a collection, each psalm of which, 
as in Book I., is headed, ‘‘ Of David.” Psalms cxlv.—cl. are a 
hallelujah chorus, composed or collected for liturgical purposes 
and headed by the title, ‘‘ Praise-song of David.” 

By the testimony of the headings our Psalter is, then, largely 
a compilation from a number of smaller collections. I have 
already tried to show, in a general way, from the arrangement 
of the Psalter, that the collections of the second and third 
books are earlier than those of the fourth and fifth, and by 
analogy we should expect the collection of the first book to 
be earlier than those of the second and third. This general 
argument from arrangement finds confirmation in a com- 
parison of psalms repeated in different collections, and by an 
examination of the relation of psalms to other psalms from 
which they quote. There are two cases of psalms appearing 
in both the first and second books. Psalm xiv. of the Yaha- 
wistic Psalter of David, constituting the first book of Psalms, 
appears in an Elohistic recension as Psalm liii. in the collection 
called ‘‘Prayers of David, son of Jesse,” included in the second 
book of Psalms. By general consent, the Yahawistic recension 
of this psalm is the more original. The same is true of 


1 The musical notes suggest at least one earlier smaller collection, 
Psalms iii.—x. 
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Psalm xl. 13-17 of the Yahawistic first book, which appears in 
an Elohistic recension as Psalm Ixx., also one of the “ Prayers 
of David, son of Jesse.” In neither of these cases can we 
assert that one was borrowed from the other, but merely that 
the form in the first book seems to be more original than that 
in the second. But in the case of Psalm cviii., in the fifth 
book, we find unquestionably direct borrowing from Psalms 
lvii. and lx. of the second book. 

In the matter of citation the argument is similar. Psalms 
Ixxxiv.-Ixxxix. are composed largely of citations from para- 
phrases of or enlargements upon other Scriptures, including 
psalms which have preceded them in the order of arrangement. 
Psalm xcvi. cites xxiv., xlvii., and xlvili.; Psalm xcvii. cites 
xxx. and xxii.; Psalm cii. cites lxix.; Psalm cxxxv. uses cxv. 
and cxxxiv. ; Psalm cxliii. is a mosaic of other earlier psalms— 
XXVil., XxViii., lxix., and Ixxxiv.; and, not to extend the list 
unduly, Psalm cxlvii. makes use of xxxiil., civ., and others. 
These psalms all quote only psalms of books preceding them 
in the order of arrangement, with the possible exception of 
Ixxxvi., which, it is claimed by some, also shows acquaintance 
with one or two psalms of the next collection—a claim which 
I do not regard as proved. ‘The argument from repetitions, 
quotations, and references, therefore, supports the general 
argument from arrangement already presented ; and we may 
lay it down as a general proposition, our working hypothesis, 
that the earlier psalms are to be found in the first part of the 
Psalter, particularly in the first book, and that the later psalms 
are in general to be sought in the last books. 

Let us now take another step in our analysis. We have 
seen that our present five books of the Psalter were originally 
three in number, and that of two of these we are able to say 
positively, ‘This book, according to its own clear testimony, 
is made up of a number of minor collections.” We have 
seen also that there is a very distinct mark of division between 
the first and the second of these original books, in that the 
first consistently uses Yahaweh as well as the name of God, 
and the second, except in six appended psalms, Elohim. 
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The last part of the Psalter, Psalms xc.-cl., like the first, uses 
the name of Yahaweh for God, except in Psalm cviii., which 
was borrowed from Psalms lvii. and Ix. without change 
of the Divine name. On the other hand, it has one marked 
peculiarity of editing which distinguishes it sharply from both 
the first and second great collections. The psalms of those 
collections are not only provided with such headings as “ Of 
David,” ‘Of the sons of Korah,” and “Of Asaph,” they also 
have headings and notes which have reference to their 
musical execution, Many are headed, “Of the Director” ; 
others have the names of the tunes to which they are to 
be sung; others are annotated with ‘‘Selah”; others have 
notices about the instruments to be used; and most of them 
are designated by some specific name, as “mizmor,” ‘‘maschil,” 
and “‘michtam.” In the last part of the Psalter there are very 
few editorial notes of any sort, and the musical and liturgical 
notices cease altogether, with the exception of a very faint 
reflection of the former use in Psalm cix., and in the small 
collection cxxxviii.—cxliv., where it seems to be a mere imitation 
of the notes attached to the earlier collections which the 
authors of these psalms used so freely. The meaning of this 
fact has been pointed out by others. The collection xc.—cl. was 
edited as a part of the Psalter after those musical and liturgical 
notes in which the other collections abound had become a 
dead language. They were no longer in use, and apparently 
not even intelligible. It seems evident, therefore, that the 
first three books of the Psalter as a whole had been collected 
and edited not only before, but a considerable time before, the 
editing of the collections of the last two books. For it is only 
by the supposition of the lapse of a considerable interval of 
time that we can account for such a striking change of musical 
customs and musical language. 

Having obtained a comparative date for the various books 
of the Psalter, let us examine the further question of absolute 
date. In 1 Chronicles xvi. 8-36 we find a psalm ascribed 
to David, and said to have been given by him on that day 
for the first time “‘to give thanks to Yahaweh by the hand of 
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Asaph and his brethren.” But this psalm is composed from 
three psalms of the fourth book. Verses 8-22 are the first 
fifteen verses of Psalm cv., verses 23-33 are Psalm xcvi., and 
verse 34 is the old liturgical formula used in the sacrificial 
ritual, which was later used, as has already been pointed out, 
as the text of Psalms cvi., cvii., cxvili., and cxxxvi. 


“* Give thanks to Yahaweh, for He is good, 
For His love endureth for ever.” 


The immediately succeeding verse, which quotes verse 
47 Of Psalm cvi., with the preface, “And say,” serves to 
show that this is here to be regarded as a quotation from 
this psalm. Moreover, the following verse contains the 
doxology which is appended to this psalm in the Psalter. 
The same doxology marks the close of both the first and 
fourth books; but following it, as it appears at the close of 
the fourth book, is a rubric directing that “All the people shall 
say, Amen, praise Yah.” This rubric is reproduced at the 
close of the hymn in Chronicles in the statement immediately 
after the doxology, ‘And all the people said, Amen, and 
Praise Yahaweh.” 

In view of this evidence I do not see how we can refuse 
to admit that the Chronicler had before him not merely a 
collection of psalms containing Psalms xcvi. and cv., but also 
the fourth book of psalms, already set off as a book by the 
addition of the doxology at the close of Psalm cvi. The 
evidence of the Book of Chronicles seems, therefore, to 
establish the fact that the fourth book of psalms had been 
set off as such as early as the year B.c. 330. If my former 
argument is correct, this would show that the third book 
already existed with the same number of psalms as the fourth 
book ; that the second and first books in some shape, pre- 
sumably much as at present, were already in existence; and 
that there was a fifth book of some sort, from which the 
fourth book had been arbitrarily set off, as already pointed 
out. 

What were the limits of this fifth book in B.c. 330? It will 
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be observed, in examining the composite psalms and those 
that contain allusions to other psalms, that the quotations and 
allusions are from psalms in earlier collections. Now, begin- 
ning with Psalm cxxxv., we find three series of psalms, many 
of which are composite, and which use not merely psalms of 
the first three books of the Psalter, but also psalms of the 
fourth book, and of that part of the fifth book which precedes 
them in order. So Psalm cxxxv. is based on cxxxiv. ; Cxxxvi., 
which rearranges and reuses part of cxxxv., is also acquainted 
with cxviii. and civ. Psalm cxlvii. makes use of civ.; and 
several of the composite psalms of this and the immediately 
preceding group, if not directly quoting, are yet ordinarily 
regarded by commentators as evincing an acquaintance with 
various psalms of the fourth and the earlier part of the fifth 
books. 

First Chronicles xvi. 8-36 makes use, as has been shown, of 
Psalms xcvi., cv., and cvi.; and 2 Chronicles vi. 40-42 cites 
Cxxx. and cxxxii., members of that collection of pilgrim psalms 
which closes with cxxxiv. There is no evidence that the 
Chronicler was acquainted with any of the last sixteen psalms 
of the Psalter. I venture therefore to affirm, in the first 
place, that the fifth book once closed, not as at present with 
Psalm cl., but with Psalm cxxxiv., which will be seen to have 
been an appropriate doxology; and that the addition of the 
last sixteen psalms was of later date. The language of some 
of these psalms, like cxxxix., which is almost a patois, and 
could have been accepted for Temple use only at a time when 
Hebrew was a dead or dying language, suggests a very late 
date. A study of the contents of the group to which this 
psalm belongs, cxxxviii.-cxliv., suggests further that it can be 
most appropriately assigned to the period of the Antiochian 
oppression and the beginning of the Maccabzan uprising. 
The contents of the ‘‘ Praise Song of David,” cxlv.—cl., on the 
other hand, and more particularly of Psalm cxlix., almost 
compel us to assign this group to the time of the Maccabzean 
triumph. We may perhaps assume with Professor Cheyne a 
final revision of the Psalter under the direction of Simon 
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Maccabeeus, and the formal addition at that period of Psalms 
CXXXV.-CXxxvii., and the two collections cxxxviii.—cxliv. and 
cxlv.—cl. With this the Psalter was definitely closed. 

Toward the middle of the second century B.c., then, the 
final revision of the Psalter was completed and the last sixteen 
psalms were added; but as early as B.c. 330 five books of 
psalms, ending with Psalm cxxxiv., were in the hands of the 
Levitical singers, and used in the service of the Temple. This 
does not, of course, show us how long before B.c. 330 the 
collection consisting of Psalms xc.—cxxxiv. was made. But 
from the contents and the general character of this collection 
as a whole, we can say that it was made in a period of com- 
parative prosperity and peace, and long enough after the 
adoption of the Law to allow for the growth of the legal idea, 
some time probably between B.c. 400 and 350. 

We have seen that there was a considerable interval of time 
and growth between this collection and the collection of Psalms 
xlii.-Ixxxix., constituting Books II. and III. We have also seen 
that the Yahawistic collection, Ixxiv.—lxxxix., represents the 
latest elements in those books, and belongs, as a collection, to 
the editor and reviser of the three Elohistic collections which 
precede it. Two of these psalms are peculiarly composite. 
One of these two, lxxxix., is historical, and treats of a period 
covered by both Samuel and Chronicles. As was to be ex- 
pected from what has been already said, the author uses 
Samuel only, and shows no knowledge of Chronicles. The 
other, Ixxxvi., quotes twice directly from the Pentateuch, both 
times from the ancient Yahawistic document. This might, of 
course, be accidental, but it supports the argument suggested 
by the necessity of placing between the third and fourth books 
a considerable interval, and an interval involving considerable 
change, that this collection was made before the promulgation 
of the Law by Ezra and Nehemiah. Analysing the contents 
of these six psalms, I think we must say that as a collection 
they are post-Exilic, but that they represent also a period of 
distress and humiliation. So Psalm lxxxiv. is a pilgrim psalm. 
Psalm Ixxxv. speaks of the return from Exile as an accomplished 
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fact, but complains that God’s indignation against His people 
is still felt. It represents the general feeling of the first post- 
Exilic century, with which we are familiar from Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the post-Exilic prophets. Psalms Ixxxvi., Ixxxviii., and 
Ixxxix., would, perhaps, have applied equally well to the Exilic 
period; but in consideration of Nehemiah’s prayer (Neh. i. 
5-11) and the general representations of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, they certainly may be regarded as not inapplicable 
to the period of relapse succeeding the rebuilding of the 
Temple and preceding the coming of Nehemiah as governor. 
Roughly we might date them as a collection between B.c. 500 
and 450, and in dating them we date the collection of psalms 
now forming Books II. and III. 

But each of the other three collections in those books was 
collected by itself before they were all collected together and 
re-edited by the compilers of the collection Ixxxiv.-Ixxxix., 
and each of these collections was itself earlier than the final 
collection, which I have dated B.c. 500-450. These three 
collections are all distinguished, as previously noticed, by a 
peculiar use of Elohim as the personal name of God. It has 
often been assumed that this is due to the editors, and that 
the appearance of ‘‘ Yahaweh” in a few cases represents the 
original use which a later editor sought somewhat care- 
lessly to obliterate. I think that it is susceptible of demon- 
stration that in most cases Yahaweh is a later addition, due 
to a Yahawistic revision of Elohistic psalms. While there may 
be a couple of cases in which our present Elohistic are re- 
censions of earlier Yahawistic psalms, there seems to be no 
more ground for regarding these three collections as a whole 
as an Elohistic revision of Yahawistic psalms than for regarding 
the Elohistic portions of the Hexateuch as recensions of earlier 
Yahawistic documents. 

It has also been assumed that the use of Elohim as the 
personal name of God is late. This assumption has absolutely 
no ground on which to stand. Elohim instead of Yahaweh 
was used in the early-north-Israelite Elohistic code in the 
Hexateuch. It was used in the priest code in Genesis and 
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the first chapters of Exodus to represent the primitive, 
patriarchal belief as opposed to the Mosaic revelation. Out- 
side of this it is almost never used. But in the later books, 
and noticeably in Ecclesiastes, we do encounter a very different 
use—that of ha-Elohim, “the God,” which should not be con- 
fused with the use of Elohim as a propername. The Elohistic 
psalms and the Elohistic document of the Hexateuch stand 
together in this latter use, which evidently never became 
prevalent. It may be compared, perhaps, with the pre- 
Mohammedan movement towards monotheism at Mecca by 
the use of Allah as the name of Deity. But among the 
Hebrews the monotheistic movement ultimately assumed 
another form, emphasising Yahaweh as Israel’s God, and 
then as the only God, until the name became too sacred for 
utterance, and Adonai was substituted in its stead. We have 
in the use of Elohim in the middle books of the Psalter, as in 
the Elohistic document of the Hexateuch, interesting evidence 
of a movement towards monotheism on what at first sight 
look like more universal lines, by the elimination of national 
or peculiar names for the Deity; and the treatment of the 
name in the priest code might suggest that this movement 
could or did make a claim of primitive use. But however 
that may be, so far from the use of Elohim being a mark of 
late date, the opposite could more readily be maintained. For 
our purposes we may regard it as a neutral fact. In many in- 
teresting particulars we might compare the first book of the 
Psalter with the ancient Yahawistic document of the Pentateuch, 
the Elohistic portions of the second and third books with the 
Elohistic document, and the fourth and fifth books with the 
later priest code. 

Turning to the general contents of the collections, one cannot 
but be impressed with the fact that the ‘ Prayers of David” is, 
above all the collections of the Psalter (except possibly that 
collection cxxxviii.-cxliv., which we have referred to the period 
of the Antiochian oppression), the Psalter of agony and struggle. 
Psalms li.-lx. are one great cry of pain and affliction, and, 
though lxi.-lxiv. show a slight relief, they also represent a con- 
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dition of national calamity. One of these psalms, Ixi., refers 
to a king as the national ruler; more of them, like the close 
of li., refer distinctly to Exilic conditions ; Ixv.—Ixviii. are litur- 
gical hymns of a joyous character ; and Ixvi. and Ixviii. seem 
to celebrate the deliverance from Babylonian exile in some- 
what the strain suggested in Isaiah xi. and xii., and applied so 
freely in Deutero-Isaiah, namely, as a repetition of the deliver- 
ance from Egypt.! Psalms Ixix.-Ixxi. are of the same general 
nature as lilx. Psalm Ixxii. is an ideal picture of the 
Messianic reign. This examination of the contents seems to 
show that Psalms li.Ixiv. were collected during the Exile, 
although one or two may have been composed in the troub- 
lous times immediately preceding. To this first collection 
were added, shortly after the Exile, seven more hymns, four of 
which were composed at the close of the Exile in that same 
triumphant spirit which marks Deutero-Isaiah. 

Turning to the Psalter of the sons of Korah, xlii.—xlix., we 
find very different conditions. Parts only of two psalms indi- 
cate a period of national distress, the last stanza and the 
refrains of Psalms xlii. and xliii, and the second part of 
Psalm xliv.; these, as we have already seen, were the work 
of later editors and adapters, and not part of the original 
poems. Psalm xlv., the only secular poem in the Psalter, is 
a royal marriage hymn, and, therefore, naturally joyful; and 
Psalms xlvi.—xlviii., like the first part of xliv., are triumph 
songs. Psalm xlix. is a contemplation of the riddle of life, 
in thought and language akin to the Wisdom literature. It 
is worthy of note that linguistically the Psalter of Korah stands 
by itself, finding its closest affinities probably with the psalms 
of Asaph. This must have been noticed, I think, by every one 
who has undertaken to analyse and tabulate the use of words 


1 Psalm Ixviii. seems to me to be composed of two parts. The earlier, 
which begins with the raising of the ark (Num. x. 35) and closes with its 
resting (Num. x. 36), consists of verses 2-19, to which was given as a 
doxology verse 20, At a very much later date the remainder of the present 
psalm was added. It is to the original psalm that the above statement 
has reference. The text of both parts is corrupt. 
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in the Psalter. From the standpoint of art this collection 
represents the most finished lyric poetry of the Bible, although 
not the most forceful. From the standpoint of spiritual ex- 
perience it falls below other collections which are poetically 
its inferiors. 

Psalm xlii. of this collection has ordinarily been supposed 
to be the lament in exile of a Levite, who mourned his de- 
privation of the Temple ceremonies. Others have referred it 
to some exile of a later date. All have recognised the unmis- 
takable reference of the words (v. 7), “from the land of 
Jordan, and Hermonim, from Mount Mizar,” or “from the 
little mountain,” to the place of the sources of the Jordan, 
the modern Banias, where once stood the Hebrew temple of 
Dan ; many, curious, and improbable, are the hypotheses in- 
vented to account for the presence of an exile at this spot. 
In fact, there is nothing to compel us to assume a condition 
of exile, and verse 5 would naturally suggest a very different 
idea. Accepting our present Masoretic Hebrew text, this verse 
reads literally; “These things I would call to mind, and pour 
out upon me my life, that I am wont to pass over in the 
throng, I lead (?) them to the house of God, with the sound 
of chant and praise-song, a multitude making 4a7”—that is, 
a feast of the nature of Tabernacles or Passover, involving 
a pilgrimage to a shrine. Now it seems to me that the 
natural interpretation of this passage, considering the allusion 
to the locality of the Dan temple in verse 7, and to the 
gushing forth of waters from the abyss beneath the earth 
in verse 8, is that it refers to the worship of the old 
temple of Dan. If in verse 7 we correct the Masoretic 
pointing from the Septuagint Greek text, we have part of 
a song appropriate to the great festival of Tabernacles 
as celebrated at that shrine. There is, of course, nothing 
unlikely in such borrowing by Jewish poets from Israelitic 
sources, as is shown by the numerous writings of the northern 
kingdom which have found their way into the Bible. Indeed, 
we know that Israel had developed a true literature while 
Judah still lingered in literary barbarism, and that it was the 
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fall of Samaria in the last half of the eighth century B.c., 
which, working on Judah as the fall of Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century a.D. worked on Italy, brought about a literary 
renaissance, a religious revival, and a reformation. In the 
literature of the northern kingdom which was thus inherited 
and appropriated by the Jews, we should naturally expect to 
find some of the psalmody which is referred to in Amos v. 23. 
I feel little hesitation in affirming that at the base of Psalm xiii. 
we have a specimen of that poetry. Psalm xlv. has been 
referred by many, perhaps a majority of modern critics, to 
Israelitic sources, and with justice. The first two stanzas of 
Psalm xlvi. (2-7), which appear to constitute the more original 
part of that poem, would also gain in force if they could be re- 
ferred to the temple at Dan rather than to that at Jerusalem. 
Further than this, in the Asaph psalms, which, as noticed, 
are more closely allied to the Korah collection than any other 
collection in the Psalter, we find a curious exaltation of 
Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh. This has been explained 
by Professor Cheyne as a mark of late date and of reflection 
on the past. It certainly seems more natural to refer such 
allusions as those contained in Psalm lxxx. to an Israelite 
than to suppose a late Jew hypothetising himself into the 
position of one of the apostate people of the past, and, 
ignoring Judah utterly, crying out to God as the Shepherd of 
Israel, Who had led Joseph like a flock. While it is clear 
that the concluding stanzas of Psalm Ixxx. are later than the 
fall of Samaria, it certainly seems more natural to refer the 
first stanza to an Israelitic origin. So, also, lxxxi. seems to 
have been originally a festival hymn from the same source, and 
the latter part of Ixxvii. would bear similar treatment. If we 
have referred Psalms xlii. and xlvi. to the temple of Dan, 
we should naturally refer these psalms to the great Josephite 
temple at Bethel.! Such an origin of psalms lying at the 


1 Psalm Ixxxix. contains a passage which must have been written in 
Galilee, namely, verse 13, where Hermon and Tabor are used as synonyms 
of north and south, a use which I think anyone who has visited the 
country will recognise as characteristically Galilean, and psychologically 
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base of these two collections might also, in view of the use 
of Elohim found in the north-Israelite Elohistic document of 
the Hexateuch, give some clue to the origin of the school in 
which this use was handed down. 

It must be understood, however, that, as we now have 
them, these old Israelitic hymns have been worked over into 
Jewish Temple psalms, and that not all the hymns of either 
the Korah or Asaph collections are based on Israelitic 
originals. Indeed, Psalm Ixxviii. is especially concerned to 
prove that God has cast off Joseph and chosen Judah. 
From the fact that this psalm apparently makes use only 
of the Yahawistic, Elohistic, and Deuteronomistic portions of 
the Hexateuch, as well as from the point at which it closes 
its historical retrospect, it would seem to be pre-Exilic. That 
the Psalter of Asaph, as a collection, is not pre-Exilic is mani- 
fest from the number of psalms which are prayers for deliver- 
ance from national calamity, six out of thirteen in our present 
arrangement.! 

Even the first book, although earlier than the second and 
third books, and probably earlier in the main than the indi- 
vidual collections which compose those books, is not, as a 
collection, earlier than the Exile, as is shown by the number of 
psalms which presuppose Exilic conditions. Out of forty-one 


impossible for anyone but a Galilean. If written by a Galilean, it must 
have been written before the fall of Samaria. The psalm as we have it is 
evidently not pre-Exilic, but, as already stated, it is to a considerable extent 
a compilation, and this verse, with others immediately before and after 
it, the compiler seems to have borrowed or adapted from an old song 
of Israel. 

1 Psalms Ixxiv. and lxxix., both of which occur in the Psalter of Asaph, 
present a difficult problem. On the ground of their position in the 
Psalter it seems, as Professor Robertson Smith has pointed out, almost 
impossible to refer them to the Maccabzan period, and on the ground of 
their contents it seems almost impossible to refer them to any other time, 
Is the difficulty to be solved by supposing them to be older psalms, which 
were remodelled and adapted to the circumstances of the Maccabzean 
revolt? It is difficult, also, to refer verses 6-9 of Psalm lxxxiii. to any 
other than the Maccabzean period, whereas the rest of the psalm, which is 
complete without verses 6-9, could equally well belong to an earlier date. 
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psalms, which constitute the book in its present shape, fifteen 
whole and two half psalms are songs of affliction. While 
national calamity is not so clearly stamped upon this book 
as it is upon the “Prayers of David” in the second book, 
there are yet a number of psalms which clearly indicate 
Exilic conditions, such as xiv., xxii., xxxv., the later portions of 
ix. and x., xxxvili., xxxix., and xl, the first part of which 
recalls forcibly the tone and language of Deutero- Isaiah. 
There are also later elements, like xix. 8-15, which clearly 
belongs to the post-Ezra legal period, and xxxiii., which 
might have been a psalm of the fourth or fifth book; but 
these seem to be of the nature of additions or insertions, 
and not to belong to that editing which gave this book its 
form as a collection. This book also contains earlier 
elements, like the royal hymns xx. and xxi., and perhaps 
the greater part of its bulk is pre-Exilic. In it are to be 
found probably the most forceful poems of the Psalter, and 
those containing the most primitive pictures of nature. 
Indeed, I should say that the first part of Psalm xviii. had 
scarcely emancipated itself from the worship of God in the 
phenomena of nature; while Psalm xxix., the “Song of Seven 
Thunders,” certainly conveys a vivid impression of a God of 
the storm. 

Space forbids me to enter into the discussion of the date at 
which Hebrew psalmody began, or of the relation of David to 
that psalmody. But I may say that in my judgment the 
evidence of tradition forces us to assign to David an im- 
portant part in the development not merely of secular, but 
also of religious lyric poetry, between which the line that we 
now draw did not exist in the earlier times! On the other 
hand, I think it not improbable that Davidic psalms have been 
so edited, adapted, added to, and subtracted from in the 
course of the centuries, that it is doubtful whether we can 
hope ever certainly to identify his handiwork. 

That Hebrew psalmody began at an early age is also rather 


1 Compare, for instance, the contents of the hymns of the Azgveda. 
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indicated by what we know of Babylonian psalmody, both as 
to form and content. There is sometimes a curious identity 
of technical phraseology, as in the use of “how long” 
in both Babylonian and Hebrew penitential psalms. The 
conception of sin, including “secret sins,” is strikingly alike 
in both; and it has seemed to me that, in the very ancient 
Babylonian psalms, we sometimes find precisely those ideas 
which have been subjectively ascribed in the Hebrew Psalter 
to the later period. But this is a subject which yet awaits 
treatment, and my statements are perhaps little more than 
guesses.! : 

The failure of the prophets to show a knowledge of the 
psalms, which has been urged as an argument for the non- 
existence of psalmody before the Exile, seems to me to have 
been much exaggerated. Jeremiah was evidently familiar with 
a body of psalmody, both penitential and liturgical, which 
in general character was similar to that which has come down 
to us. I do not mean that he quotes certainly from any 
psalms which we now possess; but in the psalms which he 
himself composes, as for instance in chapter xx., he is evidently 
using a familiar model, which in form and method of thought 
and expression is identical with our psalmody. In other 
places he uses language evidently suggested by some psalm 
which in tone and language was of the same nature as many 
which we now possess. So also the earlier prophets, from 
Amos onward, in their treatment of the religious lyric make 
use of models evidently familiar, and by doing so testify 


1 The following fragment of a votive psalm, discovered by Professor 
Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania on a glass axe made in 
imitation of lapis lazuli and dedicated to Bel of Nippur by Nazi-Maruttash, 
King of Babylon in the fourteenth pre-Christian century ‘‘for his life 
(soul),” might have been addressed to Yahaweh by a pious Hebrew at any 
period covered by our Psalms :— 


‘* That He may hear his prayer ; 
Hearken unto his desire ; 
Accept his prayer ; 

Preserve his life ; 
Make long his days.” 
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to the previous existence of lyrical religious poetry used for 
purposes of psalmody. That no collections of pre-Exilic 
psalmody have come down to us, at least in their original 
form, is probably true; for psalmody seems to have had much 
the same history as ritual legislation. Antique in fact, it was 
remodelled in and after the Exile, and has not been preserved 
to us as a whole. The current method of criticism of the 
Psalter, which fails to recognise the older elements in the 
psalms because it dates them entire by their latest elements 
only, is as unscientific as it would be to date every portion 
of the Hexateuch on the evidence of the latest additions to 
the priest code. 

This statement of the general problem of the Psalter is, 
naturally, very imperfect, and much which it would be desirable 
to consider has been of necessity passed over. My object has 
been to suggest a line of analysis which shall depend, in the 
first instance, on objective data rather than on subjective 
criteria, which all men see differently. Commencing from the 
end and going backward, I have outlined an evolution which 
follows in general the present arrangement of the Psalter, 
from the first book, of Exilic date, but resting on earlier 
pre-Exilic material, down to the final Maccabzean additions 
to the fifth book of the Psalter. According to this analysis 
we may, roughly speaking, look for the earliest psalms in the 
first collection of the first book, and for the latest in the last 
collection. 

A study of the language, the form of the poetry, the 
figures, and the subjects of thought will, I think, support this 
hypothesis, but all these criteria except the first are danger- 
ously subjective ; and the test of language is beset with certain 
difficulties which make its application here doubtful. In their 
stead I would offer the results of a few analyses of the Psalter 
of a different nature, furnishing tests of a somewhat more 
objective character, which strikingly confirm the evidence, 
from heading, arrangement, etc., presented above. First let 
me reiterate the evidence from the general tone and contents 
of each collection. The contents of the first book are more 
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varied than those of any book, suggesting a greater range 
in time, and a broader, less ecclesiastical life. A majority 
of the psalms of this book are joyful or indifferent ; but a large 
minority, including re-edited forms of originally joyful psalms, 
express a sense of calamity, whether personal or national, 
and some of these make specific allusion to conditions of 
exile. 

The contents of the Korah Psalter are in general happy or 
triumphant in tone; but re-edited forms of two of the psalms 
indicate a period of national distress, and the closing psalm 
of the collection deals with the general question of calamity. 

Almost one-half (six out of thirteen psalms) of the Psalter 
of Asaph is composed of psalms of distress, of which two 
specifically mention the Exile, while two represent a condition 
of religious persecution. The other psalms of this collection 
are either philosophical discussions of the problem of life, or 
poems of the triumphant judgments of God. 

Of the “Prayers of David,” seventeen out of twenty-two 
represent a condition of distress, oppression, and conflict, and 
some allude specifically to exile. The remaining five psalms 
at the close of the collection are joyful, and four of these, of 
a liturgical character, contain allusions to the Exile as a thing 
past. 

Psalms lxxxiv.—Ixxxix., largely unoriginal or compiled, con- 
tain four psalms of distress; and one of them (lxxxviii.) is 
the only utterly hopeless psalm of the Psalter. Of these four 
psalms, one describes the conditions of the Exile; another 
refers to the Exile as past, but depicts a condition of hope 
unfulfilled. Of the remaining psalms of this collection, one 
is a sweet Temple song, and the other a pzean of the triumph - 
of Jerusalem over the nations through Divine power. 

The psalms of Books IV. and V., as far as cxxxiv., are, 
almost without exception, joyful. They are, to a considerable 
extent, liturgical; they display comparatively little variety of 
circumstance; and they have an ecclesiastical tone quite in 
contrast to the first book. 

In the small collection, cxxxviii.—cxliv., five psalms, all but 
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the first and the last, are a cry for deliverance from enemies 
on every side, and even cxxxviii. and cxliv. are hymns of 
conflict. There is much compilation in some of these psalms. 

The “Praise Song of David” (cxlv.-cl.) is one pzean of 
triumph. 

Analysing the references to sacrifice or matters pertaining 
to sacrifice in the Psalter, we find in the first book sacrifice 
assumed without question, except in Psalm xl., and the simple, 
joyful side presented. Here, also, we find the king the 
'sacrificer of the nation, and his sacrifices (xx. 4) are urged 
on Yahaweh as a ground for giving the nation help and 
victory. But in Psalm xl. we meet the prophetic protest 
against the childish, sacrificial view of religion. This view is 
emphasised more strongly in the second book, where one of 
the Asaphite psalms (l.) and two of the “ Prayers of David” 
(li. and Ixix.) assert most strongly the anti-sacrificial views of 
the prophetic school. On the other hand, li. is furnished with 
a sacrificial appendix ; and in the same collection (lvi. 13) we 
find the most anthropomorphic reference to sacrifice, as some- 
thing pleasing God by its savour, in the whole Psalter. In 
the fourth and fifth books there is almost no mention of 
sacrifice (in cxviii. 27, “bind the sacrifice” is a rubrical 
direction, and not a part of the psalm). On the other hand, 
Aaron, the priests, and the Levites, who had not been 
mentioned in the first three books, come to the front in the 
fifth book, Judging from these references, we might say that 
the first book represents the more primitive conception of 
religion, and regards sacrifice as a thing in itself pleasing to 
God. Just at the close of this book we find an echo of the 
prophetic reformation ; while Books II. and III. as a whole, 
but more particularly the ‘Prayers of David,” represent the 
period of storm and stress, containing both the most vehement 
denunciations of the sacrificial idea, and also the most anthro- 
pomorphic picture of sacrifice. Now this battle, as we learn 
from the prophets, began with Isaiah, reached its full develop- 
ment with Jeremiah, and ended with the close of the Exilic 
period. The final edition of the “ Prayers of David” repre- 
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sents the outcome of this struggle, not the abolition of 
sacrifice, but that mystical treatment of it which rendered 
possible the addition of those closing verses to Psalm li. 
But this spiritualisation of sacrifice reached a further develop- 
ment, which is shown in the last books of the Psalter, where 
we find it clearly not banished, but removed, as it were, from 
the everyday life of the people into an inner court, and where 
this side of religion has become the function of a holy priest- 
hood carefully organised and set apart, who are the leaders 
and representatives of the congregation. 

Similarly it is in the fourth and fifth books only, leaving out 
of consideration the late first psalm and the second half of 
Psalm xix., that we find that exaltation and glorification of the 
Law which became so marked a feature in the Jewish religion 
after the time of Ezra. 

An analysis of mythological references in the Psalter, an- 
thropomorphisms in the representations of the nature and 
dealings of God, allusions to angels, survivals of polytheism, 
and the like, gives the same result of a development according 
to the arrangement of the Psalter as we now have it, and 
particularly of a distinct cleavage between the fourth and fifth 
books and the remainder of the Psalter. It is in Psalm Ixxxvi. 
that we first find the clear statement, ‘‘ Thou art God alone” 
(v. 10); while in the last books we find the expression of that 
idea represented much earlier by the prophets, that the gods 
of the heathen are “‘not gods” (xcvi. 4, 5; cvi. 28). In the 
earlier books, on the other hand (and there are survivals of 
this belief, in statement at least, in the last books), while 
Yahaweh or Elohim is recognised as the God of Israel, the 
true God, and the great God, the psalmist is never able 
entirely to rid himself of the idea that the other gods have 
an actual existence. It is not until the fourth and fifth books, 
also, that we find those exalted conceptions of creation, 
God’s relation to nature and His omniscience, which in the 
Hexateuch characterise the priest code in distinction from the 
Yahawistic and Elohistic writers (compare, for instance, Psalms 
civ. and cxxxix. with xviii., xxix., lxxvii. 17-30, Ixxx. 2-4). 
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In the first book we find the “angel of Yahaweh” (xxxiv. 7 ; 
xxxv. 6, 7), as in the Yahawistic document of the Hexateuch ; 
in the last books of the Psalter we find something of that 
heavenly hierarchy which was developed so fully in later 
Judaism, the angels, hosts, and ministers (xci. 11 ; ciii. 19-21 ; 
cxlviii. 2, etc.). With the growing perception of the infinite- 
ness and superhumanity of God, He was removed farther and 
farther from contact with the human. Such primitive ideas 
and expressions as “see the face of God” (xlii. 3), “sons 
of God” (xxix. 2; Ixxxix. 7), and the like, became impossible. 
God was represented as acting, in the more common and 
mechanical view, through superhuman beings—the hosts of 
heaven, angels, and ministers; in the more spiritual view, 
by a breath, a word, a command (Genesis i. ; Psalm civ. 7). 
This led ultimately to the hypostasising of the commandment 
or word of God, of which we find a trace in a late Maccabezan 
psalm (cxlvii. 15). 

The treatment of the question of the future life in the 
psalms seems at first sight to contradict what I have said 
about a development in the Psalter from beginning to end. 
A considerable number of psalms in the first book, fifteen out 
of the thirty-seven Davidic psalms, treat of or refer to death 
and the after-state ; and of these, three—xvi., xvii., and xxxvi. 
—are regarded by Professor Cheyne as showing a hope of, if 
not a belief in, personal immortality. In the Korahite Psalter 
he finds future hope in xlix., in the “Prayers of David” in 1xiii. 
(why not also in Ixix.?), and in the Psalter of Asaph in Ixxiii. 
Later than this in the Psalter even he finds no glimmer of 
such a hope. The theory of the fourth and fifth books is very 
distinctly that with death existence ceases, and that the bless- 
ings of God and the rewards of good and evil are to be 
expected here. In the earlier books, even including the 
Yahawistic collection which closes the third book, there seems 
to be ever and anon a restlessness under these conditions, a 
complaint against them, and a desperate search for a way out 
of death. But in the fourth and fifth books they are accepted 
and acquiesced in, and the theory of the satisfaction and 
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reward of religion and righteousness in this life appears to 
be regarded as sufficient. Only, possibly, in the collection 
Cxxxviii.—cxliv. do we see some faint revival of the protests of 
the earlier collections. This looks at first sight like a re- 
trogression, and in the line of spiritual development I suppose 
we must so regard it. Historically considered, however, it 
accords with the known history of religious thought among 
the Jews. The last two books of the Psalter, as already 
pointed out, belong to the Temple and the priesthood in a 
sense in which the other books do not. They are peculiarly 
tinged with priestly views. Now when in the second century 
B.c. we find the division between Pharisee and Sadducee an 
accomplished fact, it is the priestly aristocracy which con- 
stitutes the essence of the Sadducean party. The Sadducees 
were the conservatives, who maintained the older views— 
views which had been expressed by the authors of Job 
XXxil.—xxxvil., of Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus. It is to 
them, also, that we owe the first Book of Maccabees. The 
evidence of the Psalter is only what we might have expected 
from a consideration of the history of the times. The last 
two books of the Psalter belong to the period of the spiritual 
predominance of a priestly aristocracy, which, when the 
Pharisees developed into a party, became the Sadducees. 
The development of the Pharisees as a party, and with them 
the revival of discredited (cf. Zechariah xiii. 3-6) prophetic 
tendencies in the apocalyptic literature beginning with Daniel, 
was a result of the Antiochian oppression and the Maccabzan 
revolt. The idea of personal immortality springs into life in 
this literature. 

Professor Cheyne has argued that the Jewish hope of im- 
mortality was due to Persian influences. An analysis of the 
references to death and the after-state, in the Psalter and in | 
the Book of Job also, suggests the development of the hope 
of personal immortality out of the belief in family and national 
immortality. The discussion of the question of death belongs 
especially to periods of national calamity ; and the glimmer of 
personal hope in the Psalms referred to, if it exists at all, 
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which I hardly believe, comes from the application to the 
individual of the consoling hope of national revival or con- 
tinuance of life by posterity, which we find animating the 
prophets in the midst of apparent national death (cf. Ezekiel 
xxxvil., Isaiah lili. 10), and which clearly appears in the 
Psalms in such passages as xxii. 30-32, ix. 13, 14, 17, and 
others. It was the Antiochian oppression, followed by the 
successful national uprising under the Maccabees, falling 
at a time when, thanks to the Law and the synagogues, 
individual ideas of religion had begun to be developed, which 
finally converted a national into a personal belief. Persian 
influence, if it existed and helped to quicken this belief, did 
so through that discredited prophetic line which, after a 
period of dormancy, developed in a new form in Daniel and 
the Apocalypse, rather than through the psalmists. 

Other analyses of a similar character seem to me to support 
that general view of the growth of the Psalter which I have 
already presented, and to confirm the dates which I have 
suggested for the various books and collections of the Psalter. 
As far as dates are concerned, the psalms should be grouped 
according to the evidence of the headings and their arrange- 
ment in the Psalter. Each individual psalm should be analysed 
to show its growth and editing, and the distinction carefully 
made between late psalms and early psalms re-edited by later 
hands. 


CHAPTER Ix 
PSALM HEADINGS 


LL who read the Psalms in the Bible, whether in the 
King James or the Canterbury Version, are impressed 
and mystified by the curious headings. Turn, for instance, to 
Psalm lvii. in the King James Version, and you find this 
heading: ‘To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, Michtam of 
David.” In the marginal note you find the Hebrew words 
Al-taschith and Michtam rendered, the former, Destroy not, and 
the latter, 4 golden Psalm. At first sight the words Destroy not 
seem to make no sense, and you are inclined to say that the 
translator must be mistaken; but if you will turn to Isaiah 
Ixv. 8, you will find such an explanation of the words as proves 
that there is no mistake, and that the words possess an 
intelligible sense. ‘There a reference is made to the popular 
vintage song that is sung regularly by the people when they 
pick the clusters of the grapes; when the new wine is found 
in the cluster, then they sing, “‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing is 
in it.” 

The words A/-taschith, or “ Destroy it not,” which are placed 
at the head of this psalm are a liturgical direction, specifying 
a particular use for the psalm, namely, that it is to be sung at 
vintage. There are four psalms in all specified for this use 
by the same heading, A/taschith, “Destroy not,” namely, 
Psalms lvii., lviii., lix., and Ixxv. Not that these psalms 
were written originally as vintage songs, but that they were 
designated at a certain period, in the arrangement of the 
Psalter for liturgical purposes, to be sung at the vintage. 

Three other Psalms, viii., lxxxi., and Ixxxiv., are designated 
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by their heading (“upon Gi##ith”) to be sung at the treading out 
of the grapes—wine-press songs, as the Greeks called their 
similar hymns. One of these Greek wine-press songs, by 
Anacreon, which lies before me as I write, reads as follows :— 


**Only men tread the vine, setting free the wine, 
Loudly praising God with wine-press songs.” 


That it was customary for the Jews to sing such songs we 
learn from the writings of contemporary prophets. So in 
Isaiah xvi. 10 we read: “In the vineyards there shall be no 
singing, neither joyful noise ; no treaders shall tread out wine 
in the presses; the shout I have made to cease.” And 
Jeremiah xxv. 30 reads, ‘“ Yahaweh shall roar from on high, 
and utter His voice from His holy habitation; He shall 
mightily roar against His foes; He shall give a shout as they 
that tread the grapes.” 

Reading these seven psalms, which are designated as 
psalms for the vintage and for the treading of the grapes, we find 
that there is not the slightest reference in the psalms them- 
selves either to the vintage or to the treading of the presses. 
We do not know at what time these headings were prefixed to 
the psalms, but the style of them should be sufficient to 
convince anyone that it was done at an intensely pietistic 
period, when the life of the people was becoming more and 
more absorbed in its religion. The religious leaders of the 
people were even endeavouring to drive out profane, that is 
secular, songs and hymns, providing the people with spiritual 
songs and hymns to sing on all occasions. Study the four 
psalms which are appointed for the vintage psalms, that is, 
the four “‘ Destroy not” psalms, and you will be puzzled to 
ascertain any principle on which the director of the liturgy 
assigned these particular hymns for this purpose. They are 
not even joyous in character. The three hymns headed 
“For the pressing of the Grapes”—for I suppose that we 
should translate in this manner the words ‘“‘set to Gittith,” or 
“upon Gittith,” which are the translations given in the 
Revised and King James Versions, respectively—are, however, 
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joyful songs. The first of them, Psalm viii, is one of the 
beautiful nature hymns of the Psalter; Psalm Ixxxi. com- 
mences joyfully and ends with a beautiful promise; and 
Psalm Ixxxiv. is beautiful and amiable throughout. Neverthe- 
less, there is nothing in any of them which has any reference 
to the treading of grapes. They were not composed with the 
vintage in mind, and were merely assigned to that use by the 
liturgical directors, when they undertook out of the Temple 
Psalm Book to provide the people with hymns for all 
occasions. 

Two psalms (xxxviii. and Ixx.) are designated by their head- 
ings for a particular sacrificial rite. In our Authorised Bibles 
these psalms are headed, “to bring to remembrance.” In the 
Revised Version there is a note, “to make memorial.” The 
translation should be, ‘to make the azkara,” or memorial 
offering, which is described in Leviticus xxiv. 7, 8: “And thou 
shalt put pure frankincense upon each row, that it may be 
on the bread for a memorial (azkara), even an offering made 
by fire unto Yahaweh. Every Sabbath he shall set it in order 
before Yahaweh continually.” Every Sabbath the shewbread 
was renewed, and every Sabbath the azkara, or memorial, was 
offered. In the liturgical arrangement of the Psalter, as 
indicated by the headings which have come down to us, 
it was directed that one or the other of these two psalms, 
XXxViil. or Ixx., should be sung. If you will turn to them, you 
will notice that Psalm xxxviii. is distinctly of a penitential 
character; Psalm Ixx. is briefer and more joyful. It seems 
as though the intention were to allow the use of one or the 
other, according to the different seasons or the different 
circumstances, just as alternative chants are provided in our 
ritual, one being used where a more penitential tone was 
required, and the other under ordinary circumstances. 

Psalm c., which is very familiar to every Churchman, from 
its constant use in our services, was also appointed to be 
used for a special liturgical purpose. In the King James 
Version it is designated as “A Psalm of praise,” and in the 
Revised Version as “A Psalm of thanksgiving”; but in the 
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Revised Version you find a note, giving an alternative reading, 
“for the thank offering.” This is the correct rendering of 
the words. The thank offering referred to is the one described 
in the provisions of the ritual code in Leviticus vii. 11, 12: 
“The law of the sacrifice of peace offerings . . . when a man 
offers them for a thanksgiving.” 

It is possible that Psalm xxii. was also appointed for use 
in connexion with a sacrifice, namely, the morning whole 
burnt sacrifice. The heading of the Psalm is, as it is translated 
in our King James Version, in the marginal note, “The 
hind of the morning” ; and it is ordinarily supposed that ‘‘To 
the hind of the morning” means “This is to be sung to the 
tune known as the Hind of the Morning.” It is, however, 
possible, and some of the very earliest interpretations of this 
heading give this rendering, that the words mean, “To be 
sung at the time of the morning sacrifice.” This use of 
psalms in connexion with sacrifice was a very early one. In 
old Arabian sacrificial usage the ¢ah/i/, or praise cry, uttered 
when the blood was poured out, was an essential feature of the 
sacrificial ritual. Similarly in early Hebrew use the sacrifice 
was accompanied by a /ahi//ah (the same root as the Arabic 
tahiil), or praise cry. Later these ¢ehzl/oth, or praise cries, 
were developed into psalms. 

Psalm xxx. was appointed to be sung at the Feast of the 
Dedication. The translation of this heading in the King 
James Version is misleading, namely, ‘‘A Psalm and Song at 
the dedication of the house of David.” Properly, the words 
‘“‘of David” form a sentence by themselves. It is the same 
heading which we find in all the Psalms, xxx.-xli. They 
belong to the so-called Davidic Psalter, or Psalm Book, and 
each Psalm is headed “of David.” It should read, “A 
Psalm. A Song for the Temple Dedication. Of David.” 
We learn in 1 Maccabees iv. 52 and following verses that in the 
year B.C. 165, after the Temple had been purified, a new altar 
was dedicated, and we know that later this occasion was 
observed as the Feast of the Dedication, which is referred 
to in St. John’s Gospel x. 22. Was it for this festival 
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that this psalm was prescribed? It is peculiarly appro- 
priate for such a purpose, but it is difficult to suppose 
that a liturgical psalm-heading of this character could have 
been composed so late. 

Psalm xcii. is another of those which had a special use 
in the ritual. It is appointed to be used on the Sabbath 
day, and it is certainly beautifully adapted to that purpose. 
One asks, If there were a psalm appointed for the Sabbath, 
were there not also psalms appointed for the other days of the 
week? The headings of the Psalter, as they have come down 
to us in the Hebrew, show no such appointment, but on 
consulting the Greek and Latin translations, and the notes 
of the Talmud on the use of the Psalter, we find such 
appointments. Psalm xxiv. was appointed for Sunday, the 
first day. If you will turn to this psalm you will see at 
once why it was chosen; the first part of the psalm makes 
you think of the beginning of creation. Psalm xlviii. for 
Monday and Ixxxii. for Tuesday do not have any such evident 
appropriateness, neither do xciv. for Wednesday, Ixxxi. for 
Thursday, or xciil. for Friday. 

The Greek translation also tells us that Psalm xxix. was 
appointed to be sung on the last day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. This psalm, if we were to give it a heading in English 
fashion, we should probably designate as ‘‘The Song of the 
Seven Thunders.” It describes a thunderstorm. You will 
remember that in Hebrew use thunder is designated by the 
words, ‘Voice of Yahaweh.” Read over this psalm, with its 
sevenfold repetition of “The Voice of Yahaweh,” thinking 
each time you read them of the thunder peal, and the 
thunderstorm will be brought very vividly and realistically 
before you, breaking over Palestine from the north, sweeping 
southward, and finally disappearing in the desert. And after 
the destruction and violence of the storm comes the calm and 
peace that make you think of the gentleness of the presence 
of God. (Another well-known description of the thunderstorm 
as the manifestation of the God of Israel is contained in the 
first part of Psalm xvili., where the hailstones and the coals 
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of fire are the flashes of lightning that reveal the presence 
of God hidden in the blackness of the thunder clouds.) 
Psalm xxix. was not, however, written for the purpose of being 
sung on the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles. That was 
the use to which it was finally assigned. 

In addition to such liturgical designations as those to which 
I have already referred, there are a number of others, some of 
them older and some of them later, and many of them quite 
unintelligible to us of the present day, as they were also to 
those who translated the Psalter out of the Hebrew into 
Greek, long before the time of Christ. In connexion with 
Psalms lvii., lviii., and lix., I have called attention to the word 
Michtam, which is translated in a margin note of the King 
James Version, “The golden Psalm.” ‘This heading appears 
in Psalms lvi. and Ix., but no one knows what it means. The 
heading ZLammenazzeah occurs in the superscriptions of fifty- 
five psalms. It is ordinarily rendered “To the chief Musician.” 
The new Polychrome Bible renders it ‘‘ For the Liturgy.” In 
point of fact, we do not know what it means. 

Psalms iv., vi., liv., lv., Ixvii., and Ixxvi. are described in 
the King James Version as being “on Neginoth.” Appar- 
ently this means “with string music,” and refers to the 
accompaniment to be used with the psalm when used in the 
Temple service. (Mizmor, a heading frequent in the Psalms, 
may also indicate an accompaniment of stringed instruments, 
since zammer, the verb from which it is derived, means to 
twitch or play the strings). The reverse of this is found in 
the case of Psalm v., which is described in the King James 
Version as being “upon Nehiloth,” which appears to mean 
“‘with wind instruments.” ‘Upon Alamoth,” which we find 
as the superscription of Psalm xlvi., has often been supposed 
to mean with high-pitched tenor or soprano voices only ; but 
the Polychrome Bible renders “with Elamite instruments.” 
Psalm xii. bears the superscription “upon Sheminith,” which 
means literally “on the eighth,” and is supposed to mean 
“on the octave,” or, according to the Polychrome Bible, ‘in 
the eighth mode.” The Se/ah, which we find frequently, not 
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as a heading, but in or at the close of psalms, indicates a 
gloria or refrain. 

It is ordinarily supposed that the heading, ‘‘to the Lilies,” 
or “to the Lily,” or ‘to the Lilies, a testimony,” which 
appears in the superscriptions of Psalms xlv., lx., lxix., and 
Ixxx., are the names of a tune or tunes to which these psalms 
are to be sung. Similarly the superscription of Psalm lvi., 
“To the dove of the distant terebinths,” if the words may 
be so translated (they are not translated in the King James 
Version, and the Polychrome Bible translates them, ‘‘to the 
tune of the dove of the far-off islands”), is also the name of 
a tune. According to the Polychrome Bible, the heading of 
Psalm liii., ‘upon Mahalath,” also gives the catchword of a 
tune, ‘‘to the tune of Sickness,” etc. 

There are, as already said, a number of liturgical headings 
which either are not yet satisfactorily explained, or for which 
no explanation is offered. You will find these for the most 
part untranslated, merely transliterated from the Hebrew in 
the King James Version. So in Psalm ix. you will find the 
heading, “To the chief Musician upon Muth-labben.” 
Psalm vii. is called a “Shiggaion”; Psalm xxxil. a ‘‘ Mas- 
chil”; Psalm xxxix. is “to Jeduthun.” (In verse 16 of 
Psalm ix. also we have a musical term, /A7ggazon, the sense of 
which is unknown). 

If you will study your Psalter carefully, you will observe 
that musical headings of the sort above described are practi- 
cally confined to the first three books of the Psalter. After 
Psalm lxxxix. they cease. This shows, as pointed out in a 
previous chapter, that the psalms contained in the first three 
books of the Psalter—i. to Ixxxix.—had been worked over 
and arranged for liturgical purposes, set to their music and 
accompaniments, and the like, before the last two books of 
the Psalter were added. The first three books form a collec- 
tion in this respect quite separate and distinct from the last 
two books of the Psalter ; at the time when the last two books 
were added these liturgical terms had ceased to be used, and 
were presumably unintelligible. We know from the Greek 
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translation of the Psalter that they were no longer intelligible 
when that was made, for in it they are not translated, but for 
the most part transliterated. 

In a previous chapter I have dealt with the heading, “A 
Song of Degrees,” and with the collection bearing that title, 
namely Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv. It is now generally agreed that 
the proper translation is “A Pilgrim Song,” and this little 
collection was, therefore, a pilgrim Psalter, collected for the 
use of, and sung by the pilgrims who came up year by year 
to worship at the Temple in Jerusalem. 

There are a number of psalms bearing historical headings. 
These are especially frequent in the first half of the collection 
designated ‘Prayers of David,” li.—Ixxiii, An examination of 
these headings will show that they were taken from the 
historical books, and that the psalms bear on the whole no 
relation to the events referred to in the headings. Apparently 
the title “Prayers of David” suggested to some Jewish scholar, 
who understood the title literally, to connect them with 
David’s history as related in the books of Samuel. He did 
not go all through the “Prayers of David” in this manner, 
but only through the first half, Psalms li—Ixiii. Afterwards 
his unfinished work found admirers, and his proposed identi- 
fications were placed at the heads of the psalms he had 
annotated. In the first book of Psalms, the Psalter of David, 
there are also three psalms, iii., vii., xviii., with historical 
headings. Psalm xviii. appears again in the Book of Samuel, 
and its position there explains its title. Given the belief that 
David wrote Psalm iii., the reason of the present heading 
is apparent. Whence the heading of Psalm vii. is derived, 
or what is the event or the individual referred to, has not 
yet been made out. 

There are, further, one or two psalms near the close of the 
whole collection of Psalms, namely, the cxxxix., cxl., and 
cxlii., which have liturgical directions like those in the first 
part of the Psalter. These belong to a small collection of 
late date, entitled “Psalms of David,” consisting of Psalms 
CXxxviii._cxlv., which appear to have been modelled after 
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and to have borrowed their headings, already unintelligible, 
from the “Psalms of David” in the older Psalter. 

It may be that some day we shall make discoveries with 
regard to the ancient Hebrew music, similar to, or even more 
important than, the discoveries about Greek music made by 
the French at Delphi. In the meantime, speculative and 
philological study seem to have reached their utmost limit in 
the interpretation of these psalm headings. 

I have already pointed out that the psalms which are 
designated by their headings for certain particular purposes, 
such as vintage songs and the like, were not originally written 
for that purpose. In the case of a great part of the Psalms 
we are unable to say that they were written for any specific 
purpose ; they are quite indefinite and general in their form, 
and whatever may have been the occasion of their composition, 
they have been so modified in the liturgical use that we can 
no longer determine when or why they were composed. 
There are, however, in the last two books of the Psalter, 
quite a number of psalms which were written just as they 
stand for liturgical use. We have, also, several hymns 
composed as processionals, like Ixviii. and cvili. Psalm 
xlv., which is, by the way, the least religious hymn of the 
Psalter, is a marriage hymn, and is, in fact, so designated 
in the heading ; there are also several harvest hymns, of which 
Ixv. is the most beautiful. 

In conclusion, let me cite a part of this last-mentioned 
psalm, which is, as it seems to me, one of the most ex- 
quisite descriptions of the country, rich to the harvest, 
that has ever been written. 


“‘Thou didst visit the earth and water it, 
Greatly enriching it 
(God’s river is full of water), 
Preparing their corn, 
For thus Thou preparest it : 
Her furrows watering, her ridges smoothing, 
With showers Thou softenest her, her sprouting 
, Thou blessest. 
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‘Thou hast crowned the year with Thy goodness, 
Whose chariot wheels drop fatness. 
Wilderness pastures run over, 
And the hills are girt with joy. 
The meadows are clad with flocks, 
And the valleys clothed with grain.” 


You will appreciate still more the beauty of this, if you will 
recollect the character of the hills of Palestine, and how the 
fields were terraced one above another up the steep mountain 
slopes, so that the wilderness pastures did very literally run 
over the one into the other, and the hills were girt about in 
great bands with girdles of different harvests. 


CHAPTER X 


THE STORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
PSALETER 


PRESUME that every intelligent Churchman has noticed 

the difference between the psalms as we have them in the 
Prayer Book and as we have them in the Bible, but I imagine 
that there are many who, although they have noticed the 
difference, have not reflected upon the meaning and the cause 
of that difference. There are still more, I fancy, who do not 
know why we sing or say the Psalms through once a month, 
theoretically at least, nor when and why that peculiarly 
Anglican method of using the Psalms was adopted. 

Now of course every one knows that the Psalms were 
originally written in Hebrew, and that they constituted what 
we may call the authorised hymn-book of the Jewish Church. 
Together with the rest of the Hebrew Old Testament they 
were translated into Greek for the use of the Greek-speaking 
Jews of Alexandria, a translation which is ordinarily known 
as the Septuagint. Later other translations into Greek were 
made, some more literal and some less so, some better and some 
worse. These translations were used quite indiscriminately, 
as it would appear, in the early Christian Church, the members 
of which spoke Greek, and not Hebrew. Indeed, there were 
in the early Church, after the Apostolic age, almost none who 
understood Hebrew at all. As there was no authorised or 
official translation, occupying a place like that which the King 
James or Authorised Version holds with us, these various 
Greek versions not only became very much mixed up with one 
another, but a great many corruptions crept into the text. As 
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the Church spread over the West, where Latin was the 
language of the people, the Greek versions of the Scriptures 
were in their turn translated into Latin, with the natural result 
that the Latin translations from the Greek were still more 
corrupt, inaccurate, and farther removed from the original 
Hebrew than the Greek translations from which they were 
made. The Latin translation best known to us, and indeed 
the only one of which we have any real knowledge before the 
time of Jerome, is the so-called Itala, a translation supposed 
to have been made in the Church of Northern Africa. 

Some time in the first half of the second century after 
Christ, Origen, the greatest Christian scholar of his day, 
disturbed by the many and serious inaccuracies of the Greek 
translations then in vogue, undertook to collate the various Greek 
translations and compare them with the Hebrew original for the 
purpose of obtaining a more correct text; a work which 
brought him into much disfavour at the time, although it won 
him fame and honour at a later date. More than a hundred 
years later St. Jerome, secretary to Pope Damasus of Rome, 
undertook to do for the Latin Bible much the same thing 
which Origen had done for the Greek. At first, however, his 
idea seems to have been merely to make the Latin Bible 
a more correct translation of the Greek, for at that time he 
had no knowledge of Hebrew. Indeed, the Greek translations 
appear to have been regarded as inspired equally with the 
original Hebrew, so that it probably seemed to him quite 
enough to correct the Latin and bring it into harmony with 
the Greek. His first work was done on the Psalter, which 
was the part of the Old Testament most freely used in the 
services of the Church, being the hymn-book of the Christian 
just as it had been of the Jewish Church. His aim was to 
bring the Itala, the Latin translation of which we have already 
spoken, more into harmony with the Greek. This revision of 
the Itala version of the Psalms was adopted as the Roman 
Psalter. It was not a thorough work, as Jerome only attempted 
to correct the most glaring errors of the old translation, and 
he himself was not satisfied with it. Accordingly, a little later 
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he made a new translation from the Greek, for he had not yet, 
I believe, conceived the idea of translating directly from the 
original Hebrew. Indeed, it was a very unpopular thing then, 
as it is now, to propose to correct any errors in Bible transla- 
tions, no matter how patent they might be, and Jerome was 
roundly abused for his pains, and accused of upsetting the 
faith and tampering with the truths of Holy Scripture; very 
much such accusations as are sometimes brought against Bible 
scholars nowadays, when they venture to propose any correction 
of the received text of the Bible. People regarded him as an 
enemy of the Bible, who was attacking it, and not as a lover of 
the truth, who was trying to remove error and let the Church 
see exactly what the Bible really said. Even the famous 
St. Augustine wrote against Jerome’s work, believing that he 
was upsetting the whole system of theology by showing people 
through his correction of the received translation of the Bible 
that there were errors in that translation, and in some cases 
errors which had been used as proof-texts. 

Fortunately, however, Jerome, in spite of all abuse and 
opposition, kept on with his work. He soon saw that a 
translation from the Greek into Latin was not sufficient, and 
decided to attempt to translate the Old Testament directly 
from the Hebrew into Latin. But this was no easy task. No 
Christian knew Hebrew, and it was necessary to find some 
Jew who, in spite of the prejudices on both sides, should be 
willing to teach him that language. Then it was a most 
difficult matter to obtain a Hebrew text, since these were very 
carefully guarded by the Jews, that they might not fall into 
the hands of those whom they counted as unbelievers. Bad 
as Jerome’s temper was, and outrageous as was his conduct in 
some respects, he yet certainly earned from the Church the 
title of saint by the persistence and courage with which he 
overcame all obstacles until he finally succeeded in actually 
translating the Old Testament into Latin directly from the 
Hebrew. He did not, to be sure, obtain recognition for his 
work at once, and it was not until long after his death that 
through its manifest merits his translation forced its way into 
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use as the Bible of the Western Church. It is this translation 
which, with some change and corruptions, has come down to 
us as the Vulgate, except only in the case of the Psalter, the 
translation of which in the Latin Vulgate is not St. Jerome’s 
translation from the Hebrew. 

The Psalter was the hymn-book of the Church, familiar 
from childhood to every Christian. The old Latin translation 
had, in the mouth of the Church, sung itself into a real hymn 
form, and at the same time it had sung itself into the affec- 
tions of the people, and could not readily be displaced. 
Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew was undoubtedly more 
correct as a translation, but it deviated too much from the 
familiar form of the old Latin translation so long used in the 
Church, and was not, moreover, so well adapted to singing. 
Nevertheless the old translation was so glaringly incorrect that 
it was manifest to the more scholarly men in the Church that 
some sort of a change must be made. Jerome’s correction of 
that translation by a comparison with the Greek was, as we 
have seen, adopted at Rome, and came to be known as the 
Roman Psalter. But this also was too clearly incorrect, and 
so at last, more than a century and a half after Jerome’s death, 
and two hundred years after the completion of the work itself, 
his second Psalter, the translation from the Greek, which was 
nearer to the old Latin Psalter in its phraseology than his 
translation from the Hebrew, and which was also better 
adapted than that for use as a hymn-book, was adopted for 
Church use in Gaul by the famous Gregory of Tours, it is 
said, and from Gaul spread over the whole Western Church, 
until it was finally incorporated in the Vulgate, or Latin Bible. 
From the place of its adoption it came to be known as the 
Gallican Psalter. 

At the time of the Reformation, then, the Psalter in use in 
the Western Church was a Latin translation made by St. 
Jerome from previous Greek translations, and not directly 
from the original Hebrew. Now before the Reformation 
many of the Psalms of this Gallican Psalter had already been 
translated into English and made known to the people through 
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the so-called primers which preceded the Prayer Book, so that 
when the Reformation came the people were already familiar 
with some portions of the Gallican Psalter in an English 
dress. This seriously influenced translators of the Bible, 
and when finally the Bible of 1539, Coverdale’s translation, 
emended by Cranmer and others, the Great Bible, as it was 
called, was adopted by the English Church for use in public 
readings, it was the Latin Psalter, translated by St. Jerome 
from the Greek, and not the Hebrew, which was adopted as 
the basis of the Psalter translation. ‘This translation was, 
to be sure, corrected somewhat after the Hebrew, and the 
Hebrew numbering of the Psalms was adopted instead of the 
Greek numbering used in the Gallican Psalter of St. Jerome ; 
but after all, it was really the Latin Psalter, and not the 
Hebrew, which was translated into English and adopted as 
the Psalm Book of the English Church. This translation was 
beautifully adapted to singing, and soon sang itself into popular 
favour, as the old Latin Psalter had done before it. 

In 1611 the King James, or Westminster Revision of the 
Bible appeared. It was a much more correct rendering of 
the Bible from the original languages than any which had 
previously been published, and was adopted as the authorised 
version. But Prayer Book changes are hard to make, and it 
was not until 1662, fifty years later, that this translation was 
adopted for the Epistles and Gospels instead of the translation 
of 1539, which had been used up to that time. It was the 
intention in this revision of the Prayer Book in 1662 to 
change all the passages of Scripture used in the Prayer Book 
from the translation of the Great Bible to that of the 
Authorised, or King James Version; but the same thing 
happened in the case of the Psalter which had happened 
before in the Latin-speaking churches of the West. The 
Psalter had so sung itself into the affections of the people 
that it could not be changed. Moreover, the old Psalter, the 
one translated from the Latin, was much better adapted to 
singing than the newer and more literally accurate translation 
from the Hebrew, which was stiff and prosaic in comparison. 
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So it came to pass that the old translation of the Psalter was 
retained, and has come down as the Psalter of the Church. 
Our Psalter is, then, a translation from the Latin of St. Jerome, 
which is in its turn a translation from the Greek, which in its 
turn was translated from the original Hebrew. Such is the 
history of the translation of the Psalms contained in our 
Prayer Book Psalter. It may be added that although this 
translation, viewed from the standpoint of literalness, is in- 
ferior to that contained in the King James Version of the 
Bible, it is, nevertheless, far superior to it in that it has caught 
something of the swing and spirit of Hebrew poetry, and it 
is, therefore, much to be preferred for liturgical use, where 
pedantic accuracy is a matter of secondary importance. 

So much for our Prayer Book translation of the Psalter. 
Now let us consider the use of the Psalms in the services of 
the Church, and first of all, of the Jewish Church. If you 
will turn to Psalms xxxviii. and lxx., in the Canterbury or 
Revised Version of the Bible, you will find in the headings of 
those psalms these words, ‘“‘to bring to remembrance,” and in 
the margin you will find an alternative reading, “to make 
memorial.” 

Now the word translated ‘bring to remembrance,” or 
“make memorial,” means literally “to make azkara.” The 
azkara was that part of the meal or vegetable offering called 
“meat offering,” in the Authorised translation of the Bible, 
which was cast into the sacrificial fire as God’s portion. 
These psalms were appointed to be used in the Temple in 
connexion with the sacrifice or office of the azkara. 

Turning to Psalm xcii. in the Canterbury Revision, you will 
see that this is headed, “A Psalm, a Song for the sabbath 
day.” That is to say, this psalm was appointed to be sung in 
the sacrificial service in the Temple on the Sabbath day. But 
if there was a psalm which was appointed to be sung on the 
Sabbath day, it would seem probable that there were stated 
psalms for other days also, since there were sacrifices on those 
days ; and from a study of the Jewish traditions preserved to 
us by the rabbis, we find that this was actually the case. 
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Psalm xxiv., we are told in the Talmud, was appointed for 
Sunday, xlviii. for Monday, Ixxxii. for Tuesday, xciv. for 
Wednesday, Ixxxi. for Thursday, and xciii. for Friday. 
These constituted the psalters for the respective days in the 
service of the daily morning sacrifice in the Jewish Temple, 
and were sung week in and week out. But we also learn 
from Jewish tradition that on certain special occasions special 
psalms were used in place of the psalter for the day, as, for 
instance, Psalm ]xxxi. at morning sacrifice, on the new moon 
of the seventh month. Weralso learn that there were psalms 
appointed for the service of evening sacrifice in the Temple. 
So, on the same new moon of the seventh month, Psalm xxix. 
was to be used at the evening sacrifice. These selections 
were, it will be observed, very short in comparison with our 
present use, rather resembling in that regard what we now 
know as anthems. So when in the Jewish service Deuter- 
onomy xxxii. was appointed to be used—the Song of Moses 
—it was divided into six sections, one of which was considered 
enough for a service. But there were also occasions on which 
an entire group of psalms was appointed to be sung, the most 
famous of these groups being the Aa//e/, Psalms cxi.—cxviil., 
which was sung at the feasts of the Passover and Dedication, 
and the fifteen Psalms of Degrees, sung at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 

The Jews were in the habit of treating the psalms quite 
freely for liturgical purposes, abbreviating them, as we have 
already seen, in the case of the Song of Moses, or combining 
psalms or portions of psalms to make new psalms for special 
occasions. This is well shown in the case of the composite 
psalms in the Psalter, like Psalm cviii., which is composed of 
verses 8-12 of Psalm lvii. and 6-12 of Psalm lx. It is still 
better shown by the psalm of dedication contained in 1 Chron- 
icles xvi., which is composed from Psalms cv., xcvi., and cvi., 
containing not a single original verse. 

The Jews were also in the habit of singing a doxology, or 
ascription of praise after each chant or selection of psalms. 
So the chant just alluded to in 1 Chronicles xvi. concludes with 
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the doxology, ‘Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, from 
everlasting even to everlasting.” Each book of the psalms in 
the Hebrew Psalter concluded with such a doxology, which 
was intended to be sung after the various psalms or groups of 
psalms used in the worship of the Temple. These doxologies 
are unfortunately printed in our Bibles as though they were 
component parts of the psalms immediately preceding, but 
you can readily distinguish them by turning to the Canterbury 
Revision. They are verse 13 of Psalm xli., verses 18 and 19 
of Psalm Ixxii., verse 52 of Psalm Ixxxix., and verse 48 of 
Psalm cvi., which latter is the same as verse 13 of Psalm xili., 
the doxology of the first book, except that it contains a rubric 
directing all the people to say “Amen,” and that it has a 
hallelujah added at the end. There are also two doxologies 
in the Psalter which are printed as separate psalms, namely, 
Psalm cxvii., which was originally the doxology to a Halle- 
lujah collection consisting of Psalms cxi.—cxvii., and cxxxiv., 
which, from the position in which it is placed, looks as 
though it might have been the doxology of the collection 
of Psalms of Degrees when they were used in the services 
of the Feast of Tabernacles. Psalm cl., which is a still longer 
doxology than either of these, forms the close of another 
group of psalms intended for liturgical use in the Temple 
service, beginning with Psalm cxlv. These three doxologies 
would seem to have been intended for use at the close of the 
particular groups of psalms after which they are printed, very 
much as in America in some churches the Gloria in Excelsts 
is sung at the close of the entire evening Psalter. The lesser 
doxologies at the close of the first four books of psalms 
resemble rather our Gloria Patri, and were intended to be 
used after any psalms taken from those books which might be 
sung in the Temple service. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that when those doxologies were put there, these various 
books were so many separate collections or hymn-books, as 
though it were Hymns Ancient and Modern, The Hymnal, 
etc. At the close of each of these collections or hymnals was 
printed a doxology in the same way in which is printed at the 
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close of the American hymnals a selection of doxologies to be 
used after the various hymns therein contained. But whereas 
our method of hymn-singing requires us to use different 
doxologies for different metres, and hence to print a number 
of variant forms of the doxology at the close of our hymnals, 
their metres and their method of singing rendered it possible 
to sing the same doxology to every psalm, and hence only 
one doxology had to be provided at the close of their hymn- 
books. 

But not only did the Jewish Church have the same method 
of using doxologies which we now have, and which indeed we 
borrowed from them, it had also the same method of using 
the amen and the hallelujah. So at the close of the chant 
to which I have already referred in 1 Chronicles xvi., we are 
told that ‘‘all the people said, Amen, and Hallelujah”; and 
at the close of Psalm cvi. there is a rubric, unfortunately 
printed in both our Bibles and Prayer Books as part of the 
psalm itself, to this effect, “‘ And let all the people say, Amen, 
Hallelujah.” It was the practice, in other words, at the close 
of the doxology to respond, “Amen.” This was also the 
practice after prayers, as we know, and the Christians adopted 
that practice from the Jews. It was also, as the cases just 
cited and others show, the practice after doxologies, and, there- 
fore, in placing an amen at the end of the Gloria Patri, the 
Christians were but copying the old Hebrew use. So also 
when after some of our praise hymns, especially in the Easter 
season, we sing “ Hallelujah,” we are but copying the old Jewish 
use again. In fact, the amens and hadlelujahs in the Psalter are 
not original parts of the psalms with which they are connected, 
but liturgical directions, if I may so express it, like the amens 
which we sing at the close of our hymns. 

To sum up, the Jews had a daily Psalter, arranged according 
to the week, not the month. They had special psalms for 
special festivals. They composed anthems by divisions and 
combinations of the psalms, as well as by new compositions. 
They sang a doxology at the close of each selection of psalms 
used in a service and at the close of anthems. They made 
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use at the close of the doxology of the response, Amen. They 
_used liturgically, sometimes at the close of their hymns 
and sometimes at the beginning, the ascription of praise, 
Hallelujah. 

When the Christian Church was founded the Psalter became 
the hymn-book of the Christians as it had been of the Jews, 
and the early Christians not only continued to use the ancient 
Psalter, but also adopted its spirit and began to compose new 
psalms, as the Jews had done before them. For while the 
Psalter as we have it was closed about one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, the Jews after this date still continued to 
compose psalms on the ancient models, which, if they were 
not adopted into the canonical hymn-book, that is, the Psalter, 
were, nevertheless, used by pious Jews for purposes of sacred 
song. One considerable collection of this sort, composed by 
Pharisees some forty years or so before the birth of our Lord, 
is still extant, being generally known as the “Psalms of 
Solomon.” These Psalms, as we have them, are written in 
Greek, but are supposed to be translated from a Hebrew 
original. They illustrate the development of Jewish thought 
and belief, particularly with regard to the coming of the 
expected Messiah, between the close of the Old Testament 
canon and the birth of Jesus. As an example of the contents 
of these psalms, let me quote a part of the second psalm, in 
which allusion is made to the death of Pompey. After 
picturing the misery and degradation of Jerusalem through 
the wickedness of her own children, culminating in the 
occupation of the city by Pompey the Great and the Romans 
and the profanation of the Temple itself, the psalm passes 
into a prayer to God for deliverance and vengeance, followed 
by a triumphant description, if we may call it a description, of 
Pompey’s death and the lesson taught by it. Commencing 
with the prayer, the psalm reads thus— 


“ And I saw and entreated the face of the Lord, and said: 
Enough, O Lord, hath Thine hand been heavy upon 
Jerusalem in bringing in the heathen ; 
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For they mocked and spared not, in wrath and anger with 
vengeance ; 

And they will make an end, if Thou, Lord, rebuke them 
not in Thy wrath. 

For not in zeal have they done it, but in their own lust, 

To pour out their wrath upon us in rapine. 

Tarry not, O God, to requite upon their heads, 

To turn the pride of the dragon to dishonour. 

And whiles I prayed God showed me that proud one 
(Pompey), pierced on the coasts of Egypt, abased below the 
least on earth and sea; his body, corrupted on the waves, in 
great contempt, and none burying. For He abased him in 
dishonour. 

He considered not that he was man, and his latter end he 
observed not. 

He said: I will be lord of earth and sea; 

And perceived not that God is great ; 

He is king upon the heavens, and judgeth kings and rulers ; 

Lifting me unto glory, but laying low the proud in everlast- 
ing destruction in dishonour, because they knew Him not. 

And now see, ye grandees of earth, the judgment of the 
Lord, that He is a great and righteous King, judging all that 
is under heaven. Bless God, ye that fear the Lord with 
understanding. For the mercy of the Lord is on them that 
fear Him, with judgment to divide between the righteous and 
the sinner, to recompense sinners for ever according to their 
works, and to show mercy to the righteous for the oppression 
of the sinner, and to recompense to the sinner what he did 
to the righteous. For the Lord is gracious to them that call 
upon Him in patience, to deal according to His mercy with 
His own, that they may stand for ever before Him in strength. 
Blessed be the Lord for ever in the presence of His servants.” 


I am not at all sure, by the way, that this psalm does not 
give us an example among the Jews of something which we 
find in existence among the Christians from a very early 
period, certainly, if not from the beginning, namely, of inter- 
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spersing verses of prose and psalmody, the same thing in the 
small which is done in the large in our Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, where we have lessons, psalms, and chants 
combined, which is a modification of the use existing at the 
Reformation. 

And now to pass on from the psalmody of the Jews to that 
of the Christians, the Gospel according to St. Luke gives us 
several specimens of psalms composed by the early Christians 
on ancient models: the beautiful Magnificat, “‘My soul doth 
magnify the Lord”; the Nunc Dimittis, ‘Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace”; the angelic hymn, ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest”; and the Benedictus, “Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel.” We have also outside of the Bible 
fragments of early Christian psalms and odes, some gnostic, 
some orthodox, composed on psalm models. Here is one 
example from some odes preserved to us in Coptic sources— 


“T will confess to Thee, O Lord, that Thou art my God. 

Desert me not, O Lord, for Thou art my hope. 

Thou hast given me Thy judgment freely, and I am guarded 
by Thee. 

Let them that pursue me fall and see me not. 

Let black clouds and mists of the air cover their eyes. 

Let them be darkened, and not see the light, nor ever seize 
me. 

Let their device be turned to weakness, and what they 
devised return upon their own head. 

They planned a plan, and let it not happen unto them. 

The mighty have conquered them, and what they prepared 
has fallen out ill for them. 

But my hope is on the Lord, and I will not fear, for Thou 
art my God and my saviour.” 


It is evident that in the first Christian centuries the Psalter 
was a living force, and the spirit of psalmody not yet extinct, 
even though all the psalms of that date preserved to us are 
not of the highest poetical order. 

We have no liturgies from these earliest Christian centuries 
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to show us in detail how the Psalter was used in the churches 
at that time, but only occasional hints, from which we learn 
something of the way in which the liturgies that we find in 
existence at a later date must have been built up. In the 
Jewish synagogue services there had been Scripture readings, 
psalms, prayers, and versicles, or litanies, taken largely from 
the Bible. Among these latter was a synagogue litany, or 
responsive prayer, adapted from Psalm li. Out of this Jewish 
litany the Christians made that universal and most ancient 
litany of the Christian Church, the Kyrie Eleison— 
“Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

Similarly, we have reason to believe, the whole Christian 
liturgy and ritual grew out of the Jewish. In the use of the 
Psalter this is pre-eminently true. At the earliest date of 
which we have knowledge we find that the Psalter was ap- 
pointed to be sung in the Christian churches very much as 
it had been sung by the Jews. There was a special psalm 
appointed for each day of the week, a song of gladness for 
the first day, and a song of sorrow and mourning for the sixth 
day. ‘This followed naturally from the adoption of the seven 
days’ week from the Jews. ‘The first day was set apart for 
special religious services, as the seventh day had been among 
the Jews; at the same time, the seventh day preserved its 
name and to some extent its character as the Sabbath, being 
observed as a day of rest. As the Jews had observed two 
days of fasting in the week, the second and the fifth, so the 
Christians also appointed two days of fasting, the fourth and 
the sixth. Of these two days the sixth, Friday, was chosen 
because it was the day on which the Lord was crucified; the 
fourth, Wednesday, was chosen largely, if not altogether, so 
that the Christians might fast on a different day from the 
Jews, as we learn from various early references. Having thus 
the Jewish system of the week, with its special feasts and 
fasts for special days, it was natural to adopt the Jewish 
system of special psalms for each day of the week. The 
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Jewish practice of appointing special psalms for the great 
festivals was also followed, it would appear ; for the Christians 
early commenced to celebrate the great events of Christian 
life and work by annual fasts and feasts, in this respect also 
patterning, especially at the outset, upon Jewish practice. 

As far as we can learn, then, the Christians at first followed 
the Jewish method of using the Psalter almost, if not quite, in 
its entirety. Regular psalms or selections of psalms were 
appointed for the days of the week and the great feasts. In 
the service one psalm, or a portion of a psalm, or an anthem 
made out of sections of psalms, was sung, or, perhaps, on 
some special occasion, several psalms were united to form a 
selection and sung over one doxology. At the end of each 
selection, whether composed of one psalm, a portion of a 
psalm, or a group of psalms, a doxology was sung, after the 
Jewish custom. So universal did this use of doxologies soon 
become that at a very early date a doxology was added even to 
the Lord’s Prayer, and many of the manuscripts of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel give that doxology as though it were a part of the prayer 
itself The words of our Lord really end with “deliver us 
from evil,” as we use the prayer in the Litany, before the 
Communion service, and in the Baptismal office ; the remainder 
of the prayer, as we frequently use it, ‘‘ for Thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, for ever and ever,” is the doxology, to 
which is added an “ Amen,” according to the liturgical use with 
all forms of prayer and praise. 

It is in the fourth and fifth centuries after Christ that we 
find liturgies beginning to assume definite and fixed forms. 
In the Western Church St. Ambrose, in the Eastern St. Basil, 
were great liturgy makers. By this time the Bible had ceased 
to be the live book which it had been to the earlier Christians, 
and was beginning to receive that mechanical treatment which 
characterised the dark and middle ages, and in consequence 
of which it finally became for a time almost a lost writing. But 
with the lack of comprehension of the sense of Scriptures 
there went hand in hand an increased reverence for the name 
and form, so that the recitation of Bible words came to be 
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regarded as in itself meritorious. This showed itself most of 
all in the treatment of the Psalter, which was best adapted of 
all parts of Scripture to memorising, and had from the begin- 
ning been memorised more freely than other portions of the 
Bible. Indeed, we are told that not only at this time, but 
even earlier, it was not uncommon to find devout laymen 
who could recite the Psalter through from the beginning to the 
end, and that children began their study of the Bible with the 
Psalter. As used in the Church, we find already some slight 
distinctions between Eastern and Western use. The Eastern 
Church had, on the whole, clung more closely than the Western 
to the Jewish and earlier Christian method of singing the 
Psalter. Doxologies were used only at the end of each selection 
of psalms, and not at the end of each individual psalm. In 
the Western Church, on the other hand, it had already become 
the custom to put a doxology after everything, and accordingly 
almost every individual psalm used in the service was followed 
by a doxology, no matter how many psalms might follow one 
another. In the Eastern Church the early practice of selections, 
adaptations, the use of parts of psalms, and the like, was still 
to some extent retained. In the Western Church the psalms, 
as is indicated, among other things, by the use of the doxology 
just referred to, had come to be treated as individual wholes, 
which it was not allowable to modify. The Western Church 
had also developed more fully, it would appear, the idea of 
using the psalms consecutively in the order in which they 
chance to stand in the Psalter. 

In both Eastern and Western churches there had grown up 
the practice of interspersing antiphons or anthems through 
the psalm and Scripture readings. The intention of this was 
to glorify the Word of God. The effect of it was to render 
that Word unintelligible. The practice increased with the 
increasing ignorance of the true contents of the Bible, until at 
last in the Latin Church, at the period of its densest ignorance, 
it was the custom to sing an antiphon after each verse of each 
psalm. This naturally increased enormously the length of the 
services, and as the number of psalms used in each service 
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was continually on the increase, owing to the idea that there 
was a merit in saying as much of the Psalter as possible, the 
practice finally cut its own throat. Imagine eighteen psalms 
appointed for one service, and then more than doubled in length 
by the insertion of an antiphon after each several psalm verse, 
and a G/oria after each psalm! When this point was reached 
human endurance was taxed beyond its possibilities, and a 
reform took place, one part of which was the omission of the 
antiphons. 

But I am forestalling myself. It is, of course, with the use 
of the Latin Church that we are particularly concerned, since 
it is from this that the Anglican use was derived. It was the 
predominance of monasticism and the development of the 
hour services which brought about the use of the Psalter 
which we have just noticed. In those services it finally be- 
came the rule to sing the whole Psalter through each week, 
and sometimes more frequently. About twelve psalms, in- 
creasing at one time to eighteen, as noted above, were 
appointed for one selection, with antiphons interspersed and 
the Gloria after each psalm. In the recitation of the Psalter, 
as in the use of prayer, the mechanical idea prevailed. There 
was a virtue in the mere repetition of the words, and to sing 
the whole Psalter through each week had a value in itself 
quite apart from any intelligent comprehension of the service 
rendered, or any intelligent participation in that service. 
Nevertheless, the old practice of selections for special festivals 
so far prevailed that the psalms were not rearranged altogether 
according to the order of their position in the Psalter. So the 
fourth psalm, for instance, which is an evening hymn, was 
recognised as such, and appointed to be used at evening 
service, while the third psalm, which is the corresponding 
morning hymn, was appointed for the morning. So also the 
ninety-fifth psalm was removed altogether from the regular 
course and treated as an introduction to the entire service of 
psalmody for the day, a use which seems to have descended 
from the earliest days of the Church. Again, psalms like the 
fifty-first were appointed for the fasting-days and seasons. As 
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the number of saints’ days and the observance of those days 
increased, so the system of selections was developed, until at 
last it practically took the place of the regular daily Psalter in 
the monastic services. We have seen the inordinate length 
of the Psalter as appointed for daily use; the selections ap- 
pointed for special days were much shorter, and there was 
therefore a practical advantage in substituting these selections 
for the daily use. 

It would be impossible in the space of this chapter to point 
out the various uses of the Latin Church at various times and 
in various places, and the somewhat conflicting commands 
of various popes regarding those uses. Suffice it to say that 
at the time of the Reformation in England the Psalter was 
theoretically sung through each week in order, except only 
such psalms of special use as the fourth, fifty-first, ninety-fifth, 
etc., which were used many times over; but practically this 
arrangement according to the days of the week had given way 
to the selections appointed for special days. Actually the 
psalms were not sung through each week, but only about 
two-thirds of them were in use, selected and arranged in 
services according to their supposed appropriateness to the 
occasions to be celebrated. 

It was the services of the hours which formed the basis on 
which the Morning and Evening Prayer of the English Prayer 
Book were modelled. We have already seen the conservatism 
with which the Psalms were treated in the matter of transla- 
tion, namely, that the Psalter was practically translated from 
the Latin and not from the Hebrew, and that the Latin 
translation from which it was translated was in its turn not 
a translation from the Hebrew, but from the Greek. The 
same conservatism showed itself in a slightly different form 
in the arrangement of the Psalms for service use. The 
Reformers adopted the theory of the medizeval Roman use, 
that the whole Psalter should be sung through in order within 
a stated time, and seem to have regarded all deviations from 
the regular order through the use of selections for holy days, 
which, as we have seen, had practically taken the place of the 
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use according to the day, as an abuse which must be corrected. 
At first sight it is hard to understand how they could have 
adopted as something essential an idea so mechanical and 
so alien to the practice of the early Church. Partly, doubtless, 
their attitude was due to inherited prejudice and the force 
of custom, for the most independent and even the most 
radical of men are, after all, swayed in the general conduct 
of their lives and even in the opinions which they hold more 
by custom and inheritance than by pure reason. The use 
of the whole Psalter, and not merely a part of it, as in the use 
of the selections, had been the cry of the reformers within the 
Roman Church against those who looked only for that which 
was the more convenient and the easier, and the English 
Reformers inherited those views by virtue of being reformers. 
But further than this, the Reformers stood for the study and 
use by the people of the whole Bible, and not merely of 
selected portions, and in the matter of the Psalms it doubtless 
seemed to them desirable that the whole book should in some 
way be put in the mouth of the people. No other way was 
so well adapted to make them familiar with the whole Psalter 
as to order it to be read through in order. 

But in actual practice it was impossible to sing the Psalter 
through once a week, unless people gave up their business, 
shut themselves up in monasteries, and devoted themselves 
to that sort of thing. Consequently, in order to carry out the 
comparatively recent theory of saying through the whole 
Psalter in order from beginning to end, they were compelled 
to abandon the ancient and universal plan of the arrangement 
of psalms according to a weekly cycle. For the ancient and 
time-honoured weekly cycle which the Christian Church had 
inherited from the Jews, and which prevailed in every branch 
of the Christian Church, east and west alike, they substituted 
a brand-new monthly arrangement, a thing hitherto unknown 
in Christendom. This monthly arrangement, moreover, 
assumed a form far stiffer in its adherence to the order of the 
psalms in the Psalter—which is in the main a haphazard 
arrangement as far as subjects are concerned, depending 
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chiefly on the date of composition of the psalm or its adoption 
into the Psalter—than any arrangement heretofore adopted. 
It is true that selections were retained for a few of the 
greatest feasts of the Church, but for all the other days of 
the year, Sundays and week-days alike, they ordered that the 
psalms should be said in rotation, with no reference what- 
soever to the Church seasons or the teaching of the day. 
Friday psalms might fall on Sunday, and Sunday psalms on 
Friday ; henceforth all was to be determined by chance. The 
important thing was to have the Psalter said; the sense of the 
psalms was a very secondary matter. Accordingly the Psalter 
was divided into sixty sections, as nearly equal as they could 
be made without dividing individual psalms other than Psalm 
exix. These divisions were allotted in the order in which 
they came to the days of the month, two consecutive divisions 
being assigned to each day, one for the morning and one for 
the evening. And so important did the matter of the division 
of the psalms into exactly equal portions and their arrange- 
ment for consecutive use according to the days of the month 
appear, that the Reformers could not even consider the 
possibility of assigning an evening hymn to the evening rather 
than to the morning. Psalm iv. chanced to fall in the equal 
portion which had been cut off for the first morning, and, 
therefore, in the morning it must be sung. Similarly the fact 
that certain psalms had long been appropriated to special use 
as chants, like the Venzte, Psalm xcv., did not prevent them 
from ordering that those chants should also be sung as psalms 
in the regular sections of the Psalter appointed for the thirty 
mornings and the thirty evenings of the month. Ruthless 
uniformity was to be henceforth the rule. 

The English Reformers, moreover, had small conception of 
the Psalms as hymns or songs; to them they were a certain 
section of the Bible, the same as every other section, being, so 
to speak, neither prose nor verse, but Bible. In the first 
Prayer Book, of 1549, we read this complaint: ‘ Notwith- 
standing that the ancient fathers had divided the Psalms 
into seven portions, whereof every one was called a nocturne, 
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now of late time a few have been daily said, and the rest daily 
omitted.” And so, as said, they provided that the whole 
Psalter should be recited in the daily services in the course 
of the month. By this arrangement five or six psalms on 
an average were to be recited daily, and as the Sundays fall 
on different days each month, so the Sunday churchgoer, 
provided always that he went to church twice each Sunday, 
would in course of time recite the whole Psalter. The only 
modification of this system of monthly repetition according 
to the days of the month was, as already noted, the appoint- 
ment of special psalms for Christmas, Easter, Ascension Day, 
and Whit Sunday. The Psalter was not printed in this 
Prayer Book, but a calendar for the reading of the Psalms 
was placed immediately before the calendar for the reading 
of the rest of the Scriptures. It was intended that the whole 
Bible should be read through in the churches, and the Psalter 
was ordered to be read likewise. Apparently it was not 
regarded as a hymn-book in this use. On the other hand, 
in the Prayer Book of 1549 there are printed along with the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, Introits, differing for each 
Sunday or feast day, each introit consisting of one psalm. 
In this use the psalms are treated as hymns, and in reality 
this use of psalms as introits in the Prayer Book of 1549 
is much more in keeping with the original intention and 
purpose of the Psalter, and with its use in the early Church, 
than is the calendar use, formulated for the first time in 
the same Prayer Book, by which the Psalter is ordered to 
be read through once in each month. 

The second Prayer Book of Edward VI., the Prayer Book 
of 1552, omitted the introits, and left nothing behind but the 
calendar use. It may be said that this method of using the 
Psalter is characteristic of the tendency manifested at this 
period, to exalt the Bible, not by a study and use of its 
contents in the spirit in which it was composed, but mechanic- 
ally, as though it were a thing divine in its outward form, in 
its letter. In keeping with this general method of treatment 
we may also observe that where psalms are to be used as 
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chants a whole psalm is invariably used; never mind how 
ill adapted individual verses of the psalms may be, they are 
never omitted; nor are portions of one psalm added to 
another, practices common in the early Church, when both 
of these methods were freely used for the purpose of obtaining 
chants and anthems thoroughly adapted to the occasion. The 
inviolability and separateness of the individual psalms was also 
further emphasised by the adoption of the later Western use of 
singing the Gloria after each psalm, as over against the earlier 
Eastern use of a doxology only after each selection or group 
of psalms. In the Prayer Book of 1559 three psalms for 
chant use are added as alternates in Morning and Evening 
Prayer. The succeeding editions of the Prayer Book retain 
the calendar use of the Psalter unchanged, and in general 
the use of the same psalms as chants, with, however, some 
slight variations. So, for example, in the Prayer Book of 1637, 
that of Laud and Charles I., the beautiful twenty-third psalm 
is substituted for the Benedicite as the alternate to the Ze Deum 
in Morning Prayer. It was in 1662 that the English Prayer 
Book assumed its final form. At that time Psalms xxxix. 
and xc. were added to the burial service, which had been 
without any psalmody whatever since the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI., which appointed for the burial service Psalms 
cxvi., cxlvi., and cxxxix. In the Prayer Book of 1662 we find 
also special psalms provided for Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday, making six days instead of four on which the regular 
monthly order has to be broken. It is in this Prayer Book 
also that the Psalter first appears within the covers. It be- 
came necessary at this time to print it as a part of the Prayer 
Book, because while heretofore the translation of the Great 
Bible had been in use for all reading of the Scriptures in 
church services, from this time forward it was provided that 
the King James Version should be substituted, except only 
in the Psalter, where the old version was to be retained for 
reasons already noticed. The King James Bible accordingly 
became the Church Bible, and the Great Bible passed out 
of use, becoming speedily obsolete. As a mere matter of 
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practical convenience, therefore, it was necessary to print 
the Psalter in the Prayer Book, in order that it might be 
accessible to the people, who could no longer find it in their 
Bibles. 

And now, having traced the arrangement of the Psalter in 
the Anglican use down to its final appearance in the Prayer 
Book of 1662, let us examine briefly the method in which 
the psalms are arranged for daily use in the English Prayer 
Book and some of the most glaring of the incongruities 
resulting therefrom. It has already been pointed out that 
the Psalter was divided by the English Reformers into equal 
sections for use in Morning and Evening Prayer. As there 
are thirty days to a month, these sections consequently number 
sixty, and as there are one hundred and fifty psalms, on 
an average two and a half psalms would be appointed for 
use each morning and the same number each evening ; but, 
as the psalms are very uneven in length and the object 
was to make the appointed portions as nearly as possible 
equal, actually as many as five or six short psalms were some- 
times allotted to one portion, whereas, on the other hand, Psalm 
cxix., on account of its length, was divided up and distributed 
over several days. 

The only effort that was made in the arrangement of the 
Anglican Psalter was to have the appointed portions as nearly 
equal as might be without dividing any psalm other than 
cxix. Accordingly, in the morning Psalter for the first day, we 
have five psalms appointed to be used, which, as anyone will 
see who reads them, have no connexion in thought or outward 
form with one another, except only that they are psalms. The 
effect to one who sings the psalms with some conception of 
their sense and purpose is much the same as if one were to 
make a selection of the first five hymns in the Hymnal (Ameri- 
can) according to the index of first lines, namely, “A charge 
to keep I have,” ‘A few more years shall roll,” “A tower of 
strength our God,” “Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,” 
“Above the clear blue sky,” and sing them through in this 
chance order, with only a doxology between, as the praise 
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service in Morning Prayer. This illustration is all the more 
pertinent, because the fourth of the five psalms appointed for 
the Morning Prayer of the first day is an evening hymn, the 
use of which in Morning Prayer is precisely as intelligent as 
would be the use of “Abide with me, fast falls the eventide” 
in the same place. The Psalter for that evening is likewise 
infelicitous in arrangement. Psalms vi. and vii., with which it 
begins, are supplicatory, trustful petitions. These two would 
in themselves form an excellent selection, but Psalm viii. 
ruins the harmony of thought. It is a grand hymn of praise 
to the Creator of Heaven; and to sing these three together 
as a single act of praise, is, to illustrate once more from the 
American Hymnal, as though “Blest be the tie that binds,” 
“Father, whate’er of earthly bliss,” and “All hail the power 
of Jesus’ Name,” were made into one selection and ordered to 
be sung together. 

Turn now to the Psalter for the fourth day, Morning Prayer. 
This begins with a beautiful composite psalm, the nineteenth. 
Now, Psalm xix. is a selection in itself, and well illustrates the 
method of composing selections of psalms or anthems for 
worship among the Jews. The first part, earlier in date by 
some centuries than the second, is a short metre psalm, prais- 
ing God the Creator as He manifests Himself in the daily 
course of the sun. The second part is a later psalm, which 
has been added to the first. It is in long metre, of the so- 
called £zmah or lament verse, like the metre of Lamentations, 
and is a hymn of praise to God the Law Giver as He manifests 
Himself in His wonderful and glorious Law. The connexion 
of thought between the two parts is manifest and most sugges- 
tive, and the marked difference of metre adds to the grandeur 
of the composition by preserving and emphasising the integrity 
of each part. The whole forms one of the noblest anthems of 
the Psalter, and is a complete and well-rounded act of worship 
in itself. But in the Psalter for the fourth day, Morning 
Prayer, this magnificent anthem has hung on to it two battle 
hymns, the one, Psalm xx., a petition for the triumph of the 
king in war, the other, Psalm xxi, a Ze Deum after victory. 
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The two psalms are fine in themselves, but sung together with 
the nineteenth as one selection or anthem, for that is about 
what a selection of psalms amounts to when sung, each de- 
stroys the effect of the other, because there is absolutely no 
connexion in thought between them. They should form two 
separate selections. The Psalter for the same evening is equally 
unhappy, Psalm xxii. being an anguished cry out of suffering, 
appropriate to such a day as Good Friday, for which it was 
the introit in the Prayer Book of 1549, while Psalm xxiii. is a 
gentle, sweet, peaceful song of the man at rest in the bosom 
of God. They go together in precisely the same way that 
“Weary of. earth, and laden with my sin,” and “ Jesus, tender 
shepherd, hear me,” go together. 

The Psalter for the fifth morning is equally objectionable 
from an artistic and liturgical point of view. Psalm xxiv. is a 
noble processional hymn, adapted to services of dedication. 
Psalm xxvi. is an introit prepared for the approach to the 
altar, and might, therefore, be associated with Psalm xxiv. in 
one selection. But the two are separated by Psalm xxv., 
which is a deeply penitential hymn of the nation, or com- 
munity, or individual in distress, calling on God to be mindful 
of His tender mercies and loving-kindnesses of old and turn 
again and be gracious. How would it sound to combine into 
one anthem the three hymns, ‘“ Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
“Saviour, when in dust to Thee,” and “The Church’s one 
foundation”? It is substantially the same thing which has 
been done in the Psalter for the fifth morning. 

In the Psalter for the eighth evening Psalm xli. is used, 
with the doxology of the first book attached to it, as though 
it were a component part of the psalm. I have already 
pointed out that verse 13 of this psalm as printed in our 
Prayer Books: ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; world 
without end. Amen,” is no part of the psalm whatever, but 
a doxology written after all hymns in the first book, to be 
sung with any of them, or with any selection of them in 
worship. Following Psalm xli., the closing psalm of the first 
book, in the Psalter for the eighth evening are Psalms xlii. 
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and xliiii I have already pointed out what is universally 
acknowledged, that these two psalms constitute together one 
song. This song consists of three stanzas, each stanza ending 
with the same refrain (curiously differentiated in our Prayer 
Book translation) : ‘‘Why art thou so heavy, O my soul? And 
why art thou so disquieted within me? O put thy trust in 
God: For I will yet give Him thanks, which is the help of 
my countenance and my God.” These three stanzas, com- 
posing as they do one poem, should be treated either as 
three psalms or as one, and not as two, that arrangement in 
the Hebrew Psalter being a mere accident. Moreover, this 
psalm, “ Like as the hart,” consisting of Psalms xlii. and xliii., 
has no connexion in thought whatsoever with Psalm xli., and 
should rather constitute a selection by itself. 

The Psalter for the ninth morning is singularly infelicitous. 
Psalm xliv., the first in the Psalter appointed for that day, is 
itself a composite psalm. The first part, verses 1-9, is a 
psalm of victory, describing what great things God has done 
for His people. The end of this original poem is marked in 
the Hebrew by a Seah. To this earlier triumph-song was 
added later, in a period of sore distress, a piteous cry to God 
to wake out of sleep and deliver His people. The whole is a 
grand anthem, and would make a sufficient selection in itself, 
consisting as it does of two songs combined in one. The next 
psalm in the section appointed for the Psalter for the ninth 
morning is a marriage hymn, about as inappropriate a com- 
panion for Psalm xliv. as could be found. Psalm xlvi., again, 
is a psalm of triumph, celebrating God’s might in overthrowing 
the heathen and subduing the earth. It has no appropriate- 
ness, in connexion with either Psalm xliv. or xlv. To 
illustrate once more from the hymn-book, the Psalter for the 
ninth morning is in connexion of thought as though one were 
to combine together the hymns, “In the hour of trial, Jesus, 
plead for me,” “To Thee, O Father, throned on high, Our 
marriage hymn we duly sing,” and “Thou, God, all glory, 
honour, power.” The Psalter for the ninth evening, if not 
quite so infelicitous as that for the morning, is, nevertheless, 
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distinctly incongruous. Psalms xlvii. and xlviii., with which it 
begins, go well together, both of them being songs of triumph. 
Psalm xlvi., which, as we have seen, is sadly out of place in 
the Psalter for the morning, would go admirably with these 
two psalms. On the other hand, Psalm xlix., which is joined 
with them in the present arrangement of the Psalter for the 
ninth evening, is most unfortunately placed. Psalms xlvii. 
and xlviii. are triumph songs to God as king and conqueror, 
while Psalm xlix. is a meditative, rather melancholy discussion 
of the problem of evil. To realise the effect of this try in its 
place a selection composed of the three hymns, “ Hark! the 
sound of holy voices,” ‘“‘Ten thousand times ten thousand,” 
and “ Whate’er my God ordains is right.” 

Turning to the fourteenth day, you will find that the two 
psalms which compose the Psalter appointed for that morning, 
Ixxi. and Ixxii., go together about as well as the two hymns, 
‘Saviour, when in dust to Thee” and “ All hail the power of 
Jesus’ Name.” One is a litany-like lament, and the other a 
triumphant outburst, a prophetic picture of the Messiah and 
His kingdom. What are printed as the last two verses of the 
latter of these psalms might, by the way, be with equal appro- 
priateness attached to the end of any of the psalms from xlii. 
to Ixxii., or to any selections made from these psalms. Those 
verses are not part of Psalm Ixxii., but a doxology meant to be 
sung after any psalm of the second book. 

In the Psalter for the sixteenth morning we have 
Psalm Ixxix., which is an almost despairing cry for help out 
of the bitterest distress of persecution, a companion-piece to 
Psalm Ixxiv. This is followed by Psalm Ixxx., the song of the 
ruined vineyard, a prayer for the deliverance of Israel, wasted, 
devoured, burnt with fire and cut down. While the proper 
companion-piece of Psalm lIxxix. is Ixxiv., nevertheless 
there is no incongruity in the juxtaposition of Ixxix. and 
Ixxx. But Psalm lxxxi., which has been joined with these two 
to compose the Psalter for the sixteenth morning, strikes an 
entirely different note, quite out of tune with that of those 
two psalms, It is a “merry song,” a “cheerful noise” unto 
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the “God of our strength.” The Psalter for the evening of 
the same day is equally incongruous, consisting as it does 
of two psalms, Ixxxii. and Ixxxiii., telling of God’s judgment 
of the heathen, and two psalms, Ixxxiv. and Ixxxv., of a 
totally opposite nature, gentle and peaceful in tone. Of these 
latter Ixxxiv. is a sweet Temple song, ‘“O, how amiable are 
Thy dwellings,” and Ixxxv. a soft-toned hymn of thanks- 
giving to God for deliverance out of captivity. The Psalter 
for the sixteenth evening should surely have been divided into 
two sections. 

In the Psalter for the seventeenth morning we have three 
psalms, the first of which is a petition for deliverance out of 
affliction, and the third, the one utterly despairing song of the 
Psalter, a cry out of distress, through which glimmers not a 
single ray of hope. If the first and last of these psalms, 
Ixxxvi. and Ixxxvili., might fitly be joined together, certainly 
Psalm Ixxxvil. intervening destroys the connexion of thought 
and utters an inharmonious note, for it is glad and triumphant. 
The Psalter for that evening consists of Psalm Ixxxix., at the 
end of which, as though it were part of verse 50 of the psalm, 
is printed the doxology of the third book: “Praised be the 
Lord for evermore. Amen, and Amen,” which, as already 
pointed out in the case of the doxologies for the first and 
second books, belongs as much to any of the psalms preceding 
it, from Ixxiii. onward, as to this psalm. 

The Psalter for the twenty-fourth morning consists of Psalms 
CXV1., CxVil., and cxvili. Psalm cxvii. is in reality a doxology, 
and consists of but two verses. Everyone must have felt the 
awkwardness of singing a Gloria Fatri both before and after 
this short psalm, which is itself a doxology. On the other 
hand, if Psalms cxvi. and cxvii. alone constituted this Psalter, 
what a grand close Psalm cxvii. would make, provided the 
Gloria Patri were not sung between the two, but only at the 
close of both! This psalm might also be used after several of 
the preceding psalms, after the manner in which it seems 
to have been used among the Hebrews. Psalm cxviii., which 
is part of this Psalter, would be far more effective as a selection 
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by itself. It is probably, on the whole, the most effective 
processional in the whole Book of Psalms. 

The Psalter for the twenty-eighth evening is one of those 
offensively incongruous arrangements which force themselves 
on the attention. Psalms cxxxvi. and cxxxviii. are glad 
triumphant hymns; Psalm cxxxvii., which intervenes between 
the two, is a very sad and very beautiful lamentation of the 
captives sitting down and weeping by the waters of Babylon. 
The effect of the combination on the mind of anyone who 
considers at all what are the words which he is singing is the 
same as it would be if he were to hear sung together as one 
whole the hymns, “ Hark! the herald angels sing,” ‘ Forty 
days and forty nights,” and ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God 
Almighty.” 

These notes on the infelicities of the Anglican arrangement 
of singing the psalms in equal portions, according as they 
happen to come, are very incomplete, only a few of the most 
glaring cases having been selected for comment; but these 
are probably enough to show that this arrangement is capable 
of improvement. 

Another incongruity often results from this arrangement ; 
namely, a want of harmony between the Psalter and the 
remainder of the service. The Anglican Psalter is arranged 
according to the days of the month, and almost entirely 
ignores the ecclesiastical year, recognising by separate selections 
only Christmas, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Day, 
Ascension Day, and Whit Sunday. But the services of the 
Church in every other particular are arranged according to the 
Church Year. We have a special Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
for each Sunday, and the Lessons from both Old and New 
Testament are very carefully chosen on the same system, with 
a view to enforcing from as many sides as possible the lesson 
of the day. That lesson may be of the most joyful and 
triumphant character, as in the Easter season, or in the octave 
of Christmas, or on Trinity Sunday, in which case the Epistle 
and Gospel, the Lessons for the day, and even the hymns and 
anthems chosen to be sung, are of the same character; but 
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the day of the month may be the fourth, in which case, 
according to the Anglican arrangement, the Good Friday 
psalm, ‘“‘My God, my God, look Thou upon me,” must be 
sung in the Psalter; or the tenth, and the MMsevere must 
be used. Or, vice versé, you may be in the midst of Passion 
week, where the whole tone of the services is meant to be 
that of the AZ7serere, and lo and behold! it is the thirtieth day 
of the month, and the Psalter bursts out in a veritable pzean 
of mirth and gladness. 

There is another class of incongruities, which is the result 
of the failure to appreciate the meaning of the psalms and of 
a worship of the letter, which compelled the use of each psalm 
just as it stood without the change of one jot or tittle. It 
is that spirit which shows itself in the treatment of Psalm xcv., 
the Vente, which is sung every day of the year. It might be 
supposed that this was quite enough use for this psalm, and it 
was held to be enough in all uses before the Anglican ; but, 
apparently on the theory that there is some virtue in its repeti- 
tion in course immediately after Psalm xciv. and immediately 
before Psalm xcvi., the Anglican Reformers directed that, after 
being used as a chant every other day, on the nineteenth 
day it should be said in course with the other psalms. The 
same was done with the other canticles. Never mind how 
frequently they may be used as canticles, they must also be 
used in course in the Psalter, as though there were some 
special virtue in repeating them in their order of number as 
they happen to stand in the Psalter. This curious double use 
is, I believe, exclusively Anglican. Similarly, psalms which 
appear twice in the Psalter are sung twice over during the 
month, Psalm xiv. being sung in the Psalter for the second 
morning, and then again as Psalm liii. in the Psalter for the 
tenth evening; while Psalm Ixx., which has already appeared 
as verses 16-21 of Psalm xl. and been sung in the Psalter for 
the eighth morning, is sung a second time in the Psalter for 
the thirteenth evening. Psalm cviii., which forms part of the 
Psalter for the twenty-second evening, is an anthem composed 
of verses 8-12 of Psalm lvii., and verses 5—12 of Psalm Ix., 
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and had, therefore, been already sung in the Psalters for the 
eleventh morning and evening respectively. It may be added, 
however, that in the case of all these duplicates the two 
translations in the Anglican Psalter are so different that they 
may well pass for different psalms. 

A more serious result of the failure to understand the 
Psalter on the part of the English Reformers is the treatment 
of rubrics and the like as parts of the psalms in which they 
occur. We have already seen the manner in which the 
doxologies of the first, second, and third books have been 
attached to the individual psalms which they happen to follow, 
as though they were a component part of those psalms. ‘The 
doxology of the fourth book will be found at the close of 
Psalm cvi. It is identical with the doxology at the close of 
the first book, although in the Prayer Book Psalter that 
identity is obscured by a difference of translation. It seems 
to have been the commonest form of doxology, and we find it 
used again at the close of the dedicatory psalm in 1 Chronicles 
xvl. 36, where we are also told that “all the people said, 
Amen.” As written at the close of Psalm xli., the Amen is 
printed immediately after the doxology. As written at the 
close of Psalm cvi., the Amen is preceded by the rubric, “and 
let all the people say.” In the Psalter as arranged for the 
Prayer Book the doxology is printed as part of Psalm cvi., 
and the rubric is incorporated with the doxology, so that we 
sing psalm, doxology, rubric, and Amez all in one breath as it 
were. It seems scarcely desirable to chant the rubrics in our 
churches. Certainly we should never think of commencing 
the Vente by singing, ‘Then shall be said or sung this Psalm 
following”; and there is no more reason for prefacing the 
Amen at the close of this doxology with the rubric, “ Let all 
the people say.” 

There is a somewhat similar rubric in Psalm cxviii., which 
forms part of the Psalter for the twenty-fourth morning, 
according to the Anglican arrangement. As already pointed 
out, this is a processional hymn, intended for use at some 
temple service and sacrifice. In the second half of verse 27, 
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after the altar has been reached and the priest is ready to 
proceed to the sacrifice, following the words, ‘‘God is the 
Lord Who hath showed us light,” comes a rubric, directing 
that at this point the sacrifice should be bound with cords 
to the horns of the altar. In the original this rubric is the 
barest prose. In the Prayer Book version it has been trans- 
lated so as to have some resemblance to poetry, and its true 
nature being thus obscured, it was printed and sung as part of 
the psalm. To one who follows the sense the effect is much 
as though the rubrics by the side of the prayer of Consecration 
in the Communion service were to be recited as component 
parts of that prayer. 

But perhaps the most curious case of printing the rubrics 
and similar directions as part of the psalm occurs in Psalm 
Ixviil., which forms the Psalter for the thirteenth morning. 
It is a grand psalm, taken as a whole, but I think that every- 
one must have felt that there are verses in it which are quite 
unintelligible to him. Especially is this true with verses 12, 
13, and 14, which appear to have no connexion with one 
another or with the remainder of the psalm. Verse 11 reads: 
“The Lord gave the word : great was the company of the 
preachers.” The verses following this read: “Kings with 
their armies did flee, and were discomfited : and they of the 
household divided the spoil. Though ye have lien among 
the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove : that is 
covered with silver wings, and her feathers like gold. When 
the Almighty scattered kings for their sake : then were they as 
white as snow in Salmon.” Now while the individual clauses 
in these three verses make sense, each for itself as far as it 
goes, they do not make sense taken together, and quite 
manifestly have no connexion with one another in thought. 
In point of fact, they are the headlines of hymns. The action 
of the psalm is dramatic. It is a processional, and the first 
part, the first ten verses, is a description of God’s victorious 
procession out of Egypt through the wilderness, full of mira- 
culous mercies toward His people, ending with the grant to 
them of the land of Canaan as their inheritance. Then He 
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bids the company of women, or, as the Prayer Book version 
has it, “preachers,” to celebrate in song what He has done. 
The verses following are the first lines of the songs which they 
sing, and to sing them as the consecutive and connected 
verses of a psalm is precisely as it would be to make such 
a hymn verse as this— 

‘*My God, permit me not to be,” 

“* Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


‘* Hail the day that sees Him rise.” 
** From all that dwell below the skies.” 


I think it must be clear to every one that the Anglican 
Reformers were unfortunately mechanical in their treatment of 
the Psalter. If they had not been bound by the false idea 
of preserving for service use, as well as in the Bible, each 
psalm in its integrity, they might have adopted the plan of 
omitting verses not intelligible, which would have been a 
natural sequence to their own principle that the services 
should be in “a tongue understanded of the people.” This 
certainly would have been in accordance with ancient and 
Catholic use, which they sought to substitute in other matters 
for the medizeval use of Rome. Indeed, had they been guided 
in this regard by primitive use, they might have modified the 
Venite, the Benedicite, and other chants by the omission of 
local and distinctively Jewish references, as was done later in 
the American Church, thus adapting them more fully to use 
as Christian hymns. Similarly, they might have modified a 
few of the psalms of the Psalter in the same manner. So, for 
example, the A/iserere (Psalm li.) would gain by the omission 
of the last two verses, just as the Venzfe of the American 
Prayer Book has gained by the omission of the last five verses. 
Still greater would be the gain to Psalm cxxxvii. by the 
omission of the last three verses, which would indeed restore 
that psalm to its original and most ancient form. 

But in the case of the last three verses of Psalm cxxxvii. 
there is another question involved in their omission besides 
the question of unintelligibility or merely local and Jewish 
allusions. These verses, like verses 23-29 of Psalm lxix., 
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verses 1-19 of Psalm cix., and a few other verses scattered 
here and there through other psalms, are incompatible in their 
plain sense with the teaching of Christ. There is a certain 
traditional interpretation of these passages proposed by some 
of the Church fathers, which explains away the imprecations 
in a mystical manner. But even granting that this explanation 
is correct and the plain sense of the words incorrect, it remains 
a fact that as the words themselves, and not the mystical inter- 
pretation of those words, are chanted or recited by the people, 
they are not adapted to use in the service. It is a poor plan 
to sing hymns which are unintelligible, and a still poorer 
plan to sing hymns which must inevitably teach false doctrine 
to the ordinary man. Our Lord said, “Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” If 
we read this to the people once in three months, and every 
week or two call upon them to sing or recite, without any 
explanation, such passages as these: “ Let them fall from one 
wickedness to another : and not come into Thy righteousness. 

Let them be wiped out of the book of the living : and not 
be written among the righteous ” ; 

“Let him be condemned : and let his prayer be turned 
into sin. 

Let his children be fatherless : and his wife a widow. 

Let his children be vagabonds, and beg their bread. 

Let there be no man to pity him : nor to have compassion 
upon his fatherless children. 

Let his posterity be destroyed : and in the next generation 
Jet his name be clean put out. 
Let the wickedness of his fathers be had in remembrance 
in the sight of the Lord : and let not the sin of his mother 
be done away. 

Let it thus happen from the Lord unto mine enemies” ; 

“© daughter of Babylon, wasted with misery : yea, happy 
shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us” ; 
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“Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children : and throweth 
them against the stones”—we shall appear to the average 
mind to give the preference to the old Jewish doctrine, as the 
Jews understood and to their misfortune still understand it, 
following the plain sense of the words of such psalms. In 
arranging psalms for use in the Church service the rule should 
have been to omit all passages not evidently in harmony with 
the morality of the Gospels. The Psalms in their entirety 
should be printed in the Bible and used as Bible, but when 
they are to be used as hymns of the Church they should be 
used in a proper and appropriate form and manner. The 
Anglican Reformers confounded the two uses in their arrange- 
ment of the Psalter. 

Having discussed the Anglican Psalter, let us study the 
development out of that of the American use, and the various 
changes and proposed changes in the use of the Psalms in 
that Church. The first practical attempt at a reform of the 
Anglican Psalter was made by John Wesley, who prepared for 
his followers, in 1784, a version of “Select Psalms,” arranged, 
after the pattern of the Anglican Psalter, for a month of thirty 
days. He did not emancipate himself from the mechanical 
arrangement according to the order of the psalms in the 
Psalter, neither did he always display a thorough compre- 
hension of the sense of the individual psalms, so that, for ex- 
ample, he assigns the third Psalm, which is a morning hymn, 
to the evening ; but his “Select Psalms” are an improvement 
over the Anglican arrangement, in that a selection was made 
of those psalms best adapted for the purposes of worship in 
the Christian Church, the selections were shortened, the 
primitive practice of adapting the Psalms for use by omissions, 
and the like, was followed, instead of the stiff Anglican 
method of singing each psalm precisely as it stands, and 
particularly all passages objectionable from the standpoint of 
Christian morality were carefully omitted. 

The makers of the American Prayer Book seem to have felt 
the influence of Wesley’s “Select Psalms.” The Proposed Book, 
which appeared a couple of years after Wesley’s work, treated 
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the Psalter in much the same manner as he had done, still 
clinging to the division into sixty parts, two for each of the 
thirty days of the month, and arranging the Psalms according 
to the order in which they happen in the Psalter, but reducing 
the size of the daily portions, eliminating passages incompatible 
with the morality of Christ, and asserting the principle of 
selection. On the whole, the Psalter of the Proposed Book 
is a slight improvement on the “Select Psalms” of Wesley. 
Like most of the other novelties of the Proposed Book, this 
arrangement of the Psalter was not adopted in the American 
Prayer Book of 1789 and 1792; but certain important changes 
were made in the line of the reforms proposed by the compilers 
of that book. The Anglican Psalter was retained just as it 
stood, so that whoever wished might use it; but it was pre- 
faced by ten selections of psalms. These selections were 
shorter than the regular Psalter for the day, and were selected 
with a view to furnishing for all seasons of the Church Year 
appropriate psalmody in harmony with the other parts of the 
service, and consistent with itself. By their position before 
the Psalter, arranged according to the days, these selections 
were recommended for use in preference to the Psalter for 
the day. In these selections, following primitive use, the 
American Church fathers did not hesitate to use portions of 
psalms as well as entire psalms. They also reverted to primi- 
tive use in recommending the use of the Gloria Patri only 
after each selection or group of psalms, allowing, however, as 
an alternative the later Western practice of singing the Gloria 
after each individual psalm. ‘The former use, it may be said 
once more, emphasises the idea of the selection of psalms as 
the unit, each selection being treated as an anthem, while the 
latter use treats the individual psalm as the unit, and insists, 
as it were, on its integrity. Further than this, several new 
canticles were prefixed to the Psalter for optional use on the 
great feast days, composed after the manner of various primi- 
tive models by putting together verses from several psalms. 
Following the same primitive freedom of treatment, the Venite 
was vastly improved by dropping verses 8-11 of Psalm xcy. 
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and substituting therefor a few verses of Psalm xcvi. Similarly 
the Benedicite was improved by the omission of the last verse, 
which is too local and particularistic for use in a general hymn 
sung in Christian churches: “O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, 
bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 
Two new canticles were also added to Evening Prayer, com- 
posed out of psalms, but not consisting in either case of the 
entire psalm: the Bonum Lst, consisting of the first four 
verses of Psalm xcii., and the Benedic Anima Mea, consisting 
of the first four and the last three verses of Psalm ciii. (Un- 
fortunately, at the same time, the two Gospel hymns, Magnificat 
and Vunc Dimittis, were omitted from Evening Prayer.) A 
change was also made in the psalmody for the burial service 
on the same primitive model. The English Prayer Book 
provided two psalms, xxxix. and xc., each of which, after the 
Anglican manner, was to be used entire, and each to be 
followed by the Gvorta. The American revisers omitted 
several somewhat irrelevant or inappropriate verses from each 
psalm, making of the two one anthem, and emphasised the 
unity of this, as over against the Anglican idea of separate 
psalms, by placing one G/orza at the end of the whole. 

I have already consumed so much space that I shall not 
dare to enter here into the history of the use of the Psalms of 
David in metre, as appointed to be used from time to time in 
the American Church. At first a translation of the whole 
Book of Psalms into metre, Tate and Brady’s, was bound 
up with the Prayer Book and “allowed to be sung in all 
congregations of the said Church before and after Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and also before and after sermons, at 
the discretion of the Minister”; and it was “the duty of 
every Minister of any Church, either by standing directions, 
or from time to time, to appoint the portions of Psalms which 
are to be sung.” In 1808 a rubric was adopted providing that 
one of the metrical psalms should be sung at each service. 
In 1832 a selection of psalms was substituted for the full 
translation of the Psalter, and this selection of psalms in 
metre remained in the Prayer Book until 1871. This use of 
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metrical psalms in addition to the psalms of the Psalter 
receives elucidation, if any were wanted, from the authority 
given in 1785 to the committee appointed to publish the 
Proposed Book. They were “authorised to publish with the 
Book of Common Prayer such of the reading and singing 
Psalms” as they should think proper. The Psalter did not 
appear to md fathers to be real poetry, adapted to the purpose 
of singing, and so they felt it necessary to have it translated 
into poetry for musical use. They meant to read it responsively 
for edification, because it was the inspired Word of God, but 
for musical purposes they thought it desirable to have it trans- 
lated into poetry. They did not appreciate the Psalter, which 
was precisely the trouble with the English Reformers, and they 
did not know that it was poetry. I am reminded of the horror 
with which an American poet, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, once 
narrated to me a proposition which her publishers had made 
to her to translate the Book of Ruth into poetry. They were 
about to issue an illustrated edition of Ruth, and for that 
purpose wished her to translate it into poetry. ‘As though 
my poor doggerel could begin to compare with the magnificent 
poetry of that book,” said she. The trouble with her pub- 
lishers was that they did not know that it was poetry. The 
English Reformers were in much the same condition regarding 
the Psalter, and the American fathers also were somewhat 
slow to find out that psalms are hymns even if they do 
not rhyme, and if there are not the same number of syllables 
in each line. 

In 1826 a wise and progressive move was made in General 
Convention, which, had it been successful, would have done 
much for the Psalter in bringing us back to a more primitive 
use. On motion of Bishop Hobart, of New York, the 
House of Bishops proposed certain resolutions for a per- 
missive shortening of the service, which were adopted by the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. The first of these 
resolutions dealt with the Psalter, and gave the following 
discretion in. regard to its use: “The Minister, instead of 
reading from the Psalter, as divided for daily morning and 
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evening prayers, may read one of the selections set out by 
this Church, or any other Psalm or Psalms, except on those 
days on which Proger Psalms are appointed.” Bishop Moore, 
of Virginia, opposed this and all the proposed changes, on 
the ground that one innovation would be followed by another, 
and finally all uniformity of worship be destroyed. This view 
ultimately prevailed, and the next General Convention dis- 
missed the further consideration of the resolutions passed by 
its predecessor as inexpedient. 

But the need for some changes in the Prayer Book was 
a real one, and changes could not be staved off for ever 
by an overtimid conservatism. To be sure, these changes, 
when they finally came, were not radical, and were extremely 
small in proportion to the amount of fuss made over them ; 
nevertheless they went in general much further than the 
changes so earnestly deprecated by Bishop Moore. In the 
matter of the Psalter, and chants taken from the Psalter, 
however, the changes in the new American Prayer Book of 
1892 are less radical than those proposed by Bishop Hobart, 
and, indeed, in some respects the changes are rather reactionary 
than progressive. This is shown in the directions for the use 
of the Gloria. It has been pointed out that in the first 
American Prayer Book not only was permission given to use 
the Gloria after each selection or group of psalms only, 
according to the early Eastern use, but that this was given 
the preference over the later Latin use, adhered to in the 
Anglican Psalter, of singing the Gloria after each individual 
psalm. In the new American Prayer Book this is reversed, 
and while permission is still given to use the Gloria after the 
primitive method, preference is given by the rubric to the 
Latin use of singing it after each several psalm. The prin- 
ciple at stake is well illustrated in the treatment of the Burial 
Chant in the same Prayer Book. In the old American Prayer 
Book it was treated as a unit, as one anthem, although com- 
posed out of portions of two psalms, and accordingly the 
Gloria was sung only at the close of the whole anthem. In 
the new Prayer Book it is separated into two parts, according 
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to the psalms from which it is composed, and the Gloria is 
ordered to be sung after each part, to the serious detriment 
of its unity as an anthem, but with the result of emphasising 
the fact that it is not a single psalm in the Bible. The 
omission of the alternative anthems for special days, com- 
posed out of several psalms, points perhaps in the same 
direction. 

In the matter of the use of the Psalter as a whole, the 
preference given in the old book to the selections of psalms 
over the Psalter for the day is reversed, and the selections 
themselves are no longer printed separately, a most efficient 
and practical way of discouraging their use and bringing them 
into desuetude, without actually prohibiting them altogether. 
On the other hand, the number of selections was increased 
from ten to twenty, and the additional ten selections are on 
the whole admirable. But the failure to print the selections 
separately, and the substitution for the separate selections of 
a calendar by which anyone wishing to use selections may 
hunt up the proper psalms for himself, much more than 
counterbalances the increase in the number of the selections 
from ten to twenty. If the twenty selections were printed 
separately before the daily Psalter, as the old selections were, 
the gain for the use of the Psalter would be very considerable. 
As it is, the practical inconvenience of using them is such 
that it would have been much better to have left the old 
ten selections untouched, and the result of the increase in 
the number of the selections is apt to be the disuse of 
selections altogether and the complete reversion to the 
haphazard Anglican method of using the Psalter. The 
increase of the number of days for which special psalms 
are appointed from six to sixteen is a decided advance over 
the old book. 

As the new American book stands, then, there is in some 
particulars an advance over the old book in the use of the 
Psalms, and in other cases the old book was superior to 
the new; practically, however, the new book is inferior to 
the old, owing to the omission of the separate selections. 
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This was the great practical blunder of the revisers of the 
American Prayer Book, and this omission more than neutral- 
ised all the good that they did in the way of increasing the 
number of the selections provided for use. Far better have 
ten selections, and print them before the Psalter, than 
have twenty selections, indicated only by their numbers, so 
that it is inconvenient to use them, and so that it shall appear 
that the recommendation of the Church is to use the Psalter 
of the day. Further revision of the American book is still 
needed in the matter of the use of the Psalter. The first 
and practically the most important thing to do is to have the 
twenty selections printed out in full before the Psalter as 
arranged for daily use. 

The second step should be, though they might well both be 
taken together, to pass Bishop Hobart’s rubric, mentioned 
above, which succeeded in passing the General Convention 
of 1826, only to be defeated in 1829, permitting the minister, 
where he thinks it desirable, to read instead of the Psalter 
for the day or one of the appointed selections, “any other 
Psalm or Psalms, except on those days on which proper 
Psalms are appointed.” 

Our object should be to make the Psalter a true hymnal. 
If it is desirable to have it read in course, that all of it may 
surely be brought to the ears of the faithful and regular 
attendants at our Church services some time or other, let 
it be added to the calendar of Scriptures to be read in church. 
We already read in that calendar several songs and poems 
which, among the Jews and in the early Church, and even 
in the medizval Church, were treated as psalmody and sung 
with or in the place of psalms. There is no reason why 
psalms should not be read from the lectern as well as such 
poems as Deuteronomy xxxiil. But when we use the Psalms 
as psalmody in the Church they should be treated as hymns. 
They are in reality the grandest collection of hymns ever 
brought together, the inspired hymn-book of the Jewish 
Church, and deserve an intelligent use, which shall bring 
out more fully to the ordinary man their marvellous beauty 
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and comprehensiveness. The mechanical prayer-wheel system, 
by which semi-daily mathematically measured sections are 
turned off without the slightest regard to sense, is a fatal 
obstacle to their intelligent comprehension. They should be 
treated with some of that freedom and realisation of their 
living sense which characterise the Jewish and the early 
Christian use. 
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CHAPTER xX. 
A REVIEW OF RESULTS 


N a former chapter I have spoken of archeological dis- 

coveries as one of the great factors in the development 
of Biblical Criticism within the last half-century. In this and 
the succeeding chapters I propose to treat (1) the general 
results of archzeological research, and (2) some special applica- 
tions of archzeology to the solution of Bible problems. 

There is an inclination on the part of some to set arche- 
ology over against Higher Criticism, as though it were a 
separate discipline, and not only separate from, but also 
opposed to the Higher Criticism. In reality Higher Criticism 
includes in itself the use of archeology. Given a text de- 
termined by the Lower Criticism, it is the business of Higher 
Criticism to interpret that text upon its literary side; to 
determine, that is, questions of date, authorship, method of 
composition, and the like. To determine these questions 
it draws upon all accessible material, and consequently upon 
archzeological material. 

But it is true that there has been a tendency on the part of 
Old Testament students to develop, not Higher Criticism, but 
close criticism of the Old Testament to an extreme degree, 
depending unduly on subjective data, that is, on the im- 
pression made upon the mind of the critic by the style, 
the thought, the doctrine, and the like. While the study 
of style and the study of the development of thought are 
necessary parts of the historical and literary criticism of any 
work, and while there is a science of the study of these, so 
that it is quite possible to say that such and such a thing 
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could not have been written in such and such a period, 
because its style and language belong clearly to such and 
such another period, or because its conceptions in regard 
to certain matters are such as do not appear before or after 
such and such a period, nevertheless, it is also true that there 
is a large subjective element in this discipline, and it is 
necessary to check the results obtained through it by data 
of a more objective character. 

Comparing the present position of Old Testament criticism 
with the criticism of the Roman, Greek, Indian, and Persian 
literary remains, we find that there has been a reaction in 
those fields against the use of such subjective evidence alone 
and an inclination to return, in regard to questions of date 
and of authorship, to a more conservative position, as a result 
largely of archzeological discoveries. It is not so long since 
the divisive theory of the Homeric poems was quite generally 
accepted by critical scholars, the /éad and Odyssey being 
divided into a great number of smaller poems, which were 
supposed to have been worked together at a later time. 
Almost as a corollary of this belief in the composite and 
late authorship of these poems, their testimony both as to 
historical incidents and also in regard to the conditions of 
life and the civilisation of the period which they professed 
to represent was rejected as incorrect. There was even an 
inclination to resolve the Homeric poems as a whole into 
sun myths. Discoveries at Hissarlik, Mycenz, Tiryns, the 
Argive Herzum, Cnossos, and elsewhere have shown us 
that the historical conditions of the Greek world at the time 
supposed to be represented by the poems of Homer corre- 
sponded in general to the representations of the Homeric 
poems. We have ascertained that some at least of the de- 
scriptions of ancient cities in the Homeric poems are his- 
torically correct and rest upon contemporary information or 
personal knowledge, and that certain incidents, such as the 
destruction of Troy, are historical. The argument against 
the early composition and continued transmission of the 
poems on the ground that the art of writing was not known 
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at so early a period, and even at a much later time was 
available only for comparatively brief monumental inscriptions, 
effective thirty years ago, has been discredited first. by the 
discovery of elaborate systems of writing and the preservation 
of long literary works in regions in communication with the 
Greek world before Homer’s time, and finally by the discovery 
within the bounds of the Greek world itself of at least two 
systems of writing antedating Homer, and of the use as 
writing material of clay tablets of the same character as those 
on which the Babylonian and Assyrian books and records 
were written. 

The result of these archzological discoveries, showing us 
the historical trustworthiness of certain facts and descriptions 
made use of in the poems, has been to alter the opinions of 
critics regarding the composition and the date of the Homeric 
poems. In consequence the antiquity and unity of those 
poems are now generally acknowledged. It is also recognised 
that the poems are of great importance from the historical 
standpoint, that they represent fairly the general civilisation of 
the Greek world, and the customs and ideas of that world at a 
period not far removed from the time of the events narrated, 
and that some certainly of the events narrated are based on 
historical facts. On the other hand, no one supposes that 
the Homeric poems are sober history. Myths and legends 
are woven in, gods play a part which is manifestly unhistorical, 
there is a childlike representation of the relations of gods to 
men and of men to one another. 

Traditional Roman history has passed through a somewhat 
similar course. Not long since it was held that Roman history 
began a little later than the end of the period of the kings. 
Before that there were only myths, fables, and traditions, out of 
which it was impossible to obtain anything of the character of 
reliable history. Partly through study of the monuments, 
partly through a more careful investigation of material by 
Mommsen and his school, we now have Roman history 
reconstructed almost from the time of Romulus and Remus. 
We have not returned to the position of that earlier age which 
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accepted literally the old stories of Romulus and Remus 
suckled by the wolf, but we recognise the historical facts 
underlying these stories, and with proper caution utilise them 
for purposes of history. 

The history of the study of the ancient Indian and Persian 
sacred literature and historical traditions has run a similar 
course. One of our leading Persian scholars writes, ‘“'To- 
day the best scholars have outlived the age of radicalism, 
with its tendencies to push dates down to a comparatively 
late period, to deny reputed authorship, or everywhere 
to find composite authorship, and to reconstruct texts 
with minute subdivision. At least a more conservative 
tendency has set in, and Indian and Persian traditions receive 
more respect than they have for many a day. The support 
which the traditions of Buddhism, for instance, have received 
from recent archeological finds forms a striking illustration. 
With reference to dates, as a second point, there is a present 
inclination to push the Veda back a millennium or two earlier, 
rather than to make its time later. Although this cannot be 
said altogether with regard to the date of the Avesta, a state- 
ment to the like effect may be made with regard to its text, 
with which such liberties formerly were taken.” The inclina- 
tion in general among Indian and Persian scholars to-day 
is to push back the dates of the sacred books, to accept the 
traditional views in a modified form, and to maintain unity 
of authorship. 

Somewhat similar has been the movement in the field of 
New Testament criticism. The result of investigation has 
been to establish the general accuracy and reliability, as well 
as the early date of the Gospels, the Acts, and many, if not all, 
of the Epistles attributed to St. Paul, as over against the views 
presented in the first half of last century. I do not mean 
that the old so-called orthodox views with regard to these 
books are now accepted ; but the point to which critical study 
has returned is at least very far removed from the extreme 
radical positions of Baur and the Tiibingen school. 

But while in Homeric study, in the field of Roman history, 
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of the Veda, the Avesta, Buddhistic literature, and the Books 
of the New Testament the tendency has been toward a 
rehabilitation in a modified form of the older views regarding 
date, unity of composition, and general historical credibility, 
the tendency among Old Testament critics has seemed to be 
more and more in the opposite direction. The Hexateuch 
is divided by each new critic more minutely than by his 
predecessors, and the inclination is to refer its composition, or 
at least its final composition, to an always later date. There 
is the same tendency in the treatment of the prophetical and 
other literature of the Old Testament. The latest works on 
the Book of Isaiah, for instance, divide that book, partly on 
the ground of style, partly on the ground of thought, into 
a very large number of sections, some of which are ascribed 
to Isaiah, some to later unknown prophets, and some to 
redactors who have worked over earlier material of Isaiah 
himself. 

Hand in hand with this tendency to divide and subdivide 
goes the inclination to assign both the completed products 
and also the constituent parts out of which those products 
were composed to ever later dates. The redaction of the 
Hexateuch was not completed before the third century B.c., 
if then. Portions of the Book of Isaiah are referred to a time 
as late as the Maccabees, the whole of the Wisdom literature 
is carried down into the post-Exilic period, and the entire 
Book of Psalms is relegated to the same epoch, some of the 
psalms being dated as late as Herod. ‘This treatment of the | 
Old Testament books in regard to date, authorship, and com- 
position, has, of course, affected the whole conception of 
Hebrew history. Everything before the time of Jeremiah, or 
even before the Persian period, following the Exile, would 
seem to be involved in uncertainty, because all writings of an 
earlier date have been so much worked over that it is question- 
able what dependence can be placed upon them as representing 
the actual thought of earlier times. Against this inclination 
of Old Testament critics a protest is now being raised. It is 
claimed that archeological evidence has not been sufficiently 
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utilised by them, and that the evidence of archeology tends 
to substantiate, in a general way, the credibility of the historical 
traditions of Israel, and by doing so indirectly to lend strength 
to the older traditional views of the date and authorship of 
books. 

It is pointed out that the result of archzeological discovery 
in every other field has been to carry dates backward ; that the 
antiquity of civilisation and of the use of writing has been 
pushed back some thousands of years; that many of the 
peoples about Palestine, or with whom the Hebrews are 
supposed to have been in contact, possessed a highly de- — 
veloped civilisation, and at least in some cases a literature at 
a period even earlier than that to which tradition would ascribe 
the Hebrew historical narratives, laws, poems, and the like. 
From this they argue that the early Hebrews must have 
possessed a similar civilisation, have been acquainted with 
writings, and have composed and handed down historical 
records, laws, poems, and the like. 

Let us examine briefly what has been proved in the Old 
Testament field by archzeological discoveries, and the problems 
which still face us, partly as a result of those discoveries them- 
selves. Sixty years ago, when Ewald’s Azstory of Lsrae/ was 
written, we were in the period of scepticism with regard to 
everything ancient. Babylonia had not yet begun to yield 
its ancient remains to the explorer, and what little had been 
found and examined in Egypt was not yet understood. The 
remains of ancient secular histories which had come down to 
us, such as the fragments of Berosus and Sanchoniathon, were 
not regarded as possessing any authority. The legendary 
stories of the early days of Rome had been discredited, as 
had been also the traditions of Greek antiquity. Our real 
knowledge of secular antiquity was supposed to commence 
about B.c. 500. Everything before that time was shadowy, 
and the wisest attitude for the scientific historian, with regard 
to conditions before that date, was one of agnosticism. Real 
history began about B.c. 500, and even then the field of that 
history was extremely limited. It included Greece and Rome, 
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and in a vague and imperfect way Egypt and parts of hither 
Asia as far as Persia. From the further East, from India and 
from China, literary remains claiming a great antiquity had 
been brought to Europe and deciphered and interpreted by 
European scholars; but while these remains claimed a great 
antiquity, they did not furnish the material for a definite and 
certain chronology, and whatever the opinions of individual 
scholars, there was no general agreement which rendered it 
possible to use this material for the earlier history of the 
human race. Geologists had reached the conclusion that the 
world was almost incredibly old, but the question of the date 
of the appearance of man upon the earth was still unsettled. 
Some held to a very early, and some to a later date; but for 
all practical purposes there was an agreement that civilisation 
could not be said to have begun much earlier than the millen- 
nium before Christ. Writing was supposed to have been 
invented, or at least to have become practically useful, not 
earlier than about B.c. 600, but no definite and detailed know- 
ledge of man in a state of higher civilisation was available, as 
already stated, before about B.c. 500. That being the point of 
view of the scientific historians with regard to ancient literature 
and ancient civilisation, it was inevitable that the Old Testa- 
ment record and the Old Testament literature should be viewed 
with suspicion. The Old Testament claimed to present the 
history of a high civilisation, advanced religious development, 
and literary activities, commencing somewhere in the latter 
half of the second millennium B.c. Critical students were 
naturally inclined to discredit this testimony as exceptional, 
and apparently in contradiction to everything else that was 
known. How, for instance, was it possible that these things 
should have been written down and preserved, as was claimed, 
in view of the fact that writing did not seem to have been 
available for practical purposes earlier than about B.c. 600? 
Without going into the details of the wonderful story of 
archeological discoveries and the decipherment of ancient 
inscriptions during the last sixty years, I may say that at the 
present day we have, from one source and another, a pretty 
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fair picture of an advanced stage of civilisation prevailing 
through parts at least of Asia Minor, Armenia, and Meso- 
potamia, in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates from the 
sources to the mouths of those rivers, in Persia and adjacent 
regions, in Southern Arabia, in Egypt, and apparently also in 
Syria, including Palestine and the neighbouring islands, in the 
latter half of the third millennium B.c. At or about this time 
also civilisation spread to China, and shortly after this India 
was occupied by a civilised race. At the close of the third 
millennium B.c. the civilised portion of the Eastern hemisphere 
comprised, as far as we now know, hither Asia, with the 
adjacent islands and coast lands of Europe, Egypt, Nubia in 
Africa, China, and a part of India. There are two parts of 
this larger territory in which recent researches have shown a 
civilisation still much more ancient, namely, Egypt and the 
lower part of the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
commonly called Babylonia. In both of these inscribed 
records carry history back, as is ordinarily claimed, to a 
period about B.c. 4,000 to 5,000; while from Babylonia we 
have evidence of civilised peoples dwelling in cities and 
organised states, making pottery and building temples and 
houses still a thousand years earlier. 

An immense mass of inscribed material has been secured 
from Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. The earliest 
monuments from Babylonia and Egypt, to which reference 
has already been made, going back to B.c. 4,000 or 5,000, 
give us the names of kings and cities and temples, notices . 
of expeditions and conquests, showing us that at that early 
time the extent of the civilised world with which those 
countries were in contact was not inconsiderable. Detailed 
records of the life of the people begin somewhere in the third 
millennium B.c. From that time on we are able to draw an 
accurate picture of the life which the people lived. Writing 
was common and freely practised. For purposes of political 
history these inscriptions are not so directly valuable as those 
of a somewhat later date from Assyria. Assyrian history 
commences in the second millennium B.c., but official records 
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systematically dated, recording the succession of events, 
expeditions, eclipses, etc., do not occur until the first part 
of the following millennium, when Assyria became the great 
conquering world-power. From the middle of the ninth 
century B.c., when Israel first came in contact with Assyria, 
onward to the latter part of the seventh century, when Nineveh 
was destroyed and the Assyrian power annihilated, we have 
a series of records, in which Israel and Judah are mentioned 
from time to time, constituting a general political history of 
hither Asia. By means of these records we have been able 
to reconstruct Hebrew chronology for that period, and to 
check and confirm the Hebrew historical records. These 
Assyrian records have been especially valuable in giving us 
a broader survey than we find in the Bible, making known 
the names of kings and nations, showing us their relations to 
one another, their hostilities and alliances, their relative 
strength, etc. This has thrown much light on the political 
conditions of Israel’s world and the political career of the 
people of Israel from David’s time onward, and has enabled 
us to understand the causes of some of the events recorded 
in the Bible, and the meaning of not a few references formerly 
misunderstood, or not understood at all. The general pro- 
gress of events has been elucidated, and the part which Israel 
played in the greater scheme of history made apparent. Late 
Babylonian and Persian records are not so systematic in their 
historical survey, and do not contain the same direct notices 
of Israel and Judah. They do, however, give us a general 
view of the political history of Israel’s world during the period 
following the fall of Nineveh. In general the historical 
records so far discovered confirm the statements and the 
historical representations of Samuel, Kings, and the Prophets. 
Hebrew history as recorded in those books is proved by the 
comparison to be honest and trustworthy, but not infallible, 
as, for instance, in the matter of chronology, nor altogether 
without bias, and a natural inclination toward a patriotic 
colouring of the story. Chronicles, on the other hand, is 
shown to be of little or no value for purposes of political 
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history, while Esther, Daniel, and Jonah, once supposed to 
be historical, are made to appear fictitious. 

With regard to the period preceding David, the conditions 
are different. Up to the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. our knowledge of Syria and Palestine is indirect and 
very fragmentary and meagre, derived from allusions to 
campaigns in Babylonian and Egyptian inscriptions. To the 
beginning of the second half of that millennium belong the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, found in Egypt, containing letters from 
numerous kings and governors throughout Palestine, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, addressed to their Egyptian suzerain or 
ally. These letters show us the condition of Palestine shortly 
before the Israelite invasion and conquest. These conditions 
accord with what we are told in Numbers, Joshua, and Judges 
of the period of the conquest, and indeed make clear to us 
why that conquest was possible. They show us also peoples 
kindred to the Hebrews pressing into the country from the 
east and north, and incidentally throw light on the meaning 
of the race stories contained in the legends of the patriarchs 
in Genesis. They show too that the language of Jerusalem 
and of Canaan in general was Hebrew, and confirm the 
tradition of the Israelites, contained in the Old Testament, 
but formerly misunderstood, that their ancestors were 
Arameeans or Syrians, speaking originally an Aramaic tongue, 
and adopting the Hebrew language from the natives of 
Canaan whom they finally dispossessed, or from whom they 
inherited (the Hebrew word used for taking possession of the 
country has both of these meanings). 

The Tel el-Amarna letters show that in the fourteenth 
century B.c. the Babylonian script and the Babylonian 
language were J/ingua franca for the whole region from 
Babylonia westward and northward to the Mediterranean. 
Apparently a condition existed similar to that in Europe in 
the middle ages, when Latin was the language of written 
communication and the monks were the scribes. The ver- 
nacular was not used for writing, and on the other hand, Latin 
was understood by few besides the scribes who wrote it. As 
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it was with Latin in Europe in the fourteenth century A.D., so 
it was with Babylonian in Asia in the fourteenth century B.C. 

But the Babylonian script was not the only writing in use in 
the world at that time. Egypt had had for ages an inde- 
pendent hieroglyphic script of its own. The Hittites, also, in 
central Asia Minor and Armenia, stretching down into Syria, 
had a peculiar writing of their own, many monuments in 
which have been discovered, but not yet deciphered. In 
Crete, and perhaps also on the neighbouring shores of Asia 
Minor, if not in Greece, another system of writing, apparently 
of independent origin, was in use at the same period. In 
these regions there existed a highly developed civilisation, 
pottery decoration had attained a high grade of excellence, and 
painting and sculpture were freely used. 

It was at this period, the second half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. that, according to its own tradition, the people of 
Israel came into being. Under the guidance of Moses, the 
tribes of Israel, who had been enslaved in Egypt, were welded 
into a nation, which, marching out of the Sinaitic Desert, took 
possession of the country east of the Jordan. Under Moses’ 
successor, Joshua, they entered Palestine, but did not finally 
become real masters of the entire country until the time of 
David, about B.c. 1000. Before the time of Moses, according 
to the traditions gathered together in the books of Genesis 
and Exodus, the ancestors of the Hebrews had been dedawin 
Syrians, who had wandered gradually downward from Meso- 
potamia through Syria and Palestine and so on to Egypt, 
where they had been enslaved. 

Besides the accounts of the ancestors of the Hebrews, 
Genesis also contains other legends and traditions, about the 
creation of the world, the origin of evil, the inventions of 
civilisation, the division of languages, etc. We were already 
familiar from Phoenician fragments with the Phoenician forms 
of some of these stories. Babylonian and Assyrian dis- 
coveries have given us the Babylonian forms of others, and 
especially of the Flood legend. The material at present at 
our disposal does not enable us to determine to what extent 
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we have here race traditions common to a number of peoples 
and belonging to the ancestors of Babylonians, Phcenicians, 
and Hebrews alike, and to what extent these stories are due to 
the direct or indirect influences of Babylonia on Phoenicia and 
Canaan (for the Canaanites, from what we know, may be 
supposed to have been substantially one with the Phcenicians 
in their religion, mythology, etc.). As to the historical 
character of such material as cosmogonies, civilisation myths, 
and the like, archzology will presumably never have anything 
to say, except in a negative manner. The race traditions, 
however, are so far substantiated by archeological discoveries 
that we now have reason to suppose that in the second millen- 
nium B.c. the Arameeans were pressing, or being pressed 
southward into southern Syria and were roaming among the 
settled population of Palestine, or in organised bands seeking 
to obtain permanent foothold there. The Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Edomites, kindred peoples with the Hebrews, were 
parts of this Aramzean invasion, which developed a national 
life and acquired settled habitations before the Hebrews. Like 
the latter, they adopted the language of Canaan in place of 
their native Aramzean. So far as our information goes it is 
consistent with the Hebrew representation of the ancestors of 
the race as Syrian nomads (Deut. xxvi. 5), wandering down 
from Mesopotamia through Palestine and into Egypt. One 
strange chapter of the Book of Genesis (xiv.) tells of a 
conquering expedition of Elamite and Babylonian kings 
against the kings of the Jordan valley, and of the surprise 
and discomfiture of the conquerors by Abraham the Hebrew. 
Babylonian records show us that such an expedition might 
well have been undertaken in the latter part of the third 
millennium B.c., under the king of Elam as overlord. The 
relations of Elam and the Babylonian cities mentioned are 
correct for that period, and the names used have either been 
found or are probable and correctly formed names. We have, 
however, found no record of this invasion, or of such a defeat 
of Elamites and Babylonians, or of the name of Abraham, or 
of the names of the kings and cities of the Jordan valley 
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mentioned in Genesis xiv. It has been suggested that we 
have here an historical incident, borrowed by a Jewish writer 
from a Babylonian tablet and woven into the history of the 
Hebrew patriarch Abraham. For the full solution of the 
problem of Genesis xiv. we must apparently await further 
discoveries. 

In spite of the important part which Egypt plays in early 
Hebrew tradition, Egyptian discoveries have yielded little of 
importance for the elucidation of the Old Testament. We 
find Semitic nomads in the borderland of Egypt, and Semites 
at one period (the reigns of Amenophis III. and IV.) possess- 
ing great influence at the Egyptian court; then a change of 
dynasty takes place, the Semitic influence is overthrown, and 
the Semites in Egypt are oppressed. This would agree with 
the representations in Genesis and Exodus of the favour en- 
joyed by Joseph, if we can place him under Amenophis IV., 
and the oppression of Israel if we may ascribe that to the 
following Ramesside dynasty. The discovery of the store-city 
of Pithom, in Goshen, built under Rameses, seems to sub- 
stantiate the historical accuracy of the statement in Genesis 
that such places were built by the Hebrew captives, and to 
point out the Ramessides as the Pharaoh of the oppression. 
The Pharaoh of the Exodus, according to this scheme, would 
then be Merenphtah or Mernephtah. The only direct mention 
of Israel on an Egyptian monument occurs in an inscription 
of this monarch, and appears at first sight to overthrow the 
theory set forth above. He is recording his victories, and 
in the list of the peoples of Syria and Palestine vanquished 
by him he mentions Israel, saying, “The people of Israel 
is spoiled; it hath no seed.” This is not an absolute proof 
that the people of Israel were settled inhabitants of Canaan 
at that period, but it certainly looks in that direction. As 
in the case of the Abraham story of Genesis xiv. above re- 
ferred to, the question arises whether later Jewish writers 
have not made use of their knowledge of Egyptian history 
to attempt to fit into that history Israelite tradition. In the 
case of the story of Joseph, in Genesis, for instance, where 
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we have a great deal of local Egyptian colouring, it is notice- 
able that, so far as our present knowledge enables us to deter- 
mine, the proper names belong, not to the supposed period of 
Joseph, but to about the tenth century B.c., the time of 
Solomon, when Egypt and Palestine were in close communica- 
tion, and the Hebrews were beginning to write down their 
history and the traditions of their past. The suggestion is 
strong that, whatever tradition may lie behind it, the story 
of Joseph was written at that time. Moreover, the story of 
Joseph’s temptation, his continence in the face of trial, and 
his imprisonment under the false accusation of his employer’s 
wife, are singularly reminiscent of the Egyptian story of the 
two brothers. The light thrown by Egyptian discovery on 
the residence of Israel in Egypt and its exodus from Egypt is 
so far only sufficient to make us aware of serious problems, 
which we cannot yet solve. 

Egyptian discoveries seem, as I shall endeavour to show in 
another chapter, to have elucidated the origin of the Ark and 
of the Decalogue. For the references to Egyptian alliances, 
matrimonial connexions, invasions, etc., contained in the 
books of Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, we have 
found no confirmation from the Egyptian monuments, and 
indeed no allusions of any description to Israel or Judah, nor, 
in fact, anything which throws light, except in the most in- 
direct manner, on the external relations of Egypt during 
that period. 

For the customs and culture of the Israelites we have been 
enabled, on the principle of the ‘‘ unchanging East,” to obtain 
much light from modern Oriental customs, both in and out of 
Palestine, and from Babylonian, Egyptian, and Arabian monu- 
ments, inscriptions, and writings, both ancient and modern. 
In the history of the religious development of Israel we have 
been able, through the assistance largely of archeology, to 
derive much information from the kindred and neighbouring 
nations. For the earliest period the pre-Islamic remains of 
Arabia furnish the counterparts to early Hebrew uses and 
ideas. For later periods many suggestions have come to the 
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Bible student from discoveries in various fields, such as the 
Marseilles sacrificial tablet, which shows a kinship in ritual 
prescriptions and ritual names with the Hebrew. Babylonian 
ceremonial laws also show a striking resemblance in certain 
particulars to the Hebrew Levitical legislation. Egyptian and 
Babylonian poems have revealed to us an identity of poetical 
construction in Egyptian, Babylonian, and Hebrew, while we 
find both Babylonians and Israelites making use in their 
religious poetry of identical or similar technical expressions, 
like the “how long,” and some of the same religious ideas 
appear in both Babylonian and Hebrew psalms, like the “ secret 
faults,” referred to in another chapter. 

Now and then archeological discoveries instead of re- 
solving difficulties present fresh problems, like the discovery 
in Egyptian inscriptions of the names Joseph-el and Jacob-el 
in Palestine in the third millennium B.c., or the discovery of 
the existence of Jerusalem under that name in the fourteenth 
century B.c. (which may, however, fall in with the story of 
Melchizedek, priest-king of Salem, in Genesis xiv.). Some of 
these discoveries raise rather than answer questions with 
regard both to the literary and religious development of 
Israel. We find the Babylonians having, from the very earliest 
period, penitential psalms, strikingly similar, not merely in 
metre, but also in conception and sometimes phraseology to 
some of the Hebrew psalms. Are we to suppose that the 
Hebrews were influenced at a late date by the Babylonians 
in the matter of psalmody? or are these resemblances due to 
development from a common source, or to earlier Babylonian 
influence ?—since we know that Babylon was the dominant 
influence in Palestine from B.c. 4000 to a period shortly before 
the Hebrew invasion and conquest. 

It will be observed that the archeological material which 
the Old Testament critic has at his disposal is almost altogether 
the result of researches in other countries than Palestine. 
Palestine has been admirably mapped and surveyed west of 
the Jordan, and in part east of that stream. The surface 
remains have been noted and the evidence of names made 
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use of with remarkable success for the identification of ancient 
sites. As a result we know the location of the larger part 
of the places mentioned in the Old Testament, and of almost 
all of those which possessed historical importance. It has 
become possible to write a historical geography of Palestine, 
and Professor G. A. Smith has pointed out that our geogra- 
phical knowledge of the country may be successfully used for 
critical purposes, and that so far as the Hexateuch is con- 
cerned the geographical identifications support in general the 
position of the literary critics. Little, however, has been 
done in the way of excavation, and the results of the ex- 
cavations which have been undertaken have been disappoint- 
ingly meagre. The excavations which have been conducted 
at Lachish, Jerusalem, Azekah, Gath, and a couple of 
unidentified sites show us that fortified towns existed in 
Palestine from about the eighteenth century onward, and that 
the country was, in those earlier days, in close connexion with | 
Egypt, which corresponds with the information obtained 
from the Egyptian monuments. We find, also, fortifications 
and reconstructions of those cities which may be supposed 
to correspond with certain periods of Bible history. A few 
inscribed seals and pottery handles have been discovered in 
these excavations, indicating conditions of civilisation which 
would correspond in a general way with the Bible account ; 
but no inscriptions have been found bearing directly on the 
Bible narrative (unless the pottery handles with royal inscrip- 
tions found at some of the sites excavated elucidate and confirm 
the obscure passage, 1 Chron. iv. 23), except the inscribed 
stele found on the surface of the ground at Dhiban in Moab, 
of Mesha, a contemporary of Ahab, which confirms and 
throws further light on the Bible account of the relations of 
Israel to Moab, giving us the history of those relations, how- 
ever, from quite a different point of view. The Siloah in- 
scription, from the water-tunnel under the hill of Ophel, a 
private inscription made by the workmen who cut the tunnel, 
is interesting palzeographically, and as showing a fairly com- 
mon use of writing, but is absolutely without reference, 
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historical or religious, and is of somewhat uncertain date. 
From the New Testament times we have only the important 
Barrier inscription from the Temple. From Palestine itself, 
then, we have practically nothing in the way of inscribed 
records. Until such records are obtained—and it may be 
assumed with a reasonable degree of confidence that such 
records will be found, for the period before the Exile, by 
excavations in Palestine, and for the period following the 
Exile, in part, at least, by excavations in Babylonia—we have 
little or no documentary or monumental material with which 
to check the literary results of the critics. A few dated 
records—a couple of hymns, a few laws, a letter such as 
Jeremiah wrote to the people in Babylonia or the people in 
Babylonia wrote to Jeremiah—would give us a definite fixed 
basis from which to work, something by which to check the 
conclusions as to date which are now based and must, in our 
present knowledge, be based largely on subjective data. 

To sum up the position at the present moment, our archzeo- 
logical light on the Old Testament has come from foreign 
lands and foreign hands, and we have practically nothing 
from Palestine. 

From Egypt what we have obtained is perplexing in the 
extreme. The monuments do not necessarily contradict the 
Hebrew records as to the earlier periods, but neither can we 
say with any certainty that they support the Bible narrative. 
This I say in deprecation of the statements, published from 
time to time, that archzology has proved the truth of the 
Bible story. Such statements are misleading. 

Somewhat the same caution is needed with regard to the 
discoveries from Babylonian sources, as they bear on the early 
Hebrew narrative. We have gained from those inscriptions 
most important information with regard to the early relations 
of Babylonia, and even of Elam to the West-land, but to say 
that, for example, the truth of the narrative in Genesis xiv. 
(Abraham’s pursuit and defeat of the four allied kings) is 
proved by Babylonian records is dangerously misleading. 
We have, as the result of Assyrian excavations, Babylonian 
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cosmogonies, civilisation myths, a Flood legend, and the like, 
which are in many respects strikingly similar to the accounts 
of the Creation, the Flood, etc., in the first part of Genesis. 
We had already literary fragments containing similar material 
from Phcenicia, still more strikingly similar, as far as it went, 
to the Bible. Assyriologists point out singular resemblances 
in fact and phraseology between the Babylonian ceremonial 
laws and the Levitical legislation of the Hebrews, while the 
discovery of a few Phcenician antiquities and inscriptions has 
revealed an even more singular resemblance between certain 
Hebrew and Pheenician rites and rules. Were these things 
part of a common inheritance? Are the resemblances due to 
early Babylonian domination in the West-land? Are they 
due to later contact with and influence of Phcenicians and 
Canaanites or Assyrians and Babylonians on Israelites and 
Jews? Are they due partly to one and partly to another of 
these causes ? ; 

With the matter of writing I deal in another chapter. The 
problem of the language, the script and the material in or on 
which the Old Testament was written is a most interesting 
one, and important both as to the date of the writings and 
the preservation of the contents. 

In conclusion, let me add that some well-meaning apologists 
for the Bible, in laying before the religious public the story 
of the marvellous increase of our knowledge of antiquity as 
a result of the discoveries of the last sixty years, have pre- 
sented a picture of the conditions of the early Hebrews not 
borne out by the facts and quite contrary to the statements of 
the Bible. Because Egypt and Syria and Babylonia were 
civilised, it does not follow that the Hebrews of Moses’ time 
and their ancestors of the patriarchal period, although living 
by and in those countries, were familiar with their culture and 
their arts. They are represented in the Bible as like the 
bedawin Arabs, who wander through or live in those countries 
to-day, and are yet absolutely untouched by their civilisation. 
The Hebrews dwelt in Egypt for generations, and there is no 
trace of Egyptian influence in their customs, laws, rites, or 
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religion, except possibly in the Ark and the Decalogue, both 
attributed to Moses, who alone of the Hebrews is represented 
in the Bible story as entering into any intimate relation with 
the Egyptians. As dedawin the Hebrews entered Egypt, as 
bedawin they came out. As dedawin they invaded Canaan. 
There first they acquired their civilisation, but not their 
religion. Such is the Bible representation. To give us 
pictures of Babylonian or Egyptian civilisation in those early 
days is beside the point. Our best analogy at present for 
the conditions of the Hebrews before the invasion of Canaan 
is what little we have been able to learn of pre-Islamic Arabia. 
Probably we shall never find archzeological remains or in- 
scriptions from, or bearing primarily upon this earliest period. 
For the period after the invasion of Canaan it would seem 
that we ought, as a result of sufficient excavating, to find 
remains, monuments, and inscriptions in Palestine which will 
illustrate and expand the Bible narrative in the same way that 
excavations in Greece and Italy have illustrated Greek and 
Roman literature and expanded our knowledge of the history 
of those countries. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOW THE OLD TESTAMENT Ws 
WRITTEN 


II. ON WHAT? 


N Jeremiah xxxii. 11 and following verses we have an 

account of the use of clay tablets for contract purposes 
among the Jews in the time immediately preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, that is, the 
beginning of the sixth century B.c. To be sure neither 
the translation in the King James nor yet that in the 
Revised Version gives any hint of this. The former renders 
the eleventh verse, “So I took the evidence of the pur- 
chase, doth that which was sealed according to the law and 
custom, and that which was open.” The latter thus, ‘So 
I took the deed of the purchase,” etc., almost exactly as in 
the earlier version. Literally, word for word, the Hebrew 
reads, “And I took the deed (book) of purchase the closed 
the commandment and the statutes and the open.” This 
manifestly makes no sense; nor, for that matter, do the 
translations of the King James and Revised Versions. 
The Greek text of this verse reads, according to Swete’s 
text, “And I took the deed of purchase, the sealed”; to 
which the Sinaitic and Alexandrine texts add, “and the pub- 
lished,” or ‘‘read aloud,” which was, I think, part of the 
original Septuagint translation, omitted in the Vatican text 
because of its unintelligibility to the scribe. The Septuagint 
did not have “‘the commandment and the statutes,” and “the 
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open ” or “revealed,” which are added in some of the inferior 
later texts, manifestly out of our Masoretic Hebrew text. 
A comparison of the Septuagint Greek with our Masoretic 
Hebrew suggests, then, that the words, “the commandment 
and the statutes,” were not part of the original text. This 
suggestion becomes practically a certainty when we compare, 
in the Hebrew original, verse 14, which repeats verse 11 
without the words in question, thus, ‘Take these writings, 
this deed of purchase, both the closed and this open record, 
and put them in an earthen vessel, that they may endure 
many days.” The Greek reads, “Take this deed of purchase 
and the deed that is published (or read aloud),” etc. 

The direction to “put them in an earthen vessel” first 
gave me the clue to the meaning of the whole. Hanameel 
ben Shallum, Jeremiah’s cousin, came to Jeremiah while 
the latter was imprisoned in the Temple, during the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, and called upon the latter 
to buy his property without the walls, at Anathoth, in accord- 
ance with the law of redemption. The deed of sale, 
described as above, and subscribed by a number of witnesses, 
Jeremiah caused to be buried in an earthen jar. Now this 
is precisely what the Babylonians used to do not infrequently 
with their deeds and records, where they wished to preserve 
them with great care. I have found at Nippur deeds buried 
in the earth in earthenware jars, as here described ; but those 
deeds were on clay tablets. Ordinarily a deed or a record 
on a clay tablet was single. The clay tablet, anywhere from 
one to twelve inches or even more in length, was inscribed 
with the terms of the contract or deed, to which were attached 
the names of a number of witnesses and seals. These clay 
tablet contracts were ordinarily baked in the sun; sometimes 
they were burned in a kiln. Where particular care was 
desired the tablet was inclosed in an envelope of clay, on 
which envelope the terms of the contract were again recorded, 
and the names of witnesses and seals attached. 

The outer and inner records do not, in any case with which 
I am familiar, correspond word for word, but for the substance 
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one is a repetition of the other. A comparison of the 
Hebrew and Greek accounts of the transaction between 
Jeremiah and Hanameel will, I think, convince the reader 
that the similarity to Babylonian methods extends further 
than the burial of the deed in a clay jar. Assume that the 
material on which the record of purchase was written was 
clay—a clay tablet-—and the passage as it stands, or at least 
as it stood in the original text before it received the addition 
which we now have in the Hebrew in verse 11, that is, the 
words, “‘the commandment and the statutes,” becomes plain 
at once. Because the record was to be preserved with especial 
care, therefore it was recorded not on a single tablet, but on 
what is known, in the parlance of Assyriology, as a case 
tablet, that is, as described above, a clay tablet covered with 
an envelope of clay, on which envelope the substance of the 
deed within, the names of witnesses, and the like were 
recorded. “The open and the closed” are two parts of 
the same thing, the one the duplicate of the other. 

We have here, then, a notice of the use of clay tablets for 
the purpose of contracts, deeds, and the like among the 
Hebrews in the time of Jeremiah. The passage became 
unintelligible to the later scribes, after the use of clay tablets 
was given up. Apparently it was already unintelligible at the 
time when the Greek translation was made. Nevertheless, 
that translation preserved literally what was found in the 
Hebrew, although translating with evident lack of apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of the Hebrew words. 

At a later date the Hebrew text in verse 11 was corrupted 
by the insertion of a pietistic gloss, which some scribe had 
written on the margin. This scribe was apparently seeking 
to find the hidden religious meaning in the words, so dark, 
to him, ‘the open and the closed.” The same word for 
“closed” occurs, so far at least as the consonants are con- 
cerned, in Isaiah viii. 16, where Isaiah is directed to “seal 
(or close) the law” in his disciples. This suggested to the 
scribe a reference in the dark passage to “the law,” that 
is, ‘‘the commandment and the statutes,” and he wrote on 
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the margin, or above the line, those words, which later crept 
into the text. Such pietistic glosses, be it said, are not 
uncommon in the Hebrew text of the Prophets. 

While this passage gives evidence of the use of clay tablets 
for contracts, it also shows that at the time when the Hebrew 
text assumed its final shape, such a use of clay tablets as 
writing material was no longer known, the unintelligible form 
in which the passage appears in our Bible being due to the 
fact that the scribes were not acquainted with the method 
of writing and preserving contracts referred to. In the 
original the contract was described as written on a tablet 
of clay. This was covered with an envelope of clay, also 
inscribed, and the whole was buried in the earth in a clay 
jar. The same use of clay tablets for documentary purposes 
seems to be referred to in Job xiv. 17, the correct translation 
of which is, I think, ‘Shut up in a packet is my transgression, 
and Thou smearest (clay) over mine iniquity.” That is, God 
has written the record of Job’s transgressions, and inclosed it 
in an envelope of clay. He has put it in what Assyriologists 
know as a “case tablet.” 

The Tel el-Amarna tablets, found in Egypt a dozen years 
ago, are evidence of the use of clay tablets for purposes of 
official correspondence in Palestine and Syria, as well as 
Babylonia, in the fourteenth century B.c, The discovery 
of one clay tablet in the Mound of Tel Hesy, presum- 
ably the ancient Lachish, by Dr. Bliss, excavating for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, a half-dozen years later, con- 
firmed this evidence for Palestine. We have, then, clay 
tablets in use in Palestine for purposes of official correspon- 
dence in the fourteenth century B.c., before the Hebrews 
entered Palestine ; and we have clay tablets in use among the 
Jews for the purpose of contracts at the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C. 

Now this use of clay tablets was the use common in 
Babylonia and Assyria and the countries under Babylonian 
or Assyrian influence. We find clay tablets in use north- 
ward in Armenia, and as far to the north-west certainly as 
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Cappadocia in Asia Minor, not to speak of their use in Syria 
and Palestine, as attested by the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna. 
Recent excavations at Cnossos, in Crete, reveal a similar use 
in the islands of the Atgean. In Babylonia and Assyria 
these tablets were used for all purposes involving writing, 
that is, not only for contracts, letters, and archives, but also 
for books. A book might consist of one tablet or of a con- 
siderable number of tablets. In the latter case the tablets 
were arranged with headings and numbers, and the last words 
of one tablet were repeated at the beginning of the next, 
so as to secure the proper arrangement and to show what 
tablets belonged together to constitute one composition. No 
direct evidence has yet been given that clay tablets were used 
as books, that is, compositions of a literary character, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, unless the Cretan tablets above 
referred to should furnish that evidence. The clay tablets 
found in Cappadocia, Syria, and Egypt are letters, contracts, 
and the like. It is merely an inference from the use of clay 
tablets for books in Babylonia and Assyria that they may have 
been so used also in the other countries which borrowed from 
them the custom of writing on clay tablets. 

While we find this use of clay tablets as writing material in 
Babylonia and in Egypt, on the other hand, except for the 
Tel el-Amarna records above noted, we find the use of 
papyrus and other similar substances, which were inscribed 
with ink by means of a pen. This method of writing Egypt 
finally taught the world, even Babylon ultimately abandoning 
the use of clay tablets to accept in their stead the parchment, 
or papyrus, and ink, which had become universal everywhere. 
But until a late period Babylonia stood for the use of clay 
tablets incised by a stylus, and Egypt for the use of pen and 
ink. 

There is still one other material that was used for writing 
both in Babylonia and Egypt, namely, stone; but for practical 
purposes books cannot be written on stone. Inscriptions 
giving the records of victories, or containing codes of laws, 
may be written on stone or metal, however, and have been so 
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written in various lands and countries. Hebrew tradition says 
that the most ancient Hebrew laws, those of the Decalogue, 
were inscribed on stone tablets (Exod. xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 9). 
One need not think of large stones of a monumental shape, 
such as are represented in the paintings in our churches and 
galleries. Such large tables containing laws or ritual regula- 
tions have existed at various places, it is true. Tables of this 
character were discovered at Marseilles and in Crete, and we 
have reason to suppose that both the Romans and the Greeks 
made use of similar tables. Perhaps there may have been 
tables of that sort erected at some time or another in the 
Hebrew temples; but so far as the Ten Commandments are 
concerned, the accounts contained in Exodus and Deuter- 
onomy suggest that they were originally written on small 
tablets, eight, ten, or twelve inches in length, which could be 
readily contained in a box, and carried from place to place, as 
we are told was the earlier custom in Israel. Such small 
tablets of stone have been found from time to time in Baby- 
lonia. I recall one beautiful specimen found by us at Nippur, 
containing a list of garments dedicated in the temple of Bel, 
or contained in the temple treasury. 

The same word which is used to describe the stone tablets 
of the Decalogue in Exodus xxxi. 18 and Deuteronomy ix. 9 
is used in reference to wooden tablets, panels, or planks, in 
other passages in the Bible. In 1 Kings vii. 36 the word is 
used for the plates or panels on the top of the bases of the 
molten sea or bath constructed for the Temple at Jerusalem, 
on which were engraved cherubim, lions, or palm trees, 
“according to the space of each.” In Canticles viii. 9 the 
word is used to mean the panels or planks of a door, and in 
Ezekiel xxvii. 5 it is the planks of a ship. In Habakkuk ii. 2 
the same word is used to describe the “tables” on which the 
prophet is to write his vision, in such a manner that ‘‘he may 
run that readeth it.” The word for “write,” used in this last 
passage, seems to have meant primarily, “to dig” or “cut into.” 
It is only used here and in Deuteronomy i. 5 and xxvii. 8. In 
the latter passage it means clearly to engrave, or cut in stone, 
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but in Deuteronomy i. 5 its sense would seem to be more 
general. It is usually rendered to “declare,” or “set forth” ; 
but I am inclined to think that in the original it meant 
“write.” The word, as stated above, should mean, from its 
derivation, “cut into,” that is, inscribe with a chisel or a 
stylus, rather than write with a pen. The thought in the mind 
of the writer of Habakkuk ii. 2 was clearly engraving, or in- 
scribing on tablets of stone, metal, or clay. It seems to me 
that the writer of Deuteronomy i. 5 was led to his choice of 
words by the recollection of the stone tablets of the Deca- 
logue, and so he wrote (rendering the passage literally): 
“‘Moses began to inscribe this law.” 

In the famous passage, Isaiah vili. 1, the prophet is told by 
the Lord to take “a large tablet, and write upon it with a 
chisel of a man.” ‘The tool named here as a writing imple- 
ment is the same which is made use of to fashion the molten 
calf (Exod. xxxii. 4), while the word used here for tablet 
appears to mean a piece of smooth, polished metal. The 
same word is used once again in the Old Testament, in the 
song about women’s vanities, in Isaiah ili. 23, where it is 
supposed to mean “ mirrors,” which were made of metal. 

In Job xix. 24 reference is made to an iron stylus to be 
used for cutting letters in the rock. This passage is some- 
what complicated by the mention of lead in connexion with 
the iron pen, so that the writer speaks of the characters as 
‘raven in the rock with an iron stylus and lead.” In Jere- 
miah xvii. 1 we have the same iron stylus, but with a diamond 
point. This word for stylus is used in two other places in the 
Bible, Psalm xlv. 2 and Jeremiah viii. 8. In both of these 
places it is ordinarily rendered “pen.” I am not sure that 
there is any proper ground for that rendering. Certainly the 
root means to “‘cut into,” and the word primarily indicates a 
stylus, not a pen. 

So much we have which shows us the practice of inscribing 
on stone and metal for purposes of permanent record in the 
earliest periods of Hebrew history and for the use of clay 
tablets for documentary purposes. If we turn to the books of 
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Jeremiah and Ezekiel, we find in use as books papyrus and 
parchment rolls, written in ink by pens. So in Jeremiah 
Xxxvi. 18 we read that Baruch wrote with ink in a book at the 
dictation of Jeremiah. Jehudi brings this book to the King, 
who, after he has heard three or four columns read, cuts it 
with a penknife and throws it into the fire in the brasier, 
where it is burned up. Evidently it was written on something 
like parchment or papyrus. 

Turning to Jeremiah’s contemporary prophet, Ezekiel, we 
get further light on the precise form of the books of that day. 
Ezekiel ii, 10 and the following verses tell us of a book-roll 
which could be unrolled from its staves and spread out. In 
izekiel ix. 2 we find scribes wearing ink-horns in their girdles. 
It is clear that at the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel book- 
rolls, such as are used in Jewish synagogues to this day, were 
in familiar use, and that there was a class of scribes whose 
business it was to write upon parchment, papyrus, etc., and 
who carried ink-horns in their girdles as the utensils and 
insignia of their trade, as do the Oriental scribes of the present 
day. All the paraphernalia of the scribes’ art, including the 
penknife (Jer. xxxvi. 23), were then in existence. 

But books are referred to in passages earlier than the times 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Were they rolls, written on papyrus 
or parchment? ‘There are two passages which would seem to 
suggest a different meaning for the word “ book” in the earlier 
times. One of these passages is Isaiah xxx, 8, written perhaps 
about B.c. 702. Here tablet and book are put together as 
synonymous. Isaiah is to write on a tablet, and on a book he 
is to inscribe it. Following the Hebrew use the same thing is 
said twice. The Greek, by the way, renders the Hebrew word 
meaning tablet by “tablet of boxwood,” and a passage in one of 
the Apocryphal books (second Esdras) refers to the same use 
of boxwood. The Greeks used boxwood tablets for certain 
purposes, as the Babylonians used clay tablets. Such wooden 
writing tablets have been found in Pompeii. They may 
have been used in Palestine also in the Greek period, but I 
think it extremely unlikely that they should have been so used 
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in the time of Isaiah. The book tablet referred to in Isaiah 
xxx. 8 was presumably a tablet of clay, like the book tablets 
of the Assyrians. 

The other passage of a still earlier date is Exodus xxiv. 7. 
Here also the context seems to show that the book which 
Moses read was on tablets, but in this case probably of stone. 
From these two passages it appears clear that in the earlier 
days, until the time of Isaiah certainly, the word “book,” 
as used by the writers of the Old Testament, does not 
necessarily mean a roll of parchment or papyrus, but may 
mean a tablet, or several tablets, of stone or clay. <A “book” 
was, in fact, anything written. So in the Hebrew use the 
same word is used for the law book (Josh. i. 8), the Scriptures 
(Dan. ix. 2), a letter (2 Kings v. 5), a deed of sale (Jer. xxxii. 12), 
an “indictment” (Job xxxi. 35), and a “bill of divorcement” 
(Deut. xxiv. 1). All these things were equally “books,” just 
as among the Assyrians and Babylonians. Later the word 
came to be restricted to what we know as books, as in Joshua 
i. 8 and Daniel ix, 2. It is, perhaps, worth noting that with 
Ahaz the kings of Judah, and in the time of Hezekiah the 
whole population of Judah, began to come into very close 
contact with Assyria. Ahaz copied the fashion of the Assyrian 
altar, and, removing the ancient altar, put this new Assyrian 
altar in its place (2 Kings xvi. 10 ff.). Proverbs xxv. 1 suggests 
the possibility that Hezekiah copied the Assyrian kings in a 
more laudable manner. They collected—and especially the 
kings of the last, Sargonid, dynasty, which ascended the 
Assyrian throne early in the reign of Hezekiah—clay books in 
a great library at Nineveh. Hezekiah seems to have under- 
taken something of the same sort at Jerusalem. Were the 
books which he collected in the form of clay tablets? I think 
it probable that they were. 

But in the century following Hezekiah a great change 
took place. The first three-quarters of that century, the 
seventh B.c., are almost a blank. We know certainly of 
no writings of that period, but immediately afterwards occurs 
a notable religious reform, and we enter upon a period of 
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great religious and literary activity, about which we are more 
fully informed than about any other period of Hebrew or 
Jewish history. One thing, however, we do know about this 
blank three-quarters of a century, namely, that it was a period 
when foreign influences were dominant in Judah. The worship 
of foreign gods was freely practised, and one of the kings 
of this period, Amon, bore the name of an Egyptian god. 
Was the use of papyrus or of skins written upon with ink 
introduced at this time? It seems to me at least not im- 
probable. 

To sum up our rather fragmentary information as to the 
material on which the Hebrews wrote. It is clear from the 
references which have been given that at an early time they 
were in the habit of writing records of one sort and another, 
including laws, on stone; that at the time of Isaiah they used 
metal in the same manner; that before the Hebrews entered 
Palestine, as early as the fourteenth century B.c., the people 
of the country made use of clay tablets for documentary 
purposes, and that the Hebrews at the time of Jeremiah made 
a similar use of clay tablets; that the books mentioned in the 
earlier writings of the Hebrews, up to B.c. 700, in the only 
two passages where there is any allusion to the material or 
shape of the books, appear to have been tablets, and that the 
only writing implement mentioned is a stylus. On the other 
hand, we find that while clay tablets were still in use for deeds 
and records in the beginning of the sixth century, yet at that 
time books were written with pen and ink on rolls. From 
this time onward this was the regular method of book-making. 
It may be added that with this period, when pen and ink 
began to be used, a great literary activity developed among 
the Jews. They began to collect and preserve everything that 
had been written, and to form the laws and histories which 
had come down to them into continuous books. 
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II. IN WHAT LETTERS? 


The earliest writings of which we have information in Pales- 
tine were in the Babylonian cuneiform script. The letters 
from the Egyptian governors and subject kings in Palestine 
to their suzerain, contained on the clay tablets found at 
Tel el-Amarna, as also the letter found at Tel Hesy, in Pales- 
tine, were written in the Babylonian cuneiform characters, and 
almost all were in the Babylonian tongue. It was formerly 
supposed that the Phoenician alphabet was invented somewhere 
between B.c. 1500 and 2000, but the discovery of these letters 
written from Phoenician cities—Sidon, Tyre, Byblus, Beirut, 
etc.—to the Egyptian kings about B.c. 1400, not in the com- 
paratively convenient Phcenician alphabet, but in the extremely 
cumbersome Babylonian cuneiform script, renders it probable 
that the Phcenician alphabet had not been invented at that 
time. 

From about 1400 to the middle of the ninth century B.c. 
we have no inscriptions or written material of any description 
from Palestine or its neighbourhood. Then we begin to 
meet with inscriptions, in diverse places, in an alphabetic 
script. What the origin of that alphabetic script was and 
when it was invented are as yet unknown. Three theories 
of its origin prevail: (1) That it was derived from Egypt, the 
most commonly accepted opinion at the present moment, 
although I, personally, think it to be erroneous; (2) that it 
was derived from the Babylonian cuneiform script, which 
seems to me more probable; (3) that it was derived from the 
Hittites. Ancient tradition ascribes the invention of this 
alphabet to the Phoenicians, and presumably we may accept 
this tradition as correct. So far as our present knowledge goes, 
it would seem that it must have been perfected later than the 
fourteenth century B.c. and earlier than the ninth. In the 
fourteenth century we find the Babylonian script and the 
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Babylonian language in use; in the ninth the Phcenician 
script meets us in a completed form,! and the inscriptions 
are in the various vernacular. 

One of the earliest inscriptions in the Phcenician alphabet 
which we possess is the famous Moabite stone—an inscription 
of King Mesha of Moab (2 Kings iii. 4 ff.), found at Dhiban, 
Dibon of the Bible (Num. xxi. 30; Isa. xv. 2), in 1868, in 
which Mesha relates how he threw off the yoke of the king of 
Israel, recovered and rebuilt the cities which had been taken 
or destroyed by the Israelites, expelled the worship of Yahaweh, 
and erected altars to Chemosh and Ashtor Chemosh, and 
dedicated to them the spoils and altars taken from Yahaweh. 
The language of the inscription is Moabite, a language sub- 
stantially identical with Hebrew. 

To about the same period, a little earlier or a little later, 
belongs the Baal Lebanon inscription, on eight fragments of 
bronze, found in Cyprus. These fragments were part of the 
rim of a bowl which had been consecrated to Baal Lebanon 
by a servant of Hiram, king of Sidon. How the bowl came 
to Cyprus we do not surely know, but Assyrian inscriptions of 
a later date record the fact that at least one Sidonian king 
took refuge in Cyprus to avoid the Assyrian wrath. The 
characters on this bowl are similar to those on the Moabite 
stone. 

Later Phoenician inscriptions have been discovered in con- 
siderable numbers, like the longer Tabnith and Eshmunazar 
inscriptions on sarcophagi, found at Sidon, belonging to about 


1 The recent discovery of inscribed clay tablets in Crete may substitute 
a new theory of the origin of the alphabet for those above mentioned. At 
present all we know is that about B.c. 1400, or possibly even earlier, two 
systems of writing existed in Crete; the one, apparently the earlier, 
belonging chiefly or altogether to eastern Crete, was mainly hieroglyphic 
in character, and may have been suggested by the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 
the other, the later and more highly developed form, was entirely linear, 
bearing no resemblance to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and apparently a 
native development or invention, Both of these scripts were used for 
inscribing records of some kind on clay tablets, as well as for the briefer 
seal inscriptions. 
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the fourth century p.c., and other shorter inscriptions of 
various dates. These inscriptions have been found through- 
out the whole Phcenician world, including also the world of 
Carthage. One of the longest inscriptions from the Cartha- 
ginian dominions is the tariff of temple dues found at Marseilles, 
and belonging, perhaps, to the close of the fifth century B.c. 
All these inscriptions, from the fourth century onward, are 
written in substantially the same characters, that variety of the 
Pheenician alphabet which we call, in the narrower sense, the 
Pheenician script. 

From the Hebrews themselves we have the Siloah inscrip- 
tion, found in the Siloah tunnel under the Ophel hill at 
Jerusalem, and now in the Imperial Museum at Constanti- 
nople. This inscription was cut in the side of the tunnel by 
the workmen at the completion of the work. The characters 
on it are practically identical with those on the Moabite stone. 
The date of the inscription is still uncertain. It is generally 
supposed to belong to the times of Ahaz or Hezekiah, kings 
of Judah, at the close of the eighth century B.c.; but some 
scholars would ascribe it to a period as late as the first 
century B.C. 

Besides the Siloah inscription we have some twenty old 
Hebrew seals, and a number of pieces of inscribed pottery 
found recently by Dr. Bliss. The dates of these gems and 
sherds are not yet well established. The oldest of them may 
belong to the ninth century B.c., the same period as the 
Moabite stone; the latest of them may probably be ascribed 
to the first or second century B,.c. They show a form of the 
Pheenician alphabet midway between the Phcenician script and 
the script of the Moabite stone, but the differences between 
all three are such as to be apparent only to a specialist. This 
is the old Hebrew script. 

German explorations at Zinjirli, in the extreme north of 
Syria on the boundary of Asia Minor, or in the extreme south 
of Asia Minor on the boundaries of Syria, according as one 
estimates those boundaries, a little more than ten years ago, 
brought to light Arameean inscriptions of the eighth century 
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B.c. The earliest of these is on a basalt statue which 
Panammu of Jaidi erected to his god Hadad. From about 
the same period as these Aramzan inscriptions from Zinjirli 
we have inscriptions on Assyrian stone weights from Nineveh, 
bilingual clay tablets in Aramzan and cuneiform characters, 
and Aramzan inscribed seals, From the eighth century on- 
ward Aramzean inscriptions are found in considerable numbers. 
We have numerous dockets in the Arameean script and tongue 
on the edges of clay tablets of all dates in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. Of the sixth century B.c. we have a stela from Tema, 
in Arabia, about two hundred and fifty miles south-east of 
Edom. In the following century we find Aramzan inscrip- 
tions in Egypt. 

The earliest Aramzean, Phcenician, and Moabite inscriptions 
are all strikingly similar, and are called by some the old 
Semitic script. By the sixth century B.c. the Aramean had 
developed a character of its own, readily distinguished by 
specialists. By the fourth century the classical Phoenician 
script had developed among the Pheenicians. The Hebrew 
gems show a particular form for certain characters, which 
specialists call the old Hebrew script. It was presumably in 
this last-mentioned script that the earliest writings of the Old 
Testament were written, and this script maintained itself 
among the Jews until the second century B.c., or even later. 
But no parts of the Old Testament have been preserved 
among the Jews in that script. The Samaritan Pentateuch, 
however—that is, not the Pentateuch written in the Samaritan 
language, but the Pentateuch preserved by the Samaritan 
Church, which is nothing more nor less than our Hebrew 
Pentateuch—is preserved in a form of this Hebrew writing. 

The Samaritan Church grew out of the Jewish Church 
about B.c. 400. We are told (Nehemiah xiii. 28) that a 
grandson of Eliashib the high priest had married the 
daughter of Sanballat, the leader of the Samaritans. When 
Nehemiah called upon the Jews to put away their foreign 
wives, Eliashib’s grandson refused to do so and was expelled 
from Jerusalem with his wife. He took refuge with his 
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father-in-law, Sanballat, in Samaria, and established the 
Samaritan Church. He took with him a copy of the 
Pentateuch, which became the Bible of the Samaritan Church. 
More conservative than their southern neighbours, the Jews, 
the Samaritans never added to this Bible, and have retained 
it to the present time, not only in its original language, the 
Hebrew, but also in the original ancient writing. The 
Samaritan script deviates from the ancient Hebrew only in 
its caligraphical character, that is, the effort was made to 
render the script as beautiful as possible. It is an ornate 
type of the old Hebrew script. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch is thus an evidence to us that 
at the close of the fifth century B.c. the Jewish Scriptures 
were written in the old Hebrew script. The Greek trans- 
lation of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, 
made for the Greek-speaking Jews in Alexandria, from the 
third century B.c. onwards, shows us that at that period, 
also, the Jewish Scriptures were written in the old Hebrew 
characters, for there are certain errors in the Septuagint trans- 
lation, due to confusion of letters, which could not have 
occurred had the script from which the translation was made 
been the square character in which the Hebrew Bibles are 
written to-day. 

Coins struck in the Maccabzean period, @vca B.c. 150 
onward, also bear inscriptions in the old Hebrew characters, 
and even the coins of the revolt of the Jews under Kokba, 
135 A.D., have inscriptions essentially in the same character. 
But, as we shall see presently, for purposes of ordinary writing, 
at least, the old Hebrew was probably giving way to the 
modern square script at the close of the Maccabzan 
period, and had completely yielded to the square script 
for manuscript purposes long before the time of Kokba. 
Matthew v. 18 shows us that at the time of Christ the 
later Jewish square script was fully established for the writing 
of the Law and, presumably, also for the Scriptures in general. 
The passage referred to reads: “Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
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from the law.” The jot is the letter yod, and is referred to as 
the smallest letter of the Hebrew alphabet. That is true in 
the case of the later square script, but in the old Hebrew 
script the yod is one of the larger and rather more compli- 
cated letters. 

The later square script was developed from the Aramzean 
writing. Between the fourth and first centuries B.c. we find 
the Aramzean script developing in the direction of greater 
elegance and greater distinctness. Two side developments 
of this Aramzean script, which have come down to us, are the 
Palmyrene, used in Palmyra, and the Nabatzan, found in 
inscriptions in the territory of Edom, Moab, and Ammon, 
and further southward and south-eastward in Arabia, in the 
first century B.c. and the first century a.p. One of these 
Nabatzean inscriptions found in Arabia dates from the ninth 
year of Harithat (“lover of his people”), who is the Aretas 
mentioned in 2 Corinthians xi. 32. This Nabatzean script 
is a very elegant and beautiful development from the old 
Aramzan, but not so clear and legible as the late Hebrew 
square script, which is, on the whole, the best script for 
purposes of ordinary use derived from that source. 

Specialists think that they find the first traces of the later 
square script over a rock-hewn chamber at Arak el-Emir, in 
southern Gilead, east of the Jordan. Unfortunately, this in- 
scription consists of only five letters, which no one has as yet 
been able to read satisfactorily. They are ascribed to the 
year B.c. 176, I have examined these letters on the spot and 
copied them and photographed them, but they did not seem 
to me to show this change from the old to the later square 
script. Moreover, historical notices of the construction of 
Arak el-Emir seem to me to render it probable that the 
inscription belongs to the end rather than to the beginning 
of the second century B.c. 

The first inscription in actual square script which we possess 
is from the so-called tomb of St. James, in the Kedron Valley 
by Jerusalem. Here there is no mistaking the fact that we 
have the late square script and not the early Hebrew script, 
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or any allied form. The date of this inscription is some time 
in the first century B.c. Somewhere in that century, it seems 
to me the evidence shows us, the change was made in copies 
of the Scriptures from the old Hebrew script to the modern 
square script. This was, presumably, done for the sake of 
beauty and clearness, both of which the square script possessed 
in a degree far exceeding the old Hebrew script. The motives’ 
of the change were, therefore, the same which induced the 
Samaritans to beautify the old Hebrew script, in which they 
have continued to this day to write their Bible. The old 
Hebrew script was peculiarly liable to error in this—that a 
number of the letters so closely resembled one another that 
it was not always possible to distinguish them. This is true 
in all the older varieties of the Phcenician alphabet—the 
Moabite stone, the old Phcenician inscriptions, the old 
Aramzean inscriptions, and the old Hebrew inscriptions—and 
it will be observed that diverse transliterations of these inscrip- 
tions are always presented by different scholars for the simple 
reason that, as before said, certain letters are indistinguishable 
one from another. Some mistakes arising from this similarity 
of letters in the old Hebrew script appear in our Bibles to- 
day; that is, in transliterating from the old Hebrew to the 
later square script the scribes, owing to the similarity of 
certain letters, made mistakes. In doubtful or difficult passages 
errors have, in not a few cases, been corrected by scholars by 
retransliterating into the old Hebrew, when it becomes plain 
to the eye what the mistake is which was made by the scribes. 

But the scribes of the Old Testament did not stop at this 
point. In the alphabet of the later square script there is the 
same number of letters as in the older alphabet, namely, 
twenty-two. There are no vowels in this alphabet, but only 
consonants. Certain letters, the smooth and rough breathings 
and y and zw were capable of being used to indicate that an a, 
an 7, or an ~ vowel was to be pronounced. In general, how- 
ever, no indication of the vowel to be pronounced was given 
in the text, but only the consonants of the word were written. 
This was, of necessity, a very incomplete mode of writing, and 
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gave rise to many errors. One can judge, in part, what the 
difficulties of reading accurately a script written in this manner 
were if one will take a passage of ordinary English, eliminate 
the vowels, and then try to read it by the consonants. To be 
sure, the English and the Hebrew languages are different in 
character, and the confusion arising in English, were the 
- vowels to be omitted, would be much greater than the confu- 
sion resulting from this method of writing in the Hebrew ; but 
one will at least obtain an idea, from such a process, of the 
difficulty of accurate reading in the old unpointed texts. In 
the case of proper names, for instance, it was impossible to 
determine how to pronounce them, without some knowledge 
outside of the mere text. 

The tradition of the proper pronunciation of the Hebrew 
text, and its correct vocalisation, was maintained orally in the 
schools ; that is to say, the consonant text was supplemented 
by an oral tradition; but the more remote that tradition 
became from the date of the original text the more liable 
it became to error. This is well illustrated in the case of 
Greek and Latin. Latin was preserved as the Church and 
school language throughout the middle ages, and the tradi- 
tion of its correct pronunciation passed down from generation 
to generation. This tradition was supplemented by an alphabet 
much more developed than the old Hebrew, possessing vowels 
as well as consonants, and yet to-day we do not know certainly 
how to pronounce Latin. It is a matter of dispute among 
scholars, and still more is this the case with Greek. Among 
the Hebrews there are to-day two very distinct pronunciations 
—that of the Sephardim, or Spanish Jews, and that of the 
Ashkenazim, or Polish Jews, and yet the differences of pro- 
nunciation between these two have grown up since vowel 
points were introduced in the Hebrew text. Even with those 
helps to a correct pronunciation, it has been impossible to 
maintain a fixed standard ; much more was this the case before 
those helps were introduced. 

The Greeks early felt the need of vowels in the alphabet, 
which they had adopted from the Phcenicians, and the earliest 
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Greek inscriptions which have come down to us show that they 
had already then added or developed vowels. It was Greek 
influence which finally led to the development of an apology 
for vowels, a system of points, among the Syrians. It was in 
the schools of Edessa that this system of pointing, as it was 
called, was introduced. First, diacritical signs were used to 
distinguish certain letters, indicating whether a letter was to be 
pronounced single or double, soft or hard (in the case of 
mutes), as vowel or consonant (in the case of semi-vowels), etc. 
Then this gave place to a system of vowel points, that is, 
points placed by:a letter above or below, to indicate the vowel 
to be pronounced after that letter, or that no vowel at all was 
to be pronounced. This system reached its full development 
among the Hebrews not earlier than the seventh century 
probably, in Babylonia, and the eighth century in Palestine. 
More closely we cannot date it. We know that about 600 A.D. 
such points were not used in Hebrew Bible manuscripts, and 
that about goo A.D. systems of pointing were fully developed. 

The earliest pointed manuscript which has come down to us 
is the St. Petersburg codex of the prophets, dated 916 A.D. ; 
but the pointing in this is quite different from the system 
which ultimately prevailed among the Jews everywhere, and 
which is commonly called the Palestinian system. The earliest 
manuscripts having the latter system of pointing which we 
now possess are probably not earlier than the eleventh century 
A.D. ; but we have information of the existence of such pointed 
manuscripts as early as the middle of the preceding century. 
By that date, that is, the tenth century a.p., the Hebrew 
script had definitely assumed the form with which we are 
familiar in our printed Hebrew Bibles, written, as to the con- 
sonants, in a square character, the vocalisation indicated by 
certain marks above and below the line, and certain points 
indicating whether letters are to be doubled or not, whether 
mutes are hard or soft, etc. Of course, errors were made in 
this pointing or vocalisation of the text, most of them of little 
importance, a few materially changing the sense. Many of 
these latter can be corrected by a critical process, and often 
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by comparison of the Greek translation made while the old 
script was in use and before any system of pointing had been 
introduced. 

To sum up, the Hebrew Scriptures were written originally 
in the old Hebrew script, a special Hebrew development of 
the Phcenician alphabet. Somewhere, probably in the first 
century B.Cc., they were transliterated out of these early 
characters into the later square characters—a script of a very 
different description. Originally, the Scriptures were written 
in consonants only, and without division of words. Several 
centuries after Christ points of various descriptions began 
to be introduced to assist the readers in a correct reading 
of the text. These points at first were simply diacritical. 
Then they were developed so as to indicate, in a rough way 
(for, at the best, the Hebrew system of vowel punctuation 
is an extremely rough one, indicating a very small range of 
vowel sounds actually used), the vowels to be pronounced 
after the respective consonants. Gradually also words were 
separated. At least two complete systems of pointing were 
developed among the Hebrews. One of these systems we 
find in use in a manuscript of the ninth century. The other, 
which ultimately prevailed, was in use at the same time, but 
has not come down to us in any manuscript earlier than 
the eleventh century a.D. From that century dates our first 
complete manuscript of the Old Testament. 


CHAPTER XIII 
STONE WORSHIP 


FORM of worship not uncommon among primitive 
peoples is the worship of stones. This worship of 
stones was peculiarly characteristic of the religion of the 
heathen Arabians before the time of Mohammed. At every 
sanctuary one or more stones were set up. Generally these 
stones were unworked, like the caada at Mecca. Sometimes 
they were rudely hewn. By preference they were oblong 
or cone-shaped. These stones served a double purpose. 
They represented the god of the sanctuary, and at the same 
time they served as altars. The stone was not regarded as 
an image of the god, but the god was supposed to have 
his regular dwelling in the stone, or to be in some way con- 
nected with it, so that through the stone one might come 
into peculiar relation with the god. Sacrifice consisted in 
pouring the blood of the creature killed upon this stone, 
or smearing the stone with blood and pouring out the 
rest of the blood in a hole at the bottom of the stone. 
Then the sacrificer and his friends ate the flesh of the creature 
offered. The blood had been given to God through the stone, 
and the people ate the flesh. In case of a covenant or treaty, 
seven stones were sometimes set up. The hands of the con- 
tracting parties were cut with a sharp stone, the blood from 
their hands was put upon the stones that had been set up, and 
the god was invoked to witness the treaty or contract between 
the parties. 
These sacred stones, used for purposes of worship, were 
called among the Arabs manzad, and an individual stone was 
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called uzud, the former being the collective of the latter. 
East of the Jordan and in the Jordan valley not a few evidences 
of this stone worship have been found, and occasionally a 
gtlgal, or rude circle of stones. Some remains of this particular 
form of stone worship have been found also west of the Jordan 
valley, in Palestine proper. Such was the group of stones 
over or about which a temple was built at Tel es-Safi, supposed 
to be the ancient Gath, excavated by Dr. Bliss for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Here, in a temple, and partly embedded 
in its walls, were found some six conical stones, an ancient 
gilgal, a shrine of the primitive inhabitants. One is tempted 
to think that there may have been originally seven stones 
instead of six, as we find to have been the case at times with 
the Arabs, and as was apparently the case at the well of Beer- 
sheba, so sacred in the earlier Hebrew times. This rude 
shrine at Gath was, like the primitive Arabian shrines, a few 
sacred stones under the open heaven not covered by any 
building. At a later date, it would seem, a temple took the 
place of the earlier rude open-air shrine or sanctuary, and 
some of the stones of the gi/ga/ were built into the walls 
of the temple. We find a somewhat similar method employed 
in the case of at least one Babylonian temple, where a sacred 
stone, or baitylion was built into the temple wall. Such stones 
represented a ruder and more primitive type of worship. This 
ruder type of stone worship had, in general, given way in 
Babylonia at a very early date to a more ornate religion, with 
images of gods and goddesses and highly decorated shrines. 
Yet the sanctity of the ancient stones was such that here and 
there they survived, inclosed within walls, or even embedded 
in the wall, but too ancient and too sacred to be entirely done 
away with. One is reminded of the persistence of the ancient 
stone worship among the Mohammedan Arabians in the 
supreme sanctity of the caada at Mecca. Mohammed either 
did not feel himself strong enough to abolish the worship 
of this stone, or else he was himself in regard to it under the 
spell of ancestral custom, so that while he did away with other 
idolatrous practices of the same sort, he yet preserved the 
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caaba, and allowed it to remain as the central sanctuary and 
most sacred object of Islam. 

The Bible shows us that in the earlier times stone pillars, 
stone circles, etc., used in connexion with the worship and 
religious rites, both of Canaanites and Israelites, were common 
all over the land. Taking up the Book of Joshua, we find that 
the first headquarters established by the Israelites west of the 
Jordan were at a place called Gi/ga/, that is, a circle of stones. 
According to the account in Joshua iv., this circle was erected 
by the Israelites themselves, who took twelve stones out of the 
Jordan and set them up there; and in chapter v. we have an 
interpretation of the name gé/ga/ (circle) given as the rolling 
away of the reproach of the Egyptians from off the Israelites 
by the circumcision at that place. The prophets tell us that 
this gélga/, or circle of stones, was in their day regarded as 
a sanctuary of peculiar holiness, to which people made 
pilgrimages. But this was not the only gz/ga/ west of Jordan. 
There is at least one other place of this name mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and probably two. One of these géleadls 
was in the neighbourhood of Bethel, in the mountains of 
central Israel, where we find a place called Gilgiliya existing 
to-day. Another, mentioned in Joshua xii. 23, as in the 
neighbourhood of Dor, is called to-day Gilgulie. Besides 
these two gz/ea/s on the west side of Jordan, the Bible mentions 
a gtlgal, called also a mazzebah, or collection of stones, in 
Gilead. This gzlga/, or mazzebah, was erected, according to 
Genesis xxxi. 45-54, by Jacob. He sacrificed at it, and made 
there a covenant with Laban. It will be seen that this was 
precisely the same sort of thing which the ancient Arabs made 
use of in connexion with their covenants, as described above, 
and the word mazzebah, which we find here and frequently 
in the Old Testament, is the same word as the Arabic manzad, 
which, as we have seen, was used as the name for these stones. 
Not only that ; the Bible also tells us that in the earlier days 
the Hebrews did actually sacrifice at such stones, pouring the 
blood upon them or at their feet in precisely the same way as 
the Arabs did. 
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It must be said, first of all, that among the Arabs any 
killing of animals for food was sacrifice. The blood must be 
given to God, after which the flesh might be eaten by the 
worshippers. To-day, among the Moslem Arabs, the word 
for killing an animal is zebach, sacrifice. Even when a gazelle 
is shot it may not be eaten until the blood has first been care- 
fully poured out—a survival of the old custom of giving the 
blood to God, the flesh alone belonging to the worshippers. 
The same word zebach was used by the Hebrews to denote 
killing, or sacrifice, and in Leviticus xvii., for example, we find 
it specially provided that the blood of any animal which is 
slain must be given to God before the animal may be eaten, 
while in the case of wild animals killed far from the altar the 
blood must be poured out and covered with earth, very much 
as among the Arabs. 

In 1 Samuel xiv. 32-35 we have the account of something 
which might have taken place, except for the name of God 
there used, among any tribe of Arabians before the time of 
Mohammed. ‘The people, an hungered after their victory 
over the Philistines, commenced to slay and eat. Saul was 
horrified because they were killing and eating without recog- 
nition of God. That was sacrilege, an invasion of the Divine 
prerogative. Accordingly he set up a stone, and made them 
kill the animals at the stone, pouring out their blood on or by 
it, and of this stone it is said: “It was the first altar that 
he built unto Yahaweh.” Here we have an example of 
sacrificing at a rude stone, after the same fashion as the Arabs 
used. When the Hebrews entered Canaan they were already 
familiar with this use of sacred stones in connexion with 
worship, and on the other hand they found the people every- 
where through the land of Canaan making use of stones to 
indicate the presence of the god. No shrine was complete 
unless by it there stood a stone. This practice, we learn 
from the Bible, the Israelites were not slow to adopt, and 
indeed, as already said, it was something with which they 
were familiar from the time of their wandering ancestors. 
When at Bethel (Gen. xxxi.) there was vouchsafed to Jacob a 
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vision of the angels of God ascending and descending upon a 
ladder (as our ordinary translation gives it, perhaps rather 
a terrace tower, like the Babylonian ziggurats), he set up 
there a stone and anointed it with oil. Oil and fat, be it 
said, came to take the place for anointing or pouring upon 
these stones which was taken, among the Arabs, by blood. 
The very name, Bethel, is suggestive of a sacred stone, or a 
baitylion, and the later narrative of the Bible shows us a very 
sacred shrine, with a sacred stone, or stones, existing at that 
place. Other especially sacred stones are described in the 
Bible as existing at Shechem, Mizpah, Gibeon, and Enrogel. 

We find in the Bible, especially in the Prophets, constant 
mention of the pillars which were set up by the altars at which 
the Canaanites and Israelites sacrificed throughout the land. 
Now the word “pillar” in our English Bible is the translation 
of the Hebrew mazzebah. ‘This, as we have seen, was the 
sacred stone which, in the most primitive times, was the 
representative of God, and as such received the blood of 
the sacrifice. But at a later time we find prophets denouncing 
these pillars and demanding their destruction, and finally, in 
the time of Josiah, when the high places all over the country 
are done away with, these stones also are destroyed. But 
long before the days of the prophets, even among the 
Canaanites, the mazzebahk had ceased to play the rdle which 
it played among the Arabs, as both the representative of God 
and also, in a sense, the altar on which the blood was poured. 
At the Canaanite and Israelite high places there was, in addi- 
tion to the mazzebah, an altar. Sacrifice no longer consisted 
in merely pouring out the blood on the stone which stood for 
God, and eating the flesh. Fire had come to be used in the 
sacrifice, and a part of the flesh belonged to the Deity or His 
representatives, in addition to the blood. Nevertheless, the 
stones or pillars continued to be, in a sense, the representa- 
tives of the Deity, and at the sacrifice blood was always 
smeared upon them. 

Now it is not surprising to find that, in the course of their 
religious development, the Israelites adopted a certain number 
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of heathen forms and symbols, some of which, in the process 
of the spiritualisation of religion, they afterwards discarded. 
Sometimes such forms dropped out almost unnoticed ; some- 
times there was a fierce struggle. So it has been in the later 
history of the development of the Christian religion. We 
find in the story of the conversion of the heathen to Christianity 
much strange commingling of heathen feasts, and rites, and 
beliefs with Christian. Sometimes these heathen uses were 
sloughed off as Christianity matured. Sometimes they formed 
the centre of struggle, and gave rise to cruel wars and bloody 
persecutions. In particular localities, among Christians, a 
sacred stone has assumed a place of supreme importance as 
the representation of God or the power of God, precisely as 
the ancient black stone of Mecca, the caasa, became such 
a sacred representation to Islam. In pre-Reformation times 
there was such a stone at Dresden, enshrined in a church, and 
receiving the worship and adoration of numerous Christian 
pilgrims in that so-called Christian land. At the Reforma- 
tion this black stone of Dresden, with many other heathen 
survivals of the same description, was abolished. In Hebrew 
history we find, at the time of Josiah, a reformation strikingly 
similar to our own Reformation of the sixteenth century ; and 
to carry the parallel further, in the reign of Hezekiah, some 
seventy-five years earlier, began an intellectual and religious 
awakening, preparing the way for Josiah’s movement, similar 
to the Renaissance of the fifteenth century, which, in the 
history of Europe, prepared the way for the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. 

A little before the time of Hezekiah, in the time of Amos, 
we find Gilgal and Beersheba, both of them places where 
sacred stones had been set up, referred to as shrines held 
in high honour by the people; and Amos and the prophets 
who followed him testify that sacred stones stood at all the 
altars where Yahaweh was worshipped throughout the country. 
Indeed, when Isaiah wishes to speak of the glorious days to 
come, when the worship of the Lord shall extend beyond the 
bounds of Israel, so that a place of worship to Him shall be 
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found in Egypt also, he speaks of setting up a pillar, or 
mazzebah, there. “In that day shall there be an altar to 
Yahaweh in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a mazzebah 
at the border thereof to Yahaweh” (Isa. xix. 19). He cannot 
think of the worship of Yahaweh without the accompaniment 
of the sacred stone or pillar. 

With King Josiah comes the recognition by the religious 
leaders of the people that such things are gross and material, 
and hindrances to the true spiritual worship of God. Prophets 
denounce them, and reformers break them in pieces. One 
might show how this spiritualising process goes on, still further 
helped by the Exile, so that finally not only pillars and other 
similar representations of God disappear, but even the sacred 
Ark and the Urim and Thummim, the lots which the priests 
used to cast, in the days of Saul and David, before the ephod 
or before the Ark, to determine the will of God. 

With Christ we come to a still more advanced spirituality, 
where the Temple itself is robbed of its sanctity, the veil is 
rent in twain, and the spiritual indwelling of God in man 
takes the place of the material Temple, with its dark Holy 
of Holies, the representation of the abiding-place of God 
among men. It is a slow process of education, from the rude 
stones, such as stood on the hill at es-Safi, where a primitive 
people worshipped its God, up through the Philistine or 
Canaanite temple, with its altar and its pillars sacred to the 
Baal, or master of the land; through the Israelite adoption 
of this shrine as its place of worship and the identification 
of its Lord, Yahaweh, with the Baal, or master of that region, 
and its use in His worship of many of the terms and practices 
with which the Canaanite Baal had been worshipped there ; 
on through the period of reformation, when such shrines, 
with their altars and their pillars, were destroyed, and their 
priests gathered together, so far as might be, at Jerusalem, 
to worship Yahaweh there in the one great Temple, where 
His presence was represented in the dark Holy of Holies 
by the Ark, and by the cherubim ; on through the destruction 
of that Temple and the disappearance of Ark and cherubim ; 
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through the exile in Babylonia, where the people were com- 
pelled to worship God without outward symbol or indication 
of His presence, and even without sacrifice ; on, once more, 
through the period of the new Temple, where God was 
worshipped again with the sacrifice of bulls and oxen, and 
where the place of His special presence was indicated by 
a dark inner chamber, but without Ark or cherubim; up to 
the culmination of this development from materialism into 
spiritualism, when the veil was rent in twain, and God declared 
to reside in no temple made by hands, neither in Jerusalem, 
nor yet in Samaria, and the sacrifice of bulls, and goats, and 
sheep, and doves was done away with for ever, spiritual sacrifice 
and spiritual service being substituted therefor. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ARK 


N Acts vii. 22, in the speech of Stephen, it is said that 
“* Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
This is not derived from the Old Testament account of Moses, 
but from later Jewish tradition. From the statement that 
Moses was rescued by an Egyptian princess and brought up 
under her direction, and from the further statement that he 
contended with the Egyptian sorcerers before Pharaoh, Jewish 
tradition developed the idea that Moses was instructed in all 
the wisdom of Egypt. 

The story of Moses, as we find it in the Book of Exodus, 
represents him as the son of a Levite woman. Strangely 
rescued from death, he was placed in a papyrus box smeared 
with bitumen, and laid among the flags on the brink of the 
Nile. A royal princess found him, and conjecturing that he 
was a Hebrew child, gave him to a Hebrew woman to nurse, 
the Hebrew woman selected for that purpose being his own 
mother. Reared among his own people, his sympathies were 
with the oppressed Hebrews, and finally, having slain a brutal 
taskmaster who was beating a Hebrew, he fled into the eastern 
desert. There by marriage he became a member of the 
family or clan of a certain Hobab, or Reuel, a priest in the 
mountain regions southward or south-westward from Edom. 
The shrine which this Hobab, or Reuel, served was not, of 
course, a temple, but merely a sacred place, a stone, or stones, 
presumably regarded from time immemorial as holy, and a 
place of pilgrimage for the tribes round about. At least such 
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was in general the character of those holy places which were 
served by priests. 

A priest among the Arabs was not a sacrificer, but rather 
the interpreter of the oracles of God at some sacred place, 
one who knew its traditions and expounded to the people its 
ways. ‘The gods were localised. A god dwelt at some given 
spot, generally in a sacred stone, and was sought there by 
those who would worship him. His circle of worshippers 
consisted ordinarily of the inhabitants of the immediate 
locality. Sometimes, however, his worship was more ex- 
tended, tribes from a distance making pilgrimages to his 
shrine. Holy places which were sufficiently important to be 
visited by distant tribes had, ordinarily, a priest or priests, 
but that was not the case with more insignificant holy 
places. The priestly family in charge of a holy place did 
not necessarily belong to the tribe within whose boundaries 
that holy place was situated; but where the priest did not 
belong to the tribe it may be assumed that another tribe 
originally occupied that territory, and that the priestly family 
belonged to the tribe of those former occupants. 

The family to which Moses attached himself was, if we 
may judge from the scant references in the Bible, a priestly 
family, officiating at a holy place, not belonging originally 
to the people of that locality, but handed down from an 
earlier time and possessing a considerable degree of sanctity, 
so that its god was worshipped by others besides the denizens 
of the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Bible further tells us that Moses, by the command of 
God, went back to his own people, to bring them out of Egypt 
to worship Him in the wilderness; that he was aided in this 
by his brother, Aaron; what wonders they wrought, and how, 
having started to lead the Israelites out of Egypt, they were 
miraculously saved from the pursuing Egyptians. Arrived 
in the wilderness, we find the old priest, Moses’ father-in-law, 
giving him advice and instruction. The Bible narrative thus 
suggests to us the close connexion between the religion of 
Israel and the religion of the wandering dedawin, who wor- 
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shipped God at the holy place where Moses’ father-in-law 
was priest. In point of fact, the religious ideas of the 
Hebrews, before the time of Moses, were substantially the 
same as those of the Arabians before the time of Mohammed, 
as is shown by a comparison of the Bible references to ancient 
Hebrew customs and practices with the customs and practices 
of the pre-Mohammedan Arabians. 

But with all this I am not concerned at present, except 
only to say that the Bible constantly indicates the methods 
of God to be of this nature: He teaches man through that 
which man has learned from his own experience and the 
experience of those who went before him; teaches him in 
the beginning through forms and methods which seem to us 
of a later age strange and barbarous, because we have 
advanced so far; teaches him through things which shall 
afterwards be laid aside when they have served their purpose. 
And so the revelation through Moses is not an entirely new 
thing, any more than the revelation through Christ. It 
attaches itself to what had gone before, but puts into it a 
new spirit and a new life. Many of the forms and practices 
of the religion of Moses’ time were destined to drop away 
at a later date, just as in the case of Christianity it was found 
necessary, in course of time, to drop the Jewish rites and 
ceremonies which were at first made use of in the Christian 
Church. 

This story of Moses, as we find it in the Bible, shows us 
a certain connexion with Egypt, but not necessarily an 
intimate acquaintance with Egyptian religion or with Egyptian 
civilisation. The Hebrews, according to the Old Testament 
account, lived in Egypt, separate from the Egyptians, main- 
taining their own customs and rites, and rejecting everything 
Egyptian. In the later civilisation of Israel we find nothing 
that can be referred to Egypt. Outside of the deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, the remembrance of which played 
a great part in the making of the people of Israel, there is 
nothing in their culture which attaches itself to Egypt until 
long after the Babylonian exile. For a long time, therefore, 
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it seemed to me improbable that Moses or the Israelites had 
derived anything of their religion from Egypt. But there is 
one thing, and that of the first importance, which I have at 
last been forced to conclude may be, and seemingly must 
be, connected with the influence of Egyptian religion upon 
Moses. 

I have already said that the gods of the Arabians were 
localised, and a study of Hebrew literature shows that this 
ancient idea of the god as inhabiting a locality was strong in 
Israel also. So when Elijah would seek the presence of 
Yahaweh, the God of Israel, he travels to Horeb (1 Kings 
xix. 8). Deborah sings (Judges v. 4) that Yahaweh’s habitation 
is in Seir, which is the same as Horeb, and that He comes 
thence to lead the armies of Israel to victory against their 
heathen foes. So also Habakkuk (iii. 3) sings that Yahaweh’s 
dwelling is in Paran or Teman, which is again the same place 
as Seir or Horeb. 

Now it was necessary that the Israelites should advance 
beyond this stage of localising God in Horeb, or else, 
entering Palestine, they would gradually cease to be wor- 
shippers of God—Yahaweh, Whose dwelling was at Sinai 
or at Horeb—and would become worshippers of the gods 
of the land into which they had entered. However much 
they might think of Horeb or Sinai as the original home 
of their God, in some form He must go with them into 
Palestine. In the new religion given by Moses this 
continuing presence of Yahaweh was provided for through 
the Ark. 

The Ark is unlike anything which we find among the 
Arabians, and indeed there are only two analogies which seem 
fairly available for comparison. In Egypt representations of 
the gods were carried about in ships. Originally capable of 
navigating the Nile and its canals, these ships were finally 
so reduced in size that they could be carried on the shoulders 
of men. In the cabin or box occupying the central part of 
the ship was some representation of the Deity, but precisely 
what in any given case we do not know, as the cabin or 
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box was kept carefully covered up and its contents concealed 
from view. 

In Babylonia there were god-ships of a similar character. 
These also seem to have been carried on the shoulders of 
men, but we have no representations of them. At a later date 
the ship developed into a box, carried by poles passed through 
rings on the sides. On the Assyrian bas-reliefs these boxes 
are represented as without covers, and small figures of the 
gods stand in them looking out over the sides. It is possible 
that this is a mere artistic convention to show what were the 
contents of the box, and that in reality the box was covered 
and the images of the gods invisible. But at least it shows 
that the Assyrian did not exercise that extreme care to prevent 
the interior from being seen which we find in the case of the 
Egyptian god-ships. Finally we find a litter substituted for the 
box, and the god seated upon a throne on this litter, which is 
carried by poles on the shoulders of men. 

Was the Hebrew Ark suggested by the ships or boxes used 
in Egypt or in Babylonia to carry the gods in procession? It 
seems to me that such was the case, and until recently I had 
supposed that the suggestion came from Babylonia; that the 
Ark was a.tradition from the ancient times when the ancestors 
of the Hebrews were in close connexion with Babylonia. But 
the difficulties connected with this view are very great, and 
I am now inclined to suggest that the idea came from Egypt, 
and that in the Ark we have an evidence of information pos- 
sessed by Moses with regard at least to certain of the salient 
features of Egyptian religious practices. 

The name Moses is of doubtful origin. No altogether 
satisfactory etymology of it has been given. Sayce supposed 
that he had found the word in Assyrian. Some of the best 
scholars to-day consider it Egyptian, and compare with it such 
Egyptian names as Zhutmosis, Ahmosis, and the like. The 
Septuagint Greek translators of the Old Testament were of the 
same opinion as to its Egyptian origin. Aaron and Miriam 
also are claimed by some as Egyptian, and the name of 
Phinehas, the high priest, the son of Aaron, does actually 
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seem to be Egyptian. I should not like, however, to base 
anything upon these Egyptian etymologies, but only to call 
attention to the possibility that these names are Egyptian. 

Another point seems to me of much greater importance. 
The contents of the ship or box in Egypt and Babylonia were 
representations of the Deity, in one case certainly by images 
and in the other probably. But the contents of the Hebrew 
Ark were two tables of stone containing the Decalogue. The 
direct narratives of Exodus and Deuteronomy with regard to 
the contents of the Ark are confirmed by the indirect evidence 
contained in its name, for from the very earliest time onward, 
as we learn from the Books of Samuel, one designation of the 
Ark was “Ark of the Covenant.” 

Now we have as yet found no traces in Babylonia of the 
existence of a sacred law. In Egypt, on the other hand, such 
a law did exist. We have not, it is true, found the law itself, 
but we have found sufficient evidence of its existence. Chapter 
cxxv. of the Book of the Dead contains the justification of the 
dead in the lower world. The dead states— 


‘*T have not done so and so, 
I have not done so and so, 
I have not done so and so,” 


through a long and varying number of negations. But these 
negations suppose the existence of a law forbidding the things 
enumerated. It is not necessary to suppose that that law was 
written out in all its details. Possibly it may have been 
an oral instruction throughout, but, as the different copies 
of chapter cxxv. of the Book of the Dead show, it was certainly 
a constant quantity in its main prescriptions. Moreover, it 
was recognised as a sacred, God-given law, which it was 
incumbent upon every one to keep. This law contains, as we 
know from the negations in the Book of the Dead, substanti- 
ally the entire second part of our Decalogue—“Thou shalt 
not kill. Thou shalt not commit adultery,” etc. It had, there- 
‘fore, a high ethical character; but, on the other hand, these 
ethical prescriptions were mixed in with matter of a ritual, 
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non-ethical, and often trivial character, the great moral com- 
mandments and the most insignificant ritual prescriptions 
being placed on the same footing side by side. 

The relation between this sacred religious law of the 
Egyptians and the Hebrew Decalogue may be described as 
something the same as the relation of the Lord’s Prayer to the 
teachings of the rabbins. It has often been pointed out that 
the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer may all be found here and 
there among the teachings of the Jewish rabbins. What 
makes that prayer so wonderful is that it takes just the great 
and high things, leaving out all that is insignificant and 
trivial. It is its inspiration to do this which places it above 
any prayer that man has ever uttered. 

My suggestion, then, is that Moses was acquainted with the 
wisdom of Egypt, in so far that he knew the practice of carry- 
ing the god in a ship-box, and was acquainted with at least the 
main features of the sacred religious law, on the observance of 
which the future happiness of the Egyptian was supposed to 
depend. 

And now a word about the use of the Ark among the 
Hebrews. It differed from the use of the ship or box among 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, as their conditions differed. 
In the case of both these nations the gods had settled abodes 
—temples, and the ships were used merely to transport them 
about the country, that they might see and bless it, or to 
convey them from temple to temple in connexion with certain 
feasts. But the Ark of the Israelites had at first no temple in 
“ which to dwell. Its covering was a tent, and where the Ark 
and its tent were, there was God. So when the Ark was 
taken out they said (Num. x. 35), ‘Rise up, Yahaweh, and 
let Thine enemies be scattered ; and let them that hate Thee 
flee before Thee.” And when it came back they said (36), 
“Return, Yahaweh, unto the ten thousand thousands of 
Israel.” In the Book of Samuel we read that the Ark was 
carried out to battle, in order that Yahaweh might fight with 
and for His people. This use continued certainly until and 
during the time of David. After David’s time the Ark passes 
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out of sight, We are told that it was placed in the Holy of 
Holies of Solomon’s Temple, which was the especial abode 
of Yahaweh. Whether or not it was ever brought out for 
any purpose we do not know. The Bible is silent, and it is 
generally assumed that the Ark was henceforward stationary. 
God, Yahaweh, was now localised in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and especially in the Holy of Holies in that Temple. That 
the Ark continued to play an important part in the religion of 
the people of Jerusalem up to the Exile we may conjecture, 
however, from a reference in the Book of Jeremiah (Jer. iii. 16), 
“They shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of Yahaweh: 
neither shall it come to mind: neither shall they remember it; 
neither shall they visit it.” It is clear from this that the Ark 
of the Covenant of Yahaweh was considered an especial 
representative of the presence of Yahaweh and a guarantee 
of His protection, and that in the time of Jeremiah it played 
some part in the ritual. Jeremiah, after his fashion with 
regard to all externals, holds it light, and declares that the 
time shall come when it will be done away with, and no one 
will think of it any more. That time came with the Exile. 
The Ark was destroyed. It had done its work, and that 
a very important work. Its use and purpose had been to 
carry God for the Israelites from Sinai and Horeb into 
Palestine. Without the Ark, Israel entering Palestine would 
soon have forsaken Yahaweh its God, and become a worshipper 
of the gods of the land. It preserved among the people a 
consciousness of the presence of Yahaweh. By means of 
the two tables of the commandments which were in it, it 
held up to the Israelites the thought of a God of ethical law. 
But the time came when the tables of stone on which the 
Law was written, with the Ark which contained them, might 
have become a mere fetich, reverenced for their antiquity and 
regarded as being themselves practically God. This outward 
must be done away with, the Law of God must be graven, as 
Jeremiah said, on the hearts of men, and God known as 
residing not in the Ark or by the Ark, but with His people 
everywhere. 
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Moses made an immense step forward in religion when, 
by the inspiration of God, he gave the Israelites the Ark and 
its tables of stone. But the day came when, if the Israelites 
were to advance further Godward, the Ark must be destroyed. 
Its destruction was another step on the Godward path which 
was to bring man at last face to face with the omnipresent 
God, without temple, without ark, and without tables of 
stone. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


N grounds of internal evidence the Book of Daniel was 
ascribed to the time of Antiochus IV. (B.c. 173-164), 
even before archzological discoveries in Babylonia and Persia 
had placed in our hands contemporary records of the kings 
of Babylon and Persia mentioned in that book. Those dis- 
coveries have, however, played so great a part in confirming 
the literary and historical evidence that I have placed this 
discussion of the problems of the Book of Daniel in the section 
devoted more particularly to Archeology and the Bible. 
It is now generally admitted that the Book of Daniel was 
composed somewhere in the period B.c. 168-164. In general 
the arguments for this date are as follows :— 


1. In the Jewish canon Daniel stands, not among the 
Prophets, but in the Writings or Hagiographa, and toward the 
very end of those Writings, immediately after Esther and 
before the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. The 
force of this argument will be appreciated by reference to the 
first chapter of this volume, on the English Bible. 

2. While Jesus Ben-Sirach, who wrote somewhere between 
B.C. 290 and 190, mentions Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve Prophets, he does not refer to Daniel. 

3. In Daniel ix. 2 reference is made to a collection of sacred 
books in which, from the context, it is clear that the Book of 
Jeremiah was included. As the Prophets were not collected 
as sacred books before, at the earliest, the third century B.c., 
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this reference would imply a time of composition as late as or 
later than that date. 

4. The evidence of language shows that the book must have 
been written after the commencement of the Greek period. 
The Hebrew, in which part of the book is composed, is of 
a corrupted and late form. The Aramaic, in which the other 
half of the book is composed, is a Western Aramaic dialect, 
akin to that spoken in and about Palestine, and late, not early. 
There are a number of Persian words used in the book, in- 
dicating corruption of the language by contact with the 
Persians, and a few Greek names for musical instruments, 
one of which, fsanterin, is clearly the Greek psalterion, with 
the substitution of z for 4,a Macedonian dialect peculiarity, 
indicating that the word was borrowed from the Macedonian 
conquerors. 

5. The use of the name Chaldean to signify not a people 
or a nation, but a caste of wise men. 

6. Historical inaccuracies and peculiarities, as (a) the use 
of Nebuchadnezzar for Nebuchadrezzar ; (0) the story of the 
seven years’ insanity of Nebuchadnezzar; (c) the statement 
that this Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem and carried away 
some of the sacred vessels in the third year of Jehoiakim 
(Daniel i. 1, 2); (d) the statement that Belshazzar was the 
last king of Babylonia and Nebuchadrezzar his father, whereas 
we know from the records that Nabonidus, a man in no wise 
related to Nebuchadrezzar, was the last king of Babylonia (he 
had a son, Belsarusur, who had apparently become the king 
Belshazzar of Daniel) ; (e) the statement that Darius the Mede, 
son of Ahasuerus, became, after the death of Belshazzar, 
**king over the realm of the Chaldeans,” whereas we know 
from the records that Cyrus succeeded Nabonidus, and was in 
turn succeeded by Cambyses, he by Pseudo-Smerdis, and he 
by Darius Hystaspis, a Persian ; (/) there are further histori- 
cal inaccuracies, which I shall not endeavour to point out here 
in detail, with regard to the Median, Babylonian, and Persian 
kingdoms, the order of succession of which is confused, and 
the names and succession of the Persian kings. 
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7. The above arguments would go to show that the book 
was not written during the Captivity and the beginning of the 
Persian period immediately succeeding the Captivity, but at 
a period following the conquest of Persia by Alexander the 
Great. But within this period we are able to fix the date still 
more exactly from historical allusions in the book. The 
various visions contained in the Book of Daniel deal with a 
period closing some time in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
So, in the second chapter, Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and the 
seventh chapter, Daniel’s dream, in the first year of Belshazzar, 
we have a view of history from the Chaldean or Babylonian 
empire of Nebuchadnezzar on to the time of the Seleucide. 
First we have the Chaldean empire ; then, according to the 
peculiar history of the Book of Daniel, the Median, then the 
Persian, and then the Macedonian. In the second chapter, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the statue, there proceeds out of 
the Macedonian kingdom a divided kingdom, part of iron 
and part of clay, representing the divisions of Alexander’s 
Macedonian empire between the Seleucidz and the Ptolemies. 
The seventh chapter, the dream of the four great beasts, 
carries this history down somewhat further. Out of the 
Macedonian empire arise ten new kingdoms, represented by 
ten horns, among which comes up another little horn that 
roots out three kingdoms, etc. Here we have clearly an 
allusion to Antiochus IV. 

In the eighth chapter the Medes and Persians are repre- 
sented as a sort of dual empire under the figure of the two- 
horned ram, one horn representing the Medes and the other 
the Persians. The ram is overturned by a he-goat from the 
West, with a horn between his eyes, representing Alexander 
the Great. Out of this horn came in time four horns toward 
the four winds of heaven, and out of them a little horn, 
which took away the continual burnt offering and cast down 
the place of the sanctuary. The reference is clearly to the 
profanation of the sanctuary at Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in B.c. 168. 

The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh verses of the ninth 
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chapter give us somewhat further details. They contain refer- 
ences to the deposition of the high priest Onias, in B.C. 175, 
his assassination, in B.c. 172, the profanation of the sanctuary, 
in B.c. 168, with the cessation of sacrifice and oblation, and 
apparently, also, the purification of the altar, in B.c. 165. 

The tenth and following chapters enter much further into 
historical details covering the same general period. For the 
earlier part of that period the references are vague and in- 
correct. The writer knows of only four Persian kings, suc- 
cessors of Darius the Mede (xi. 2). As we proceed, however, 
the history becomes more accurate and detailed, until at last, 
at the close of the first or the beginning of the second century 
B.C., it becomes a chronological record of great historical 
value, recounting the relations of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
kings and their wars for the possession of Palestine. In xi. 18 
there is an allusion to the victory of the Roman Consul, 
Lucius Scipio, over Antiochus III., at Magnesia, in B.c. 190; 
in verse 30 to the order of Popilius Leenas, speaking in 
behalf of the Roman Senate to Antiochus Epiphanes, to leave 
Egypt, in B.c. 168. Then follow a number of verses giving 
an account of the persecution of the Jewish religion by 
Antiochus and the actions and views of the latter, which 
agree, in general, with the representations of the First Book 
of Maccabees, ending with a notice of Antiochus’ death, in 
verse 45. But the notice of his death is not in accordance 
with historical fact. He is here represented as pitching his 
tents in Palestine, between Jerusalem and the Mediterranean 
Sea, and, apparently, dying there, whereas we know that he 
died in an expedition against Labz, in the East. The fur- 
ther representations of this particular prophecy, contained in 
chapter xii., are cast in vague and general terms. The natural 
conclusion would seem to be that the writer was unfamiliar, 
except from vague and inaccurate tradition, with the history of 
the period preceding the Alexandrian conquest ; and that, on 
the other hand, he had a personal and accurate acquaintance 
with the history of the times of Antiochus III. and IV. up 
to about B.c. 165; that at that point his knowledge ceased. 
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Accordingly, the composition of the book, or at least of the 
final apocalypse of the book, may be assigned to the year 
B.C. 165 or the beginning of the year 164—that is, very 
shortly before the time of the death of Antiochus IV. 

8. Further arguments might be presented from the theology 
of the book and from its relation to the books preceding and 
following it. It is the first book in which we have an ex- 
pression of the belief in the resurrection of the dead. It 
represents a comparatively developed angelology, which we 
do not find in any preceding book, but the beginnings of 
which we may observe in the visions of the post-Exilic prophet 
Zechariah. It is in the prophecies of this latter prophet, also, 
that we find the beginnings of the apocalyptic method, which 
meets us fully developed in the books of Daniel and Enoch, 
the earlier portion of which last-named book is commonly 
ascribed to the commencement of the second century B.C. 
From this time onward, well into the Christian era, we have 
an abundance of apocalypses, and apocalyptic writing takes 
the place vacated by the cessation of prophecy. 


But as the object of this chapter is rather to deal with the 
Book of Daniel in the light of modern archzological dis- 
coveries, I shall pass on to a consideration of some of the 
historical peculiarities of the book in comparison with the 
Persian inscriptions. 

As already indicated, history is strangely turned about and 
confused in the Book of Daniel. A curious example of this 
confusion we find in the relation of the conquest of Belshazzar 
by Darius. According to the Book of Daniel, Nebuchadrezzar 
was succeeded by his son Belshazzar, and Belshazzar was 
conquered and slain by ‘“ Darius the Mede.” Now no 
Belshazzar son of Nebuchadrezzar ever reigned in Babylon, 
and the only Darius who can possibly be intended by the 
designation “Darius the Mede” is Darius Hystaspis, who 
was not an almost immediate successor of Nebuchadrezzar, 
but was separated from him by several reigns; neither was 
it he who overthrew the Babylonian empire and established 
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the rule of the ‘‘ Medes and Persians.” Nebuchadrezzar was 
succeeded by Evil-Merodach, he by Neriglissar, he by 
Labashi-Marduk, and he by Nabonidus, who was overthrown 
by Cyrus. Cyrus was succeeded by Cambyses, he by Pseudo- 
Smerdis, and he by Darius. It is difficult, at first sight 
certainly, to understand how in the stories contained in the 
Book of Daniel history can have become so confused as to 
bring Darius into such close proximity to Nebuchadrezzar, 
and to make him the conqueror of Babylon in the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s son. Some light is thrown upon this 
difficulty by Darius’ Behistun inscription. In that inscription 
(1. 31 ff.) we read this account of a revolt against Darius in 
Babylon :— 


‘Further there was a Babylonian, Nidintubel his name, son 
of Aniri, who rebelled in Babylon, lying to the people, and 
saying, ‘I am Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabonidus.’ Then all 
the Babylonians went over to that Nidintubel, Babylon 
rebelled, he made himself king over Babylon. ... Thus 
saith Darius the king: Then I marched to Babylon and 
against that Nidintubel who called himself Nebuchadrezzar. 
The army of Nidintubel was placed upon ships; the shores 
of the Tigris they occupied.” 


The next two lines are not altogether intelligible in detail, 
but state in general that Darius forced the passage of the 
Tigris and defeated the army of Nidintubel. 


“On the 26th day of the month Kisleu we delivered battle. 
Thus saith Darius the king: Then I marched toward Babylon. 
I had not yet reached Babylon when Nidintubel, who had 
said, ‘I am Nebuchadrezzar,’ marched against me with an 
army to deliver battle, to a city named Zazanu on the shore 
of the Euphrates. There we joined battle. Ormuzd was my 
strong helper; by the grace of Ormuzd I smote the army 
of Nidintubel. One part was driven into the water, and the 
water swept them away. We joined battle on the second day 
of the month Anamaka. Thus saith Darius the king: Then 
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this Nidintubel with a few mounted soldiers came to Babylon. 
Then I came to Babylon. By the help of Ormuzd I took 
Babylon and captured Nidintubel ; and I slew Nidintubel in 
Babylon.” 


Further on in the same inscription (1. 84 ff.) Darius 
describes another revolt against himself of the Babylonians, 
in which again the pretender to the throne claimed to be 
Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabonidus. 


“Thus saith Darius the king: While I was in Persia and 
Media the Babylonians revolted against me for a second time. 
A man named Arakhu, an Armenian, son of Haldita, arose 
against me. There is in Babylonia a district named Dubala. 
From this place he arose against me. He deceived the people 
of Babylon, saying, ‘I am Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabonidus.’ 
Thereupon the people of Babylon rebelled against me and 
went over to this Arakhu. He took Babylon: he became 
king in Babylon. Thus saith Darius the king: Then I sent 
an army to Babylon. Vindafra, a Mede, my servant, I made 
commander; I sent him out, saying, ‘Go thither and smite 
the army of the rebels.’ Ormuzd brought me help; by the 
grace of Ormuzd Vindafra took Babylon and smote the army 
of Babylon, the rebels, and took them captive.” 


In 1. go ff. he mentions in succession the various pretenders 
who rebelled against him at one time or another. Gomates, 
a Magian, who claimed to be Bardes son of Cyrus; Ashina, 
who raised a revolt in Elam; Nidintubel, a Babylonian, who 
claimed to be Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabonidus, and who 
made himself king of Babylon; Martes, a Persian, who led 
a rebellion in Elam; Phraortes, a Median, who claimed to 
be Xathrites, of the race of Cyaxares, and who raised Media 
against Darius; Sitrantachmes, a Sagartian, who also claimed 
to be a descendant of Cyaxares and raised part of the same 
country on much the same grounds as the preceding ; Parada, 
a Margian, who led a rebellion in Margu; Veisdates, a 
Persian, who claimed to be Bardes son of Cyrus and raised 
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a rebellion in Persia; and Arakhu, an Armenian, who claimed 
to be Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabonidus and raised a revolt 
in Babylon. It is worthy of note that both pretenders to 
the throne in Babylon make use of the name Nebuchadrezzar, 
although according to Darius each claimed also to be the son 
of Nabonidus. It is clear that Nebuchadrezzar was the name 
to conjure by in Babylonia, so that when a man sought to 
raise a revolt he laid claim to this name as a sure means 
of arousing popular sentiment in his favour. This may serve 
to show us that that confusion of Babylonian history in the 
Book of Daniel which sets chronology at nought and gathers 
everything about the name of Nebuchadrezzar was not 
altogether an invention of later Jewish legends, but that 
it had its origin in the popular ideas of the Babylonians 
themselves. 

In addition to the record of the two pretenders named 
Nebuchadrezzar contained in the Behistun inscription, we 
have also some contract tablets from the reign of one or the 
other of these two pretenders, presumably the first. In the 
fourth volume of Schrader’s Sammlung von assyrischen und 
babylonisthen Texten are given three of these documents from 
the reign of ‘‘ Nebuchadrezzar III.,” of which two are dated in 
“the accession year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon,” 
and one in “the first year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon.” The names of the members of the Egibi family 
mentioned in these tablets are the evidence that they do not 
belong to the reign of Nebuchadrezzar II., but to that of 
Nebuchadrezzar III. 

It may be worth noting in connexion with the dates of 
these tablets, which give us for the duration of the reign of 
this Nebuchadrezzar III. portions at least of two years, that 
at the close of the third book of his history Herodotus 
describes the revolt of Babylon and its siege by Darius for a 
period of a little more than twenty months. After he had 
taken the city he treated it, according to Herodotus, with 
great severity, in striking contrast with the treatment it had 
received from Cyrus, dismantling its fortifications, and 
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endeavouring to destroy for ever its capacity to do mischief. 
This siege naturally impressed itself upon the popular imagi- 
nation more strongly than the almost friendly capture of the 
city by Cyrus, and hence in folk-history Darius, and not Cyrus, 
became the conqueror of Babylon. It is this folk-history which 
is perpetuated in the Book of Daniel. 

Precisely why Belshazzar should play such an important 
part in the story I cannot conjecture. All the information 
which we possess regarding him up to the present is very 
little. We know that Nabonidus had a son of this name, and 
he seems to have played a réle of importance, otherwise his 
name would not have been substituted in the tradition repre- 
sented in the Book of Daniel for that of Nabonidus, as it 
evidently has been, adding one more element of confusion to 
those already existing. In the folk-history of the Book of 
Daniel, then, Belshazzar has taken the place of Nabonidus, 
for reasons which we do not know. He is made the son of 
Nebuchadrezzar, because Nebuchadrezzar was the great king 
of Babylon, whose name every one knew, and about whom 
every one was grouped in the thought of the people. Darius 
Hystaspis takes the place of Cyrus as conqueror of Babylon, 
because of his capture of the city in the war against 
Nebuchadrezzar III., a siege and capture which impressed 
the popular mind much more forcibly than that of Cyrus. 
Why he is called the Mede I do not know. 

Another instance of folk-history in the Book of Daniel is 
the story of the three children in the fiery furnace, recounted 
in Daniel iii. It is a matter of surprise to me that I have 
never seen this story brought into conjunction with Jeremiah 
xxix. 22. Turning to the latter passage, we read that Jeremiah 
addressed a letter to the captive Jews in Babylonia, bidding 
them to build houses and dwell in them; and to plant gardens 
and eat the fruits thereof; to take wives and beget sons and 
daughters ; and to take wives and husbands for their sons and 
daughters, so that they might also have sons and daughters. 
He bids them to seek the peace of the land where they are, 
and not to listen to the prophets and diviners among them, 
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and tells them, “After seventy years be accomplished for 
Babylon, I will visit you and perform My good word toward 
you, in causing you to return to this place.” Then he mentions 
by name Ahab, son of Kolaiah, and Zedekiah, son of Maaseiah, 
who have evidently been stirring up the Jews in Babylonia to 
revolt against Nebuchadrezzar, saying that they are prophesy- 
ing a lie, and that Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, shall 
slay them, and that they shall become a byword to all the 
captives of Judah who there are in Babylon, saying, ‘the Lord 
make thee like Zedekiah and like Ahab, whom the king ot 
Babylon roasted in the fire.” 

What put into Jeremiah’s head the idea that these men 
would be punished in such a manner? The fact that 
Nebuchadrezzar was known to have made use before of this 
form of punishment? Giesebrecht, in his commentary on 
Jeremiah, refers to “similar Persian customs,” and I suppose 
it probable that this barbarous method of punishment by 
burning can be established as practised in that and sur- 
rounding countries at various times. But, however that may 
be, the fact that this statement in Jeremiah’s letter was pre- 
served and has been handed down to us may fairly be regarded 
as evidence that this was no idle wish of Jeremiah, but that 
this punishment was actually inflicted upon these two prophets, 
Ahab and Zedekiah. 

Now it must be remembered that the pasitiodt which these 
two men represented was the so-called patriotic position of 
that day, while that of Jeremiah was the so-called unpatriotic 
position. He was often in a minority of one or two in adyo- 
cating the policy of submission. He was regarded by the 
bulk of his compatriots as a Babylonian sympathiser, if not 
as an actual traitor ; and the Babylonians, on their part, seem 
to have regarded him as a sort of secret ally, so that after the 
capture of Jerusalem he was treated by them with marked 
honour. 

The Book of Daniel made over again for a special purpose 
traditions which had come down, sometimes in a very con- 
fused form, from an earlier period. It seems to me that in 
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the story contained in the third chapter of Daniel, of the 
three children, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who were 
cast into the fiery furnace and miraculously saved, we have 
the legendary account of Nebuchadrezzar’s treatment of 
Ahab and Zedekiah, or some of their compeers. It has 
come down to us through the medium of the popular, 
patriotic party, the party opposed by Jeremiah, but the 
party which was both the most numerous and the most 
influential in his time. 

One of the problems which meets us in the Book of 
Daniel, on which it has been supposed that Assyriology 
might throw some light, is the interpretation of the JZene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, of Daniel v. 25. Noldeke, Hof- 
mann, Ganneau, and Prince have endeavoured to explain 
these words from the Assyrian. It should be clear, from the 
mistakes in Babylonian names and in the interpretation of 
those names in the Book of Daniel, that the writer of that 
book had no acquaintance with the Babylonian language or 
the cuneiform script. Attention has already been called to 
the incorrect form Webuchadnezzar instead of Webuchadrezzar. 
In Daniel iv. 8 the name Belteshazzar is incorrectly inter- 
preted as containing in composition the name of the god Bel. 
It is clearly the Babylonian Belatsu-Usur, which means, ‘“ May 
his life be preserved,” the word Belatsu, “‘his life,” having 
nothing whatever to do with the name Bel. The outward 
similarity has misled the writer, who was evidently unfamiliar 
with Babylonian. More curious is the name Abed-nego, 
which is clearly an error for Abed-nebo, “servant of Nebo.” 
In its present distorted form it makes no sense. 

It is not a comparison with the Babylonian which gives us 
the clue to the meaning of Daniel v. 25, but the text itself. 
In the explanation of these words, given in verses 26-28, we 
find simply dene, Teke/, Peres. Turning to the Greek text, 
we find that in verse 25 we have not Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin, but as in the Hebrew of verses 26-28, Mene, 
Tehel, Peres. The combined evidence of the Hebrew of 
verses 26-28 and the Greek version of verse 25 would 
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seem to render it almost self-evident that the Hebrew text of 

verse 25 is incorrect. The dene in the Hebrew text seems 
to have been repeated by accident, and the Peves has either 
been inflected, or else we have the conjunction with the plural 
form of the word ‘p1p, “Persian.” If the Greek text be 
adopted and the pointing of the words be omitted entirely, 
which is what the story itself requires, the whole passage 
becomes plain. We have two roots, meaning simply, xawmber 
and weigh, and a third which may equally well mean divide, 
or Persian, an ambiguity that gives opportunity for the word 
play contained in the explanation, The problem given to 
Daniel is to explain what is meant by the three words on the 
wall, number, weigh, divide, or Persian. His skill or his 
inspiration is shown in the finding of a meaning which pre- 
cisely fitted these three enigmatic roots to the circumstances, 
Remembering that the writing must have been without vowels, 
the conditions are very much the same as if we should have 
put before us the letters N-M-BR-W-G-H-D-V-D, except that 
in this case there is not in the last root the same opportunity 
for a play upon words as the Hebrew affords. The language 
used is, of course, Aramaic. Daniel interprets the meaning 
of the root zwmber as, “God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and brought it to an end.” The root wezgh he interprets to 
mean, “ Thou art weighed in the balance, and found wanting.” 
The third root, which might mean equally well divide or 
Persian, he interprets thus: ‘‘Thy kingdom is divided, and 
given to the Medes and Persians.” 

It may be asked, Why could not the Chaldeans, sooth- 
sayers, and so forth read these letters? I do not understand 
that the text implies that they could not read the individual 
characters, but merely that they could not so read them as to 
make any sense out of them. ‘To read the writing and to 
make known its interpretation” (v. 8) are not two altogether 
different things, but either parts of the same thing, or at least 
most closely connected one with the other. This duplicate 
method of expression is characteristic of the style of the Book 
of Daniel throughout. The Chaldeans could not read the 
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letters in the sense that they could not read them so as to 
make any sense. 

The untenability of Noldeke’s interpretation, and with it of 
the interpretation of Hofmann,! Prince, and Ganneau is set 
forth in a very few words and very effectively in Behrmann’s 
commentary on the Book of Daniel. 

One point which Noldeke makes in his discussion of the 
subject is the use of the word D1), in what he regards as an 
unreal sense. He says: “ With the first two words the simple 
sense ‘number’ and ‘weigh’ may do, but p15, ‘divide,’ is 
no longer in actual use, while the substantive p15, in the 
sense ‘half-mina,’ was still common among the later Jews.” 
The context (v. 28) is the best evidence of the sense intended 
to be attached, and capable of being attached to the root 
letters D1B. The word is used in the same sense in the 
Targum to 2 Kings iv. 39. It is true that this is not the 
common root for “divide,” but its choice in this place is for 
the purpose of a play on words, since the same letters also 
mean “Persian.” Noldeke is driven to conjecture to account 
for the pointing in the forms ban and DB, words which we 
do not actually find pointed in this manner in any Semitic 
language in any sense. J), on the other hand, is properly 
pointed as a participle passive of the Peal form of the verb 
nop, “number.” Noldeke says that this would be the 
correct absolute form for the Syriac word for mina; but how- 
ever that may be, we do not actually find the word so pointed 
in the sense of za, which he and the others above mentioned 
would give it. It is tempting to add to the possibilities of the 
sense of the words on the wall the further meaning mzna, 
shekel, half-shekel, and the letters used are certainly capable of 
this further sense. On the other hand, the reading and ex- 
planation of the words in verses 26-28 make no allusion to 
such a sense, which would have been done, I think, had such 
an additional sense been intended. I am inclined to think, 
therefore, with Behrmann, that the tempting resemblance of 
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these words to the words for mina, shekel, and half-shekel is 
due to accident. 

The real difficulty in the passage is one of text corruption 
and of an erroneous late pointing. ‘The correct text of verse 
25 is, as I have already pointed out, simply pnp Spn xo. 
In the individual text from which our present Hebrew text 
is descended a scribe doubled the x2, presumably by acci- 
dent. He attached D15 to the preceding words by the 
conjunction 4, an alteration of text which is very common, as 
can be seen by a comparison of parallel passages in our 
Hebrew text of the Bible. Conscious of the play on the 
word “Persian” contained in p18, he further changed that 
word, accidentally or intentionally, to ‘D715 (cf. Dan. vi. 29; 
Neh. xii. 22). A }was added to it, either to put it in the 
plural or purely by accident. 

The pointing of the words is very perplexing. No explana- 
tion of any sort which has yet been offered seems satisfactory. 
Now the Hebrew and the Greek do not altogether agree in 
regard to the pointing. The former has a uniform point- 
ing—D 8 bpm NID. The latter has a different pointing for 
each word—pavy, OexéA, Pdpes, which would correspond to 
pip Spm Nw. I am inclined to think that the pointing of 
the Hebrew text is the more original, and that it is intention- 
ally artificial. The words were without pointing, not intended 
to be spoken. ‘They represented merely the three radicals of 
the three roots without vowels. But in reading the text aloud 
it was necessary to pronounce these three words in some 
manner. ‘They were for this purpose pointed, and inten- 
tionally so pointed that they should not be identical with any 
of the inflected forms from those roots, and they were pointed 
in a uniform manner. The pointing of §2) in such a manner 
that it can be read as a passive participle is an accident due 
to the fact that that participle is regularly ‘9 and not N39, 
The changes in the Greek are due in the case of the « in the 
final syllables of GexéA and ¢dpes to the fact that those were 
closed, not open, syllables as in pavy. 

But the most perplexing problem of the Book of Daniel 
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has been its composition in two languages instead of one. 
Chapter i.-ii. 3 is written in Hebrew. The fourth verse of the 
second chapter begins thus: ‘‘Then spake the Chaldzeans to the 
king in Aramaic.” From that point to the end of the seventh 
chapter Aramaic is used. The eighth and following chapters, 
like the first chapter, are written in Hebrew. Following Jerome 
it was formerly supposed that Aramaic was here used, because 
it was the language of the Chaldeans. The discoveries of 
the last half-century have shown conclusively, however, that 
this was not the case; that the Aramaic here used was not 
only not the language of the Chaldzeans, but not even the 
form of Aramaic which was used in Babylonia and the East. 
It is a Western Aramaic dialect, akin to the Palmyrene, and 
almost identical with the Aramaic of the Targum of Onkelos. 
It is, in fact, the vernacular of Palestine, the language spoken 
by the Jewish people, which supplanted Hebrew, the latter 
being retained only as a sacred language. 

After this fact was clearly established, the theory was ad- 
vanced that the whole book was originally written in Hebrew, 
but a portion of it having been lost, there has come down 
to us in place of this an Aramaic translation, or Targum. This 
theory was proved on literary grounds to be untenable, and it 
is now generally admitted that part of the book was written in 
the vernacular Aramaic and part in the sacred Hebrew, as we 
now have it. 

It will be observed that the last verse of the seventh chapter, 
concluding the Aramaic part of the book, is the closing 
formula for a book or writing—‘“ Here is the end of the 
matter,” etc. Again, at the commencement of the Aramaic 
section, we have the separation from the preceding Hebrew 
carefully marked by the insertion at the close of the Hebrew 
section, which is of the nature of an introduction, of the words 
“in Aramaic.” But the Aramaic section as it now stands, 
while complete at the end and rounded off with a formula 
which indicates the close of a writing, is incomplete at the 
commencement. The method of junction with it of the 
present introduction seems, however, to support the evidence 
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of the difference of language in indicating that the Hebrew 
first chapter and the Aramaic second chapter were not written 
together. But if this be the case, then the Aramaic section — 
must have had another introduction, now lost, telling in sub- 
stance that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a dream. For this has 
been substituted a statement to that effect in Hebrew, probably 
a summary of the lost Aramaic introduction. This statement 
is part of a longer Hebrew section, now constituting the intro- 
duction to the entire Book of Daniel, in which we are told 
who Daniel was and his high character for wisdom, resulting 
from his minute adherence to the ritual prescriptions of the 
Law with regard to clean, unclean, etc. 

The Aramaic section of the Book of Daniel contains a 
series of folk stories about the wonderful wisdom and the 
wonderful deliverances of Daniel and his three friends, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the times of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius, prefaced by a dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and concluded by a vision or apocalypse of 
Daniel, the two covering substantially the same ground. ‘The 
scene of action is Babylon. 

The succeeding Hebrew section of the book, like the pre- 
ceding introduction to chapter i, contains no folk stories. 
It is more of the nature of a learned work referring, as in 
the ninth chapter, to the sacred writings of the Jews and 
showing a careful study and a fairly advanced mystical inter- 
pretation of those writings. The scene of action appears to 
be Shushan, or Susa, the Persian capital. It deals with 
mystical figures—“ 2000 and 300 evenings and mornings,” 
(vili. 14), “weeks and half-weeks,” etc. The first chapter 
of this section is, as to its meaning, largely a repetition of 
chapter viii, and indeed it might be called a variant of 
that chapter, carrying the vision forward, however, a little 
beyond the point at which that vision closed. Chapter ix. 
is a confession of sin and a prayer for deliverance, followed by 
a brief vision, the end of which is the pollution of the altar in 
B.c. 168. The remaining chapters, x.-xii., are, under the form 
of a vision, an historical survey of the period succeeding the 
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death of Alexander, becoming more and more minute until 
the year B.c. 165. The whole closes with a beautiful picture 
of the Messianic kingdom, and the resurrection of the dead 
Israelites, those who had been faithful, to share in the joy 
and triumph, and those who had proved faithless, to ever- 
lasting shame and contempt. It is in this part that the doc- 
trines of angels and of the resurrection of the body appear. 

Outside of the Book of Daniel the only mention in the Old 
Testament of a person of that name occurs in the Book of 
Ezekiel. In Ezekiel xiv. 14, 20 Noah, Daniel, and Job 
are mentioned as men of extreme righteousness, who might 
possibly be supposed by their righteousness to save sinners 
from destruction, and in Ezekiel xxviii. 3 we have Daniel 
mentioned as famous for wisdom. In the time of Ezekiel 
three men were evidently famous in folklore for their righteous- 
ness, and Daniel also for his wisdom. Of the character of the 
folklore which connected itself with Noah we know something 
from the earlier chapters of Genesis. The folk story of Job is 
substantially contained in the first two and the last chapters 
of that book as we at present have it. That folk story was 
made use of later by philosophical writers as the theme for the 
great dramatic poem of Job, dealing with the question of evil 
and calamity, which constitutes the bulk of our present Book 
of Job, set in between the prose narrative at the commence- 
ment and the close. The folklore about Daniel lies, we may 
fairly conclude, at the bottom of the stories in our Book of 
Daniel. All the stories that have come down to us connect 
this Daniel with the period of the Babylonian captivity. In 
some of those stories Daniel’s deeds are singularly combined 
with old Babylonian myths, just as in Wendish folklore 
Frederick the Great appears as the hero of some stories, which 
are otherwise identical with fairy tales collected by Grimm 
from various parts of Germany, and which we know to be part 
of the ancient Teutonic heritage. (Similarly, in a Burgundian 
form of the Nibelungenlied, Burgundian historical events and 
characters of the fourteenth century are strangely commingled 
with the old Teutonic myth.) 
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Turning to the apocryphal additions to the Book of Daniel, 
which have come down to us only in a Greek form, we find 
probably in the story of Susanna a Babylonian legend of the 
seduction of two old men by the goddess of love. In this old 
Babylonian legend Jewish folklore made its hero, Daniel, 
play a part as the wise judge (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 3). In the 
contest of Daniel with the dragon, in which “ Daniel took 
pitch and fat and hair, and did seethe them together, and 
made lumps thereof,” we have the old Babylonian myth of the 
war between the god Bel and the monster Tiamat, which on 
the bas-reliefs is represented as a dragon. Growing out of this 
same myth of Bel and Tiamat, we find a variant story of 
Daniel’s contest with the dragon, in which Daniel by a wise 
device is able to convict the priests of Bel of fraud. This 
shows more reflection and elaboration than the other. We 
have also, in the apocryphal additions, a variant of the story in 
the canonical book of Daniel in the lion’s den. I am inclined 
to think that on the whole the stories in the apocryphal addition 
stand nearer than the stories in our canonical book to the 
original folklore about Daniel. 

A considerable amount of folklore sprang up in the Exilic 
period and afterwards, and began to assume that peculiar 
moralistic tone with which we are familiar in the later Haggadic 
literature. Even in the Book of Kings we have an Haggadic 
story (1 Kings xiii.). From a later period we have some 
specimens of folk stories developed into what we to-day should 
call novels and novelettes, like the apocryphal books of Judith 
and Tobit, and in our canonical literature, the books of Esther 
and Jonah. 

Daniel was the central figure of a number of folk tales of a 
somewhat similar character. There was what we may fairly call 
a cycle of stories of which he was the hero. Among these, be- 
sides the stories in which Daniel was the hero, there were also 
stories with other heroes. The Book of Daniel itself contains 
one story—that of the three children in the fiery furnace—in 
which Daniel is not the hero; and in the third chapter of 
the apocryphal book of First Esdras we have another similar 
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story of the Three Pages. This mass of stories, beginning in 
Babylonia, was passed down from mouth to mouth, and at the 
time of the Maccabeean revolt was familiar to the people in the 
vernacular Aramaic. Some of these stories a patriotic writer 
of that period used, recasting them as we now have them in 
the Aramaic portion of our canonical Book of Daniel. They 
dealt especially with the wisdom and the piety of the old folk hero, 
Daniel, and, after the manner of such patriotic tales, told how 
he was delivered in an extraordinary manner from great perils, 
and how he discomfited his foes, the conquerors and oppressors 
of the Jews. What was necessary to stir the Jews to resistance 
to Antiochus, to inspire them with a firm belief in the power 
and willingness of their God to intervene on behalf of His 
pious and oppressed people, and to fill their minds with the 
hope of deliverance out of tribulation and victory over their 
heathen foes, was to give the old folk stories, or rather a selec- 
_tion of them, a somewhat more distinctly religious character, 
and to touch and sharpen the details so that they should be 
more clearly applicable to present conditions. This was done 
by some unknown writer, who, making use of the apocalyptic 
method, prefaced and closed his little collection of pious and 
patriotic tales with two visions—the dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
and the dream of Daniel—both foretelling the final destruc- 
tion of the oppressing Syrian, and thus giving a present 
application to the stories of Daniel’s deliverance from the 
machinations of his foes and his victory over the power of the 
heathen in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and 
Darius. This little work was written shortly after B.c. 168. To 
understand its full force and the mighty influence which it 
exercised upon the people, one must read it in connexion with 
the First Book of Maccabees. One result of the patriotic up- 
rising of the Maccabees was to revive, along with the religious 
patriotic hopes and feelings of the Hebrew people, the sacred 
language also. So we find in the Book of Psalms an outburst 
of patriotic and religious poetry from this period in the Hebrew 
tongue. The small Book of Daniel, ending, as already pointed 
out, with the words, “ Here is the end of the matter,” etc., at 
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the close of the seventh chapter, gave rise to further apocalypses, 
following the line of the Aramaic apocalypses of the second 
and seventh chapters of our present book, but written in 
Hebrew. These later apocalypses, as we have seen, are 
somewhat different from their Aramaic predecessors, more 
learned in style and making greater use of mystical inter- 
pretations, mystical numbers, and the like. The detailed 
history which they contain suggests also a composition slightly 
later in date, namely towards the close of B.c. 165 or the com- 
mencement of B.c. 164. The original Aramaic work and its 
Hebrew continuation seem to have been brought together 
shortly in one book, perhaps by the writer of these later 
apocalypses. To this larger work was prefixed an introduction, 
also written in the Hebrew tongue, which undertook to give 
some account of Daniel and the other pious heroes mentioned 
in the volume, and to explain from the standpoint of advanced 
legalism the reason of their great favour with God. In attach- 
ing this introduction to the volume, the Aramaic introduction 
to the dream of Nebuchadnezzer was cut out. 

Later, in Alexandria, some of the other stories floating 
among the people with regard to Daniel were naturally enough 
incorporated with the book which bore the name of Daniel. 
A hymn and prayer which were composed in the name of the 
three children in the fiery furnace are also among the additions 
which we owe to the Alexandrian Jews. 

That the apocalypse of Daniel exerted an immense influence 
on the thought of the Hebrew people is clear from the large 
amount of apocalyptic literature which was developed in the 
period immediately succeeding, which, as already pointed out 
in a former chapter, played a very important part in the 
development of the Messianic hope. While the Book of 
Daniel is not classed among the Prophets of the Hebrew 
canon, on account, as already mentioned, of its late origin, 
we cannot but count it a prophetical book. It was the suc- 
cessor of the older school of prophecy and is at one with 
the older prophetical writings in the belief in the eternal 
victory of the right and the glorious coming of the Kingdom 
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of God. By its use of folklore for prophetic purposes it took 
hold, in a very peculiar way, of the hearts of the people, and 
in the midst of desperate trials and perils inspired them with a 
belief and trust in God such as no academic statement of 
God’s purpose, God’s justice, God’s might, and God’s right 
could have achieved. It was divinely fitted for the time at 
which it appeared, and not for that time only. The history 
of its use in the Jewish and the Christian Church has proved 
its right to the claim of inspiration. It has strengthened 
untold thousands in trial and filled them with belief in 
deliverance and in the ultimate victory of God’s cause. 
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APPENDIX 


ON 


THE VIRGIN, BIRTH 


HE fourteenth verse of the seventh chapter of Isaiah is 

one of those passages in which the Septuagint Greek 
version represents the original reading. In the Hebrew this 
verse reads, literally translated: “Therefore, the Lord, He 
giveth you a sign. The young woman is pregnant, and 
beareth a son, and calleth his name-God with us.” Parallel 
passages for the words following mnbyn, “the young woman,” 
are Genesis xvi. 11: ‘‘ Behold, thou art pregnant, and bearest 
a son, and callest his name Ishmael,” and Judges xiii. 5: 
“ Behold, thou art pregnant, and bearest a son.” For the 
word mn, as an adjective meaning, not ‘she shall con- 
ceive,” but “pregnant,” compare Genesis xxxvill. 24, 25} 
Exodus xxi. 22; 1 Samuel iv. 19; 2 Samuel xi. 5; Isaiah 
Xxvi. 17; Jeremiah xxxi. 8. No other meaning can be given 
to this word than “pregnant,” “with child”; and without some 
other word to denote future time it must indicate a present 
condition. 

But it is the word pppyn, “the young woman,” which 
constitutes the real difficulty of the passage. Professors 
Cheyne, G. A. Smith, and Dillmann all translate it literally as 
“the young woman.” But what young woman? Having the 
article prefixed, it must be either some specific young woman, 
well known or previously referred to, or young women as a 
class distinguished from other classes. But it is manifestly 
neither of these; in fact, commentators have practically dis- 
regarded the article or explained it away, treating “the young 
woman” as being some indefinite young woman. Professor 
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Briggs! points out the impossibility of this treatment of the 
article. He proposes to regard nas the sign of the vocative, 
and translates: “‘Lo, young woman, thou art pregnant, and 
about to bear a son, and call his name Immanuel.” But 
this treatment of * alone, with no further indication of the 
vocative, is grammatically untenable (Dillmann). Furthermore, 
putting the grammatical question aside, the meanings obtained 
by Briggs, Dillmann, Smith, and Cheyne all alike seem very 
weak, to say the least, and the sign ill-chosen and clumsily 
presented. Smith? comments upon the passage thus: “A 
child,” he says, “shall shortly be born, to whom his mother 
shall give the name Im-manu-El—God with us. By the time 
this child comes to years of discretion, Ze shal/ eat butter and 
honey. Isaiah then explains the riddle. He does not, how- 
ever, explain who the mother is, having described her vaguely 
as a, or the young woman of marriageable age; for that is not 
necessary to the sign, which is to consist in the Child’s own 
experience. To this latter he limits his explanation.” He 
throws aside as irrelevant and unimportant a part of the verse 
on which the prophet lays much stress, converts “ ¢e young 
woman ” into “@ young woman,” and then drops her altogether 
as insignificant and unmeaning. That the mother is both 
necessary and important in this sign of the birth of Immanuel 
is evinced by the emphasis laid upon her in the verse, the 
space allotted to her, and the article attached to her name as 
one well known. The Septuagint reads ¢he virgin, which is 
the translation of pbynan. A comparison of the Septuagint 
with the Hebrew consonant text shows us in every other word 
in the verse a complete agreement, evidence of a conscientious 
translation, and a correct transmission. ‘This is well brought 
out by the treatment in the Septuagint of the word which 
the Masoretes point NN), garath, she called, apparently in- 
tending thereby the third person, singular, feminine. The 
Septuagint read the same consonants, but translated thou shalt 
call, pronouncing the word DN, garatha, thou calledst. 


1. Messianic Prophecy, p. 195, note. * The Book of /sadah, i. p. 115. 
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Now, when we asked the question, Which change would 
have been more readily made, from the young woman to the 
virgin, or vice versi? I think it must be admitted that, suppos- 
ing an original the young woman, it would be very difficult to 
find any reason for a change to ¢he virgin; whereas, on the 
other hand, the statement that a virgin should become a 
mother, might very well have offended some stupid literalist, 
even if there were nothing else involved, and led to the 
substitution of mnbdy, young woman, for mbyna, virgin. The 
presumption in favour of the Septuagint text, which is very 
strong, and would be regarded as sufficient evidence in a less 
important verse, is greatly strengthened by the testimony of 
the New Testament, and of the Peshitto Syriac version. The 
latter agrees with the Septuagint in reading ¢he virgin. The 
New Testament gives independent evidence of the same read- 
ing in the received Hebrew text of the second half of the 
first century of our era. Neither Matthew i. 23 nor Luke 
i. 31 is a citation from the Septuagint ; nor are they, probably, 
taken directly from the Hebrew. They seem, and more 
particularly is this true of the passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
to be translations from a secondary source, probably a tradi- 
tional Aramaic rendering of the Hebrew, an oral Targum, 
current among the Jews at that time. They transmit to us 
the virgin, and not the young woman, as the current translation 
of the passage at the period of the composition of both the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and the Gospel of St. Luke, and thus 
testify that mdynan and not nnbyn was read in the received 
texts of that day. 

But, substituting pbynan for nosvn, and translating, “ Be- 
hold, the virgin is with child, and is about to bear a son, and 
shall call (or ‘thou shalt call’) his name Emmanuel,” what is 
the reference in mbynan, Zhe virgin? Who is this virgin? 
Micah iv. 8-10 is an excellent commentary on our passage. 
There we see the daughter of Zion in the pangs, as it were, of 
childbirth: ‘‘Writhe and twist, O daughter of Zion, like a 
woman in travail.” The afflictions which befall the land, in- 
cluding the capture of Jerusalem itself, are the travail pangs 
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of the daughter of Zion, through which only can deliverance 
come. But not only is the daughter of Zion likened to one 
that is in travail; in the next chapter the figure is dropped, 
and she is spoken of as actually bringing forth a child. So 
the prophet says (v. 3), ‘ Therefore He giveth them over until 
she that travaileth hath brought forth.” Then follows the 
picture of the glorious reign of the Messiah, born of the 
daughter of Zion out of the travail of her affliction at the hand 
of the Assyrians. The whole passage is exactly parallel with 
our passage. Here also we have the virgin pregnant with a 
child, who shall be “God with us.” The following verses 
narrate the desolation of the land, but through this “ God- 
with-us” child of the virgin the kingdom shall be restored 
more glorious than before. Chapter viii. takes up this same 
“God with us.” When the Assyrians shall appear to have 
destroyed all, there shall still remain this ‘God with us,” by 
which the redemption and restoration shall be brought about. 
This ‘God with us” is the child of the virgin in Isaiah vii. 14 ; 
and it is the same child, we see by comparing the passages, 
who shall be the child of the travailing daughter of Zion 
depicted in Micah v. 2. The virgin of Isaiah vii. 14 is, then, 
none other than the virgin daughter of Zion, and the con- 
temporary prophets, Isaiah and Micah, are found to be making 
use of the same figure, influenced by the same spirit. 

Our next consideration is the use of the word “virgin” in 
reference to a city or people, and more particularly in re- 
ference to Jerusalem and Judah. Isaiah xxxvii. 22 and 
Lamentations ii. 13 use the full phrase, “virgin daughter of 
Zion”; while Jeremiah xiv. 17 has “virgin daughter of my 
people,” and Lamentations i. 15, ‘“‘ virgin daughter of Judah.” 
Micah uses both “daughter of Zion” and “daughter of 
Jerusalem.” Amos v. 2 and Jeremiah xxxi. 4, 21 use 
“virgin of Israel,” which is, perhaps, the closest to our pass- 
age. We also find foreign nations personified in a similar 
manner, as “virgin daughter of Zidon” (Isa. xxiii. 12), 
“virgin daughter of Babylon” (Isa, xlvii. 1), and “virgin 
daughter of Egypt” (Jer. xlvi. 11). 
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The Targum on Isaiah agrees with the Hebrew text in 
writing pnbyn, the young woman, in place of mbynan, the 
virgin, in this verse, and Jerome found the same word in the 
Hebrew texts of his day. The evidence seems to show that 
originally, and as late as the second half of the first century 
after Christ, the Hebrew texts read pbynan, éhe virgin. Was 
the change to mnbyn, “he young woman, deliberately meant 
to exclude the Christian interpretation of the passage, or was 
it a mere blunder, the adoption into the text of the emenda- 
tion of a stupid literalist ? 
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Demy 8vo. net. [Byzantine Texts. 


AeerilouOny OF SENGLISH LITERATURE? “From “its 
Beginning to Tennyson. By L. EncGrL. Translated from the 
German by J. H. FREESE. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


This is a very complete and convenient sketch of the evolution of our literature from 
early days. The treatment 1s biographical as well as critical, and 1s rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages from the chief authors. 


Ae HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 
InNEs, M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Biography 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. By GRAHAM 
BaALFour, TZwo Volumes. Demy 8vo. 255, net. 

This highly interesting biography has been entrusted by Mr. Stevenson’s family to 
his cousin, Mr. Balfour, and all available materials have been placed at his dis- 
posal. The book is rich in unpublished mss. and letters, diaries of travel, 
reminiscences of friends, and a valuable fragment of autobiography. It also con- 
tains a complete bibliography of all Stevenson’s work. This biography of one of 
the most attractive and sympathetic personalities in English literature should 


possess a most fascinating interest. The book will be uniform with The Edinburgh 
Edition. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By VIScoUNT 
St. Cyres. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This biography has engaged the author for many years, and the book is not only the 
study of an interesting personality, but an important contribution to the history of 
the period 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 
AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest FLETCHER. Withmany 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘This highly interesting, racy, and stimulating book, contains hitherto unpublished 
utterances of Northcote during a period of twenty-one years. There are many 
reminiscences of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young painters, and many 
references to the great artists and great figures of the day. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 


HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C. Happon, Sc.D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. 155. 


A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo, It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 


A BOOK OF BRITTANY. By S. BARING GOULD. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring Gould’s well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor, 


General Literature 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON. 
Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 

A discussion of the present position of women in view of the various occupations and 

interests which are or may be opentothem. There will be an introduction deal- 


ing with the general question, followed by chapters on the family, the household, 
philanthropic work, professions, recreation, and friendship. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A popular and interesting account of the history of a typical village, and of village 
life in general in England. 


SPORTING .MEMORIES. By J. OTHO PAGET. Demy 8vo, 
125. 6d. 


This volume of reminiscences by a well-known sportsman and Master of Hounds 
deals chiefly with fox-hunting experiences. 


Science 


DRAGONS OH THE VAIR, By sh. Go SEBLE Ve Fakeos 


With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever lived. Their 
relations to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are shown by an 
original series of illustrations, The scattered remains preserved in Europe and 
the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of 
the animals. The book is a natural history of these extinct animals, which flew 
by means of a single finger. 
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Theology 


REGNUM DEI. THE Bampton LECTURES OF I9go1. By A. 
RoBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 
8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


This book is an endeavour to ascertain the meaning of the ‘ Kingdom of God’ in its 
original prominence in the teaching of Christ. It reviews historically the main 
interpretations of this central idea in the successive phases of Christian tradition and 
life. Special attention is given to the sense in which St. Augustine identified 
the Church with the Kingdom of God. The later lectures follow out the alter- 
native ideas of the Church, and of its relation to civil society which the Middle 
Ages and more recent types of Christian.thought have founded upon alternative 
conceptions of the Kingdom of God. 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By G. W. 
WADE. With Maps, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book presents a connected account of the Hebrew people during the period 
covered by the Old Testament ; and has been drawn up from the Scripture records 
in accordance with the methods of historical criticism. The text of the Bible has 
been studied in the light thrown upon it by the best modern commentators ; but 
the reasons for the conclusions stated are not left to be sought for in the com- 
mentaries, but are discussed in the course of the narrative. Much attention has 
been devoted to tracing the progress of religion amongst the Hebrews, and the 
book, which is furnished with maps, is further adapted to the needs of theological 
students by the addition of geographical notes, tables, and a full index. 


THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By J. F. KEaTING, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with 
an Introduction, by C. Bice, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 


A new edition, carefully revised and set in large type, of Dr. Bigg’s well-known 


version. 
Oxford Commentaries 
General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: With Introduction and 
Notes by R. B. RackHam, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Churchman’s Dibrary 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By J. W. Perers, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By J. A. MacCuLtock. 
Crown 8vo. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. GREEN. Crown 8vo. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA: 
MENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay. Crown 8vo. 
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The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the 
books of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the 
text of the authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond 
as far as possible with the Church Lectionary. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Two Volumes. 25. met each. 

DEBE PIS@iEn OF Si. PAUL, Lan APOSTLE: LO sarin 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. WHITAKER. Is. 6d. net, 


The Library of Devotion 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘ This series is excellent..—THE BisHop oF Lonpon. 

‘Very delightful.’—Tur Bishop or BATH aND WELLS. 

‘Well worth the attention of the Clergy.’—TuHE BisHop oF LICHFIELD. 

‘The new ‘‘ Library of Devotion” is excellent. —THE BisHor or PETERBOROUGH. 
* Charming.’—Record. ‘ Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 

ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. Edited 
by W. J. KNnox-Lirr ie, M.A. 

A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from ST. BERNARD. 
Edited by B. BLAXLAND, M.A. 


Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, Crown 8vo. 35 6d. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries, 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. SPOONER, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 


Educational Books 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By E. E. WHITFIELD, M.A. Crown 8v0. 55. 


An introduction to.Methuen’s Commercial Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent. 


EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. Borrine, M.A. Crown 


8vo. 25. 


DEMOSTHENES: The Olynthiacs and Philippics. Translated 
upon a new principle by OTHO HOLLAND. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By HENRY HILL, 
ey eer Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
0s 935--0d. 


This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. Edited by 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Its. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By F. Jaco, B.A. 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C. G. BOTTING, M.A. 
ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By AUSTEN S. LESTER, M.A. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXAMINATION PAPERS. By W. WILLIAM- 
son, B.A. 


Fiction 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance. 
By Lucas MALET, Author of ‘The Wages of Sin.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This is the first long and elaborate book by Lucas Malet since ‘ The Wages of Sin.’ 
It is a romance on realistic lines, and will certainly be one of the most important 
novels of the last ten years. 

This novel, the scene of which is laid in the moorland country of the northern 
part of Hampshire, in London, and in Naples, opens in the year of grace 1842. 
The action covers a period of about three and thirty years; and deals with the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentleman of an essentially 
normal type of character, subjected—owing to somewhat distressing antecedent cir- 
cumstances—to very abnormal conditions of life. The book is frankly a romance ; 
but it is also frankly a realistic and modern one. 

THE SERIOUS WOOING: A Heart’s History. By Mrs. 
CRAIGIE (JOHN OLIVER HoppeEs), Author of ‘ Robert Orange.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of ‘Many 
Cargoes.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A volume of stories by Mr. Jacobs uniform in character and appearance with ‘ Many 
Cargoes.* 

CLEMENTINA. ByA.E. W. Mason, Author of ‘The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘Miranda of the Balcony,’ etc. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo0 6s. 

A spirited romance of the Jacobites somewhat after the manner of ‘ Morrice Buckler.’ 
The Old Pretender is introduced as one of the chief characters. 

A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of 
‘Aunt Anne.’ Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A volume of stories. ; 

THE STRIKING HOURS. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of 
‘Children of the Mist,’ ‘Sons of the Morning,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The annals of a Deyon village, containing much matter of humorous and pathetic 


interest. 
A 2 
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FANCY FREE. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ Children of 
the Mist.’ Illustrated. Crows 8vo. 6s. 
A humorous book. Uniform with ‘The Human Boy.’ 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By GWENDOLINE KEATS 
(ZACK). Author of ‘ Life is Life.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of stories after the style of ‘ Zack’s’ well-known first book ‘ Life is Life.’ 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. EMity Law- 
LEss. Cheaper Edition. Cvowm 8vo. 6s. 


A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expensive 
form some years ago. 


A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By ROBERT 
HicuHens, Author of ‘Flames,’ ‘Tongues of Conscience,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A new long novel. 


THE ALIEN. By F. F. MoONntTRESOoR, Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. BARING GOULD, Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 
With eight Illustrations by D. Murray SMITH. Cyrowz 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By WALTER RayMonpD, Author 
of ‘Love and Quiet Life.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MILLION. By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of ‘Lady 
Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By JANE 
Bartow, Author of ‘Irish Idylls.? Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By GRAcE Ruys. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom GALLON, Author of ‘ Kiddy.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GREAT LADY. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The 
Story of a Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARY HAMILTON. By Lorp ERNEST HAMILTON. Crown 
8v0. 65. 


MASTER OF MEN. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. By RIcHArRD Marsu, Author 
of ‘The Seen and the Unseen,’ Cvrozwz 8vo. 6s. 
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THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By GEORGE BARTRAM, 
Author of ‘The People of Clopton.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. MarRiotr 
WATSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL. By E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket.’ Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


This book, like most of Mr. Cooper’s novels, is chiefly concerned with sport and 
racing. 


THE YEAR ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. By J. 
BLOUNDELLE BurTON, Author of ‘The Clash of Arms.’ Cvown 8vo. 
6s. 

A vivid story of the Reign of Terror in France in 1792, when the year 1 of the 
Republic calendar commenced. 


THE DEVASTATORS. By ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of ‘ Path 
and Goal.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN TOPP: Pirate. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


A book of breathless adventure. 


The ovelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 

XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
[ July. 
XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. ANTHONY Hope. 
[August. 


XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. ANDREW BALFOUR. 
[September. 


Metbuen’s Sirpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books. 
NEW VOLUMES 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. DOROTHEA 
GERARD. [ July. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. ROBERT BARR. [August. 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Sara J. DUNCAN. 
[ September. 


THE WAR WITH THE BOERS: A Sketch of the Boer War 
of 1899-1901. With Maps and Plans, By H, SIDEBOTHAM. 
(Double number. 1s.) [ October. 


A CATALOGUE OF 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
PO Biase Asie OWS 





Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
68th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Leather, 6s. net. 

‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. .. . Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.’ — 77zmes. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is?’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
57th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. Leather, 6s. net. 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.’—Dazly Telegraph. 
“Q.”" POEMS AND BALLADS. By 

““Q.” Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


*Q.". GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By ‘‘Q.” Second Edition, 
Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 





H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by 
HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Third Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


A. D. Godley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 
A. D. Goptry, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 


neat versification. . . . Every one will 
wish there was more of it.’— 7 zmes. 


A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLEY. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


J. G Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Herbert Trench, DEIRDRE WED: 
and Other Poems. By HERBERT 
TRENCH. Crown 8vo. 55. 


WRIT IN BAR- 
By EDGAR WALLACE. 
35. 6d. 


Edgar Wallace. 
RACKS. 
Crown 8vo. 


Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By RoBERT LOuIS STEVEN- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
WILLIAM STRANG. Third Edition. 
Crown 8v0o. Buckram. 6s. 


‘A fascinating book.’ —Standard. 
‘Unique in Literature. —Dazly Chronicle. 


G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited 





with an Introduction and Notes by 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 
8v0o. Buckram, gilt top. 0s. 6d. 


This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature willfinda 
very garden of delight in it.’—Sgectator. 
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Edward FitzGerald. THE RUBAI- 
YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
With a Commentary by H. M. 
BaTSON, anda Biography of Omar by 
E, D. Ross. 6s. Also an Edition 
on large paper limited to 50 copies. 

‘One of the most desirable of the many re- 
prints of Omar.’—Glasgow Herald. 


W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
HENLEY. Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 
35. 6d. 

‘It isa body of choice and lovely poetry.’— 
Birmingham Gazette. 


Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. 

H. C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


‘A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.’— Times. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QUILLER COUCH. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
YEATS. Revised and Enlarged 
Lidition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Drxon, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.’—Sfeaker. 


W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


* A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.’—-Zzmes. 
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G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. STEEVENS. 
Foolscap 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By LaurIgE MaGNus. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘ A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.’—Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
LAWRENCE STERNE. With an In- 
troduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
and a Portrait. 2vols. 7s, 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET, and 
a Portrait. 2vols. 7s. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
JAMES MoRIER. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. BROWNE, M.A. anda 
Portrait. 2vols. 75. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
WALTON. With an Introduction by 
VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 

Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Jounson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. MILLAR, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by ANDREW LANG 
and W. A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, gilt top. 
65. 

F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
School Edition. 2:5. 6d. 

‘The book is full of splendid things.’— 
World. 


Metbuen’s Standard Library 


Gibbon. MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 
AND WRITINGS. By EDWARD 
GIBBON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. BIRKBECK 
Hinu, LL.D. Crown 8vo0, 65, 


‘An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary 
life. Its notes and its numerous appen- 
dices are a repertory of almost all that 
can be known about Gibbon,’—Man- 
chester Guardian, 
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Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD Gipson. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, Guilt 
top. 85. 6d. each. Also Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
each. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbou. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘A great piece of editing.’—Academy. 


Gilbert White. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By GILBERT WHITE. Edited by L. C. 
MIALL,F.R.S.,assisted by W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


c. G Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. CRUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 
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Dante LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by PaGeT TOYNBEE, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. Guzlt top. 8s. 6d. 
Also Crown 8vo. 65. 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Crown 8v0. 65. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 

Jonathan Swift. 


THE JOURNAL 
TO STELLA. 


By JONATHAN 


Swirt, Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 
Chesterfield. THE LETTERS OF 


LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction 
by C. STRACHEY, and Notes by A. 
CALTHROP. Two Volumes. Crown 
8v0. 65. each. 


The Whrks of Shakespeare 
General Editor, E>bwarD Dowpsn, Litt.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 


single Plays. 


Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


The first volumes are: 


HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp 
DOWDEN. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German,’—Academy. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 


EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. Demy 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘ No edition of Shakespeare is likely to prove 
more attractive and satisfactory than this 
one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


The Wovels of Charles Dickens 


Crown 8vo. 


Lach Volume, cloth 3s. net ; leather 4s. 6d. net. 


With Introductions by Mr. GEoRcE Gissinc, Notes by Mr. F. G. KiTron, 
and Topographical Illustrations. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 
Illustrations by E. H. NEw. Two 
Volumes. 

‘As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 
The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are 


also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R, J. WHUILLIAMS, 
Two Volumes, 
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BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations 


by BEATRICEALCOCK. Two Volumes. 


OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations 


by G, H. New. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


ficap. 8v0. 
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With Illustrations by G. M. BRrImME- 
Low. Two Volumes. 


BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustra- 


tions by BEATRICE ALCOCK. TJwo 
Volumes. 
Little Biographies 
Lach volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By PAGET TOYNBEE. With 12 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Illustrations. 


‘This excellent little volume is a clear, compact, and convenient summary of the whole 


subject..—Academy. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 
Portraits and Illustrations, 


By E. L. S. Horspurcu, M.A. With 


The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Pott 8vo. 


Each Volume, cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 25, 6d. net. 


* Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.’—Ox¢look. 
‘In printing, binding, lightness, etc., this is a perfect series.’"—Pi/ot. 
It is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes.’—S7. J/ames’s Gazette. 


“Very delicious little books.’—Literature. 


* Delightful editions.’—R ecord. 


‘Exceedingly tastefully produced.’—Morning Leader. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THACKE- 
RAY. With an Introduction by S, 
GWYNN. Three Volumes. 

THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, LorRD 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. 

IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. BEECH- 
ING, M.A. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. 
C. CoLuins, M.A, 

MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDS- 
WORTH. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. With Notes. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 


CRANFORD. _ By Mrs. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
PAGET TOYNBEE. 


GASKELL. 





THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited 
by PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. CRAIK. Edited by ANNIE 
MATHESON. Zwo Volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F. HENDERSON. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE, Arranged and edited by 
Mrs, P. A. BARNETT. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited by NOWELL C. 
SMITH, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Edited by M. PERUGINI. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE 
AUSTEN. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Two Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. THACKB- 
RAY, Edited by S. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO. By GEORGE Borrow. 
Edited by F. HINDES GROOME, 
Two Volumes, 
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The Little Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. WELLs, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. _ Illus- 
tratedby E.H. NEw. Fourth Edition. 


‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated.’—World. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated by KE. H. NEw. 

‘It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’— Scotsman. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By 
Bu C.uAce WINDLE, (J ScKRes: 
Illustrated by EK. H. NEw. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B.C. A. WINDLE, F.R.S.,M.A.  Illus- 
trated byE. H. NEw. Second Edition, 





“One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.’—Academy. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 

‘A charming little book; as full of sound 
information as it is practical in concep- 
tion.’ — A theneum. 

‘Accurate, complete, and agreeably written.’ 
—Literature. i 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG, E. 
TROUTBECK. [Illustrated by F. D. 
BEDFORD. 

‘A delightful miniature 
Glasgow Herald. 

‘In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first 


hand - book,.’— 


place.’—A cademy. 
‘A really first-rate guide-book,’— 
Literature. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction by J. CHURTON 
Couuins, M.A. With ro Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
BRITTEN. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Gelett Burgess. GOOPS AND HOW 
TO BE'THEM. By GELETT 
BurGEss. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to. 6s. 


Gelett Burgess) THE LIVELY 
Crh Y VOR TElGG. (By Geter 
BurRGEss. With 53 Illustrations, 
8 of which are coloured. Smad/ 470. 
6s. 


Phil May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4to. 6s. 

‘There is a laugh in each drawing.’— 

Standard. 

A. H. Milne. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A, H. MILNE. 
Small quarto. 35. 6d. 

® Clever, droll, smart.’—Guardian, 





Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH'’S 
ANIMALS. By EpmuND SELOUS. 
Illustrated by G. W. ORD. rap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 

respect and reverence for animals. 
‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.’—A theneum. 


S. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. 65. 
‘Twelve delightful fairy tales.'—Puach. 


M.L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M,. L. 
GWYNN. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 


John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 
FirTH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ The best ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” ’— 

Educational Times. 
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F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. SPO. Super Royal 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. BARING 
GouLD. With numerous [Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by ARTHUR 
J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram, 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. BARING GOULD. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
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BEDFORD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram. 6s. 
*A charming volume.’—Guardian. 
S$. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 


NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING 
GOULD, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown 8vo. 635. 


H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. BEECHING, M.A., and IIlus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE. C7. 8vo, 
gilt top. 35. 6d. 


History 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT,FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. udlly Lllustrated. 
In Six Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 65. each. 


Vou. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 
XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition. 

VOL. Uy el HE XS ViIITH AND 
XVIIITH Dynasties. W. M. 
F. Petrie. Third Edition. 

VoL. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE 
PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 

VoL. V. ROMAN EGypT. J. G. 
Milne. 

Vor, VEX EGYPT IN’ THE 
MIDDLE AGES. STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE, 

‘ A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.’—77mes. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. Fully Ilus- 
trated. Crow 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

* The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 
information for students of ancient 
ethics.’— Manchester Guardian. 





Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, KFROM, THE DELLE 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘A marvellous record. The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.’— Times. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIs. x 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’—Daily News. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’—Times. 


c. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ARTCOERS WAR. — Voller. =5 Lhe 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 215. 

‘The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 
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8S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CASARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. ByS. BARING GOULD. 
fifth Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied ona scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


FP. W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’—Times. 


John Hackett. A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH, JOB (CYPRUS: 
By JoHN Hackett, M.A. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
155s. met. 

A work which brings together all that is 
known on the subject from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the commence- 
ment of the British occupation. A 
separate division deals with the local 
Latin Church during the period of the 
Western Supremacy. 


E. L. Taunton. A HISTORY OF 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 
By E. L. TAUNTON. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. e215. net. 

‘A history of permanent value, which covers 
ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting 
and careful book.’—Litevature. 

‘A volume which will attract considerable 
attention.’—A theneum. 

H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. bE B. GipBINs, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. EGERTON, M,A. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. 

‘It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
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tracy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Albert Sorel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ALBERT 
SOREL. ‘Translated by F. C. BRAM- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. GRIN- 
LING. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 

‘ Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’— 
The Engineer. 


Clement Stretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
CLEMENT STRETTON. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

‘A fine record of railway development.’— 
Outlook. 

‘The volume is as exhaustive as it is com- 
prehensive, and is made_ especially 
attractive by its pictures.’—Globe. 


W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. STERRY, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. _Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.’— 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G W. 
FIsHER, M.A. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘This careful, erudite book.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


‘A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.’—Glode. 


J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A. Clark... THE» COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

‘A work which will be appealed to for 


many years as the standard book.’— 
Atheneum. 
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T. M. Taylor. ACONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taytor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Cvrowz 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.’—A thenaum. 


J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
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Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—Speaker. 


0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAVAL ITALY, aA.p. 


1250-1530. By OSCAR BROWNING, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 


Cambridge. Jz Two Volumes. Cr. 
8v0. 55. each. 
VOL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and 


Ghibellines. 


VOL. Il. 1409-1530.—The Age of 
the Condottieri. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By SranpisH O'’GRApy, 
Author of ‘Finnand hisCompanions.’ 
Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Byzantine Certs 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 


HAMILTON, D.D., and E. 
Brooks. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 


LKON PARMENTIER and M. BIDEZz. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY..OF: PSELLUS 


Biography 


R. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
SIDNEY COLVIN. Fourthand Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 125. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Demy 8vo. 2 
vols, 255. net. 


‘Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation .. . of extraordinary 
fascination. <A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a ‘“‘richly com- 
pounded spirit” that the literature of 
our time has preserved.’ — Times. 


J. G@ Millaiss THE LIFE AND 
EEEEERS . OR} sSIRe JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. Miuvais. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which g are in Photo- 





By C. SATHAS. Demy 8vo. 155. 
net. 

gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 325. net. 


‘This splendid work.’—World. 

‘Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations.’—Graphic. 


8. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, By 
S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top, 36s. 


‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.’—Daily Telegraph. 
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W. A. Bettesworth. THE WALKERS 
OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chro- 
nicles of a Cricketing Family. By 
W. A. BETTESWORTH. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘A most engaging contribution to cricket 
literature .. . a lasting joy.—Vanity 
Lair. 

G. 8. Layard. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Lay- 
ARD. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

‘Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to us 
in all her moods. She lives in the book ; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her.’—Literature. 

‘A thoroughly good book, very interest- 
ing, and at the same time in very good 
taste.’-—Daily Graphic. 

‘Mr. Layard may be congratulated on 
having produced an honest and interest- 
ing record of a notable woman.’— 
Atheneum. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. By STAn- 
LEY LANE-POOLE. A Wew and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Helen C. Wetmore. THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘ Buffalo 


Bill’). By his Sister, HELEN C. 
WETMORE. With _ Illustrations. 
Demy 8v0. 6s. 


‘The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill’s 
career are described vigorously and pic- 
turesquely, and with a directness that 
inspires the fullest confidence.’—Glas- 
gow Herald. 

‘A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 

Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter Bache. By CONSTANCE 
BACHE. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 65. net. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. CoLoms. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
CooPEeR KiNG. Illustrated. Demy 
8v0. 7s. 6d, 

*An authoritative and accurate story of 
England’s military progress.’—Daily 
Mail. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
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Cavendish). By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Davip HANNAY. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and 
White. 


W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 
Lourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
‘A book which we should like to see in the 

hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris FULLER, 
B.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER IN 


THE HIsToRY OF RELIGION. By 
J. M. Ricc. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 


SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN: “RUSKIN, S!By) Weenie: 
COoLLINGWoop, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 


Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 325. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN. By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post 8vo. 55. 

A. M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
MADAME DARMESTETER. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

W.H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 


THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


‘The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It isexcellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. 

§S. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A BR 
By S. BaRiInG GOULD, M.A. 
new and Revised Edition. with 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S, Hawker. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 


Sven Hedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2vo/s. Royal 8vo. 205. net. 

“One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.’— Times. 

F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. THE 


HEAR? OF “ASIA:"* By F... H:. 
SKRINE and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many [Illustrations by 
VERESTCHAGIN. Large Crown 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. net. 
‘This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.’— 7imes. 


R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. ByR.E. PEAry, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Royal8vo. 325. net. 

‘His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature ofArctic exploration.’ 
—Times. 

T. H. Holdichhs THE INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND: being a Personal Re- 
cord of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. 
Holdich, K.C.1.E. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 55. net. 

‘Probably the most important work on 
frontier topography that has lately been 
presented tothe general public.’—Lzterva- 
ture. 

‘Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as 
the classical on the history of the Indian 
frontier.’—P2/ot. 

*A work that should long remain the 
standard authority.'—Daily Chronicle. 


A.B.Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
By A. B. WYLDE. With a Map and 

a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 155. net. 
‘The most valuable contribution that has 








yet been made to our knowledge of 
Abyssinia.’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘A book which will rank among the very 
best of African works.’— Daily Chronicle. 
‘A repertory of information on every branch 
of the subject.’—Literature. 


Alex. Hosie. MANCHURIA. By 
ALEXANDER Hosig£. With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Demy 8vo. tos. 
6d. net. 

A complete account of this important pro- 
vince by the highest living authority on 
the subject. 

‘This book is especially useful at the pre- 
sent moment when the future of the 
country appears uncertain.’— 77mes. 

E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FirzGERALp. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 30s. met. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/0, 


AS 5 
The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.’—Daily Chronicle. 

F. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. CHRISTIAN. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

‘A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’—Scotsman. 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown 4to. 
18s. met. 

‘A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm—the work at once ofa 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.’— Westminster Gazette. 

L. Decle. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL 
DECLE. With roo Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net, 
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A. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HuLME BEAMAN. Demy 
8vo. With Portrait. os. 6d. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. | By PRINCE HENRI OF 
ORLEANS. ‘Translated by HAMLEY 
BENT, M.A. With roo Illustrations 
anda Map. Cr. 4to, gilt top. 25s. 


Chester Holcombe. THE REAL 
CHINESE QUESTION. By CHEs- 
TER HOLCOMBE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is an important addition to the materials 
before the public for forming an opinion 
on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.’— Times. 

‘It is this practical ‘‘note” in the book, 
coupled with the fairness, moderation, 
and sincerity of the author, that gives 
it, in our opinion, the highest place 
among books published in recent years 
on the Chinese question.’—MWanchester 
Guardian. 

J.W.Robertson-Scott. THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. ByJ. W. ROBERTSON- 
Scott. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 

‘A vivid impression ... This excellent, 
brightly written epitome. —Dazly Vews. 

‘Excellently well done. . . . Enthralling.’ 
—Weekly Dispatch. 

§. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. ByS. L. HINDE. 
With Plans, etc. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
ABRICA.) «By MajorayAy 27, Hi. 
GIBBONS. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. WHYMPER, and Maps. 
Demy 8v0. 155. 

A. H. Norway. NAPLES: PAST 
AND PRESENT. By A. H. Nor- 
way, Author of ‘Highways and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
With go Illustrations by A. G. 
FERARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this book Mr. Norway gives not onlya 
highly interesting description of modern 
Naples, but a historical account of its 
antiquities and traditions. 


§. Baring Gould. DARTMOOR: A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. BARING GOULD. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crow 
8vo. Os. 
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‘A most delightful guide, companion, and 
instructor.’—Scotsman. 

‘Informed with close personal knowledge.’ 
—Saturday Review. 

§. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. BARING 
GouLD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Twovolumes. Vol. 1. Devon. 
Second Edition. Vol. 11. Cornwall. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

‘ Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the legend 
weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this 
enchanting and beautiful district.’— 
Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
BRITTANY. ByS. BARING GOULD. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crowz 
8vo. 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring 

Gould’s well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 


S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. BARING GOULD. 2 vols. Demy 
8v0. 325. 

J. F. Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON AWHEEL. By JOHN FOSTER 
FRASER. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

* A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’— 

Yorkshire Post. 

R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. JEFFERSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel) J, Ke 
TROTTER, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 55. 


W... Crooke. THE NORdH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROOKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A, Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


H. 8. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. 
CowPeER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 
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W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WorsFoLp, M.A. With 
a Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.’ —World. 


Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid. IN 
PARIS. By KATHERINE and GIL- 
BERT MAcQuOID., _ Illustrated by 


Naval and 


F. H. E. Cunliffe THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR, By F. H. 
FE, CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. Jz 2 
vols. Vol. I., 155. 

‘The excellence of the work is double ; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and 
the illustrations form a picture gallery 
of the war which is not likely to be 
rivalled. . . . An ideal gift book.’— 
Academy. 


G. 8. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. With 
numerouslllustrations, Mapand Plans. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

© A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.’—WNewcastle Chronicle. 

‘As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 
fiction.’—Dazily Telegraph. 

R.S. S. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
BADEN-POWELL. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


R. 8. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELECAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 
roo Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By JOHN BLACK 
ATKINS. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Zhird Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

H.W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NEVIN- 
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THOMAS R. MAcQuorD, R.I. With 
2maps. Crown 8vo, Is. 

‘A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information.’—A ¢theneum. 

A. H. Keane, THE BOER STATES: 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A. With 
Map. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


Military 

sON. With 1x6 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Barclay Lloyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.I.V. By 
Captain BarcLAy Luoyp. With 
an Introduction by Colonel Mac- 
KINNON, and a Portrait and Map. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


Filson Young. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By FILson Younc. 
With Mapsand Illustrations, Crown 
8vo. O65. 


J. Angus Hamilton. THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. ANcus 
HAMILTON. With many TIllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘A thrilling story.’—Odserver. 


H. F. Prevost Battersby. IN THE 
WEB OF A WAR. By Hs F: 
PREVOST BATTERSBY. With Plans, 


and Portrait of the Author. Crow 

8vo. 65. 

‘The pathos, the comedy, the majesty of 
war are all in these pages.’—Daily 


Mait. 


Howard C. Hillegas. WITH THE 
BOER FORCES. By Howarp C. 
HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A most interesting book. It has many 

and great merits. —A theneum. 


‘Has extreme interest and scarcely less 
value.’.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


H. Cc. J. Biss THE RELIEF OF 
KUMASI. By Captain H. C. J. 
Biss, With Maps and Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Pleasantly written and highly interesting. 
The illustrations areadmirable.’—Qxeen. 

‘We should say it will remain the standard 
work on its very interesting subject.’— 
Globe. 
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E. H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel 
ALDERSON. With numerous IIlus- 
trations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6a, 


Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. SEYMouR 
VANDELEUR. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8v0. tos. 6d. 


A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FIn- 
CASTE aie ean seleleutes terme 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART. With a Map 
and r6 Illustrations. Secozd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS .IN THESSALY. © By 


Lord Fincastle. 


Third 
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W. KINNAIRD ROSE. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: 
By G. W. STEEVENS. Demy 8vo. 65. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FRom 
EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Davip Hannay. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 
Vol. I., 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.’—Standard. 


E. LS. Horsburgh. WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
HorsBurGH, M.A. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 5s. 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and 
thorough.’—Daily Chronicle. 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.’ — Times. 


General Literature 


§S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. BARINGGOULD. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
8v0. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

§ Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’ 
—World. 


5. Baring Gould. ANOLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion.’ 
—St. Jarwes’s Gazette. 





S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Lifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


S Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. BARING 
GOULD, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. BARING 
GouLtD and H. F. SHEPPARD. 
Demy 4to. 65. 


8. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 


WEST: ‘Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by 8S. 
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BARING GOULD, M.A., and H. F. 
SHEPPARD, M.A, In q Parts. Parts 
TRL LAL EB Ses CAC NL ULE LN, 5S: 
In one Vol., French morocco, 1535. 
‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


8. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


Marie Corelli. THE PASSING OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN: A Tribute 
to the Noble Life of Victoria Regina. 
By MARIE CORELLI. Smadl 4to, 15. 


Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. CoTrTon MINCHIN, 
Cr. 8v0. Second Edition. 53s. 


W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H. J. COHEN, 
M.A. With Portraits, Demy 8vo. 
Vols, 1X, and X., 125. 6d. each. 


M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxrorp, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


* The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.’—anchester Guardian. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. ZENKER. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Emily Lawless. AGARDEN DIARY. 
By the Hon. Emity LAWLESs. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

s. J. Duncan. ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THF LATCH. By SARA 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. COTES), 
Author of ‘A Voyage of Consolation.’ 
Crown 8vo0. 6s 

W. Williamson. THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo,. tos. 6d. 

Arnold White. EFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. By ARNOLD WHITE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Stimulating and entertaining throughout, 
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it deserves the attention of every patriotic 
Englishman.’—Daily Mail. 

‘A notable book.’—Literature. 

“A book of sound work, deep thought, and 
a sincere endeavour to rouse the British 
to a knowledge of the value of their 
Empire.’—Bookman. 

‘A more vigorous work has not been written 
for many years,’ —Review of the Week. 


A, Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey, By A, SILVA WHITE. 
With four Special Maps. Demy 8vo. 
155. 7et. 

‘This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
has been published for many years.’— 
Spectator. 


Chas. Richardson. THE ENGLISH 
TURF. By CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans, Demy 8vo, 155. 

‘As a record of horses and courses, this 
work is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the Turf. It is crammed with 
sound information, and with reflections 
and suggestions that are born of a 
thorough knowledge of the subject.’— 
Scotsman. 

‘A book which is sure to find many readers ; 
written with consummate knowledge 
and in an easy, agreeable style.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 

‘From its sensible introduction to its very 
complex index, this is about the best book 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.’— 
Atheneum. 


Philip Trevor. THE, LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. By Captain 
PHILIP TREVOR (Dux). Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

A highly interesting volume, dealing with 
such subjects as county cricket, village 
cricket, cricket for boys and girls, 
literary cricket, and various other sub- 
jects which do not require a severe and 
technical treatment. 

‘A wholly entertaining book.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘The most welcome book on our national 
game published for years.’-—County 
Gentleman. 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By PETER BECKFORD. 
Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 


Demy 8vo. 105, 6d. 
‘ Beckford’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting” has 
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long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make i it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’— 
Speaker. 

E. B. Michell. THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MICHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. LODGE, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘No book is more full and authoritative than 
this handsome treatise.’ 
—Morning Leader. 

H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


J. Wells) OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellowand Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Cc. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MICA. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Decidedly clever and amusing.’— 
Atheneum. 

Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
DEN. By ROSEMARY CoTEs. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 25. 6d. Leather, 35. 6d. net, 

‘A charming collection of legends of the 
flowers mentioned by Dante.’—Academy. 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By CLIFFORD HArRRI- 
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L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 


broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
8v0. 65. 
L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


AND PRACTICE. By L. L. PRICE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

J. 8. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S. SHEDLOCK, Crown 
8v0. 5S. 

‘This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.’—A theneum. 


A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 


ORUM; OR, A_ GUIDE, {5@ 
BRIDGE. By A. HULME BEa- 
MAN. SFcap 8vo. 2s. 


A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 


E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 


the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BowDEN. Third Edition. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 


FORM. By FABIAN WARE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Sidney Peel. PRACTICAL LICENS- 
ING REFORM. Bythe Hon S1b- 
NEY PEEL, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on the Licens- 
ing Laws. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 


Philosophy 


SON. Fcp. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
‘An extremely sensible little book.’—Man- 
chester Guardian, 
L. T. Hobhouse, THE THEORY OF 


KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8vo0. 21s. 

‘The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘Appearance and 
Reality.” ’"—Glasgow Herald, 


W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF. T.:H. GREEN. By 
W. H. FAIRBROTHER, M.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 





‘In every way an admirable book.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. BussEtux, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


F. § Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. _ By F. S. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
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Science 


E. H. Colbeck. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. | By E. H. COoLBEcK, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


W. C. C. Pakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE... By W. C. C. PakEs. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8v0, 155. 

‘A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.’ 
— Scotsman, 


A. T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 
8v0. 65, 


J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
MarR, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A. volume, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike 
to the student of geology and geo- 
graphy, and to the tourist.’—A theneum. 


J. Ritzema Bos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. ByDr. J. RirzeMA Bos. 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH 
Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. 
With 155 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 

‘The illustrations are exceedingly good, 

whilst the information conveyed is in- 
valuable.’—Country Gentleman. 


Ed. von Freudenreichh DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 





ED. VON FREUDENREICH, Trans- 
lated by J. R. AinsworTH DAVIs, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. 


Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY. By P. CHALMERS 
MITCHELL, M.A. Jllustrated, Cr. 
8v0, 65. 

A text-book designed to cover the new 

Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


George Massee. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
GEORGE MASSEE, With 12 Coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo. 185. et. 

A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres.’—Wature. 


C. Stephenson and F. Suddards. 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. Bya C. 
STEPHENSON, of the ‘Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. SUDDARDS, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 75.6. 

‘The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion.’—Yorkshire Post. 


Cc. C..Channer and M. E. Roberts. 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. CHANNER and M. E. 
ROBERTS. With 16 full-page Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘An interesting book, illustrated by fascin- 

ating photographs.’—Seaker. 


Theology 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1899. By’ W. R. INGE, M.A, 


Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 


College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 
net. 
‘It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.’ —Record. 
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Lady Julian of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
the Lapy JULIAN of Norwich. 
Edited by GRACE WARRACK. Crown 
8vo0. 6s. 

A partially modernised version, from the 
Ms. in the British Museum of a book 
which Dr. Dalgairns terms ‘One of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle 
Ages.’ Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lec- 
tures on Christian Mysticism calls it 
‘The beautiful but little known Revela- 
tions.’ 

R. M. Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary 
on the roth Psalm. By R. M. 
Benson, M.A., of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford. Crown 8vo0. 55. 

‘His facility is delightful, and his very 
sound and accurate theological sense 
saves him from many of the obvious 
dangers of such a gift. Give him a 
word or a number and at once there 
springs fort. a fertile stream of thought, 
never commonplace, usually both deep 
and fresh. For devotional purposes we 
think this book most valuable. Readers 
will find a great wealth of thought if 
they use the book simply as a help to 
meditation.’—Guardian. 

Jacob Behmen, THE SUPERSENS- 
UAL LIFE. By JAcoB BEHMEN. 
Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND. 
Leap 8v0. 35. 6d. 

S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. ByS. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


“A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.” ’"—Guardian. 


T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. | By 
T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6a. 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 


Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By WALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
is overlooked.’—Guardian. 
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F. S. Granger. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. GRANGER, 
M.A., Litt.D. Cvownm 8vo0. 6s. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 

religious life and experiences. 

‘A remarkable book.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘Both a scholarly and thoughtful book.’— 

Scotsman. 

H. Rashdall. DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

H. H. Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford, Canon of West- 
minster. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 


Ficap. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

H. H. Henson... LIGHT” AND 
LEAVEN : HISTORICAL AND 
SociAL SERMONS. By H. H. HEN- 


SON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. Houghton Kennedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECON DeA ND Sr Ha RD 
EPISTLES TO. THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by JAMES 
HOUGHTON KENNEDY, D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
BENNETT, M.A., and W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A. Crowz 8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it..—Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THEBIBLE. By W.H. BENNETT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

‘The work ofan honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

Cc. F. G Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Crown 
8vo. 6s. : 

‘A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 
full of interest and suggestien.’— World. 
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William Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By WiLLi1AmM Harri- 
son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ‘LUCAS MALET.’ 
C7800. 535. Od. 


Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness CECILIA ROBINSON. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cv. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“A learned and interesting book.’—Scots- 
man, 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
LAYARD, M.A. 180. 15. 


T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. HERBERT 
BINDLEY, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A historical account of the Creeds, 


H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BAR- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott HOLLAND. Crown 8vo. 35. 
6d. 


W. Yorke Fausset. THE DZ 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
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with Introduction, ‘Notes, etc., by 
W. YORKE FAUuSSET, M.A. Cx. 8v0. 
35. 6d. 


J. H. Burn. THESOUL’S PILGRIM- 
AGE: Devotional Readings from 
the published and unpublished 
writings of GEORGE Bopy, D.D. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. 
BuRN, B.D. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. WEsToN, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westmin- 
ster. Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by DEAN 
FARRAR. Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
38. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
editions of the ‘‘Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5S. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all 


the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


Oxford Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with ; 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 

‘The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.’—Tzmzes. 
‘Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 


degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.’— 
Atheneum. 


‘handbooks of Theology 


General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 


Principal of King’s College, London. 


Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
* We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
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a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.’—Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘ The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author’s judgment. He is at once 
critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.’—Birmingham Post. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR. L. OTTLEY, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 
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* A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits.'—Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
8vo. 05. 6d. 

‘This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.’— 
Spectator. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By ALFRED CALDECOTT, D.D., 
Demy 8v0. os. 6d, 

‘Singularly well-informed, comprehensive, 
and fair.’ Glasgow Herald. 

‘A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every 
philosophical library.’—Scotsman. 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Cot- 
Lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 

* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.’—Guardian, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Real students will revel in these reverent, 
acute, and pregnant essays in Biblical 
scholarship.’—Gvreat Thoughts. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
CANON WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., 
B,Sc., LL.B. Cyr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 





‘A most able book at once exceedingly 
thoughtfuland richly suggestive.’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects.. By J. DowpDEN, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘Scholarly and interesting.’—Manchester 
Guardian, 


EVOLUTION. ByF.B.JEvons,M.A., 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“A well-written book, full of sound thinking 


happily expressed.’—Manchester Guar- 
ian. 


The Churchman’s ible 
i General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 


of the Bible. 


The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 


authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 


possible with the Church Lectionary. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO | 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
Vicar of All 


A. W. ROBINSON, 
Hallows, Barking. caf. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
net. 


‘ The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 


tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’— Church Gazette. 
ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. STREANE, D.D. Feap. 8v0, 
1s. 6d. net. 


‘Scholarly suggestive, and particularly 
interesting.’—Bookman, 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE has managed to compress a good deal of 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- information into a limited space.’ _ 

PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. —Guardian. 

BieGs,, B.D. Heap, 8v0, “1s. 64. | THI). EPISTLE |OR» S¥-u JAMES: 

net. Edited by H. W. FuLrorp, M.A. 


‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and he Fcap. 8vo. 15, 6d, net, 


; The Library of Devotion 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘ This series is excellent.’—Tur BisHop oF Lonpon. 

‘Very delightful..—Tur BisHop or BATH AND WELLS. 

‘ Well worth the attention of the Clergy..—Tur BisHop or LICHFIELD. 

‘The new “‘ Library of Devotion ” is excellent.’—TuHE BisHor oF PETERBOROUGH. 


*Charming.’—Record. *Delightful.’—Church Bells. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- been published more attractively.’— 
GUSTINE. . Newly Translated, Academy. 


with an Introduction and Notes, by | ASERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
C. BicG, D.D., late Student of Christ AND HOLY LIFE. By WILLIAM 


Church. Third Edition. Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
‘The translation is an excellent piece of by C. Bice, D.D., late Student of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- Christ Church. 
terly exposition. We augur well of a| ‘This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
series which begins so satisfactorily.’— line, of the Editio Princeps 
Times. : 





THE TEMPLE. By GEorGE HER- 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun BERT. Edited, with an Introduction 


KEBLE. With Introduction and 

Notes by Wartax ‘Lock, D:D.,| 204) Notes by, B.C. 5. /Gmson, 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Professor at Oxford. Herbert, and the text is that of the first 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A edie 
Revised Translation, withan Introduc- | A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
tion, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student Cardinal BonA. Edited, with an 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. Introduction and Notes; by J. W. 
A practically new translation of this book, STANBRIDGE, B.D., late Fellow of 
which the reader has, almost for the first St. John’s College, Oxford. 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 


left the hands of the author. THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an 
Introduction and Notes by B. W. 
A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J.|  Ranpoxpu, D.D., Principal of the 
W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., Rector of| Theological College, Ely. ‘ 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some-| A devotional and practical edition of the 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 
Oxford. é 
‘It is probably the best book of its kind. It LYRA APOSTOLICA, With an In- 
deserves high commendation.’—Church troduction by Canon Scotr HOot- 
Gazette. LAND, and Notes by H. C. BEECH- 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Joun| 'N& M.A. 
KEBLE. Edited, with Introduction |THE INNER WAY. Being Thirty- 
and Notes, by WALTER Lock, D.D., six Sermons for Festivals by JOHN 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. TAULER. Edited, with an Introduc- 
‘This sweet and fragrant book has never tion, by A. W. HuTTon, M.A. 
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Leaders of iReligion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. ByR. H. 
HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
TON, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. DANIELL, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. 
MOULE, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 
DAD 


THOMAS CHALMERS. 
OLIPHANT. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
L. OTTLEY, M.A. 


By Mrs. 
By R. 





AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 
By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. 
Hutton, M.A. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. MAcCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HorRTON, 


By W. H. 


7: 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, 
M.A 


GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 
By T. Hopexin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By AUGUSTUS 
Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 
MASON. 

BISHOP LATIMER. By R.M. Car- 
LYLE and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
Fiction 
Marie Corelli’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twenty-Second Edition. 

VENDETTA. Szxteenth Edition. 

THELMA. Twenty-Fifth Edition. 


ARDATH: —THE. STORY, OBF.A 
DEAD SELF. Thirteenth Edition. 


THE SOUL OF -LILITH.... Texth 
Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
sixth Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 
provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
‘‘Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.’—Dublin Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth Edition. 

*A very powerful piece of work... . The 





6s. each. 


conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. ... The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. . . . A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sub- 
lime.’—W. T. Srgap in the Review 
of Reviews. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 
[160th Thousand. 

‘It cannot be denied that ‘‘The Master 
Christian” is a powerful book ; that it is 
one likely to raise uncomfortable ques- 
tions in all but the most self-satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
of the failure ofthe Churches—the decay 
of faith—in a manner which shows the 
inevitable disaster heaping up. . . The 
good Cardinal Bonpré is a beautiful 
figure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in ‘‘ Les Misérables” . . . The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
with Manuel before Leo x11. is char- 
acterised by extraordinary realism and 
dramatic intensity... It isa book with 
a serious purpose expressed with abso- 
lute unconventionality and passion . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth 
reading.’—Z.xaminer. 
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Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR, 
Edition. 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’—77mes. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

“Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares 
with ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’— 
National Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance, The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentkeman, an intrepid fighter, a 


Ninth 





6s. each, 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ 
—Guardian. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 


MILLAR. fifth Edition. 

‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’—Sz. James's 
Gazette. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. 7/th 
Ldition, 

‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’—7imes. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Third 
Edition, 

‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ’—SZectator. 

QUISANTE. Third Edition. 

©The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.’ —Daily 
Chronicle. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
fifth Edztion. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted, There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.’—Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. JSourth Edition. 
‘A splendid study of character.’— 
Atheneum. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 

‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.’ 

— Daily Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.’-—Daily Chronicde. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Lif/th Edition, 


‘Were we find romance—real, breathing, 
living romance, The character of Val- 








6s. each. 


mond is drawn unerringly.’— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH: The Last Adventures of 
‘Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition. 

‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation. —Glasgow Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. leventh Edition. 

Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A theneum. 

*A great book.’—Black and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. fourth Edition. 

‘ Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature.’—Literature. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than Mr. Parker 
has ever displayed before.’—Pal/ Mal{ 
Gazette, 
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S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


ARMINELL. “Fifth Edition. 
URITH. Fifth Edztion. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA, 
Seventh Edition. 


MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 


CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Ledition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Tuird 
Ledition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 

NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


6s. each. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third Edition. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
trated. Second Edition. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 

tion. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 


WINEFRED. _ Illustrated. 
Ledition. 


THE FROBISHERS. 


Illus- 


Second 





Conan Doylee ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. CoNAN DOYLE. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—///us- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY WEy- 
MAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ With Illustrations by R. C, 
WOODVILLE. Sixteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘very one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.’—Daily 


Chronicle. 
Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas MALetT. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA, 
By Lucas MALET, Author of ‘The 
Wages of Sin,’ etc. ourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

Lucas Malet. THE GATELESS 
BARRIER, By Lucas MALLET, 
Author of ‘The Wages of Sin.’ 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The story is told with a sense of styleanda 
dramatic vigour that makes it a pleasure 
toread. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm.’—T7zmes. 

W. W. Jacobs. A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, 





Tllus- 
Crown 


Author of ‘Many Cargoes.’ 
trated. fourth Edition, 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended to all 
who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter. ’— Spectator. 

‘The best humorous book published for 
many a day.’—Black and White. 

W. W. Jacobs. MANY CARGOES. 
By W. W. JAcoss. Twenty-jifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

W. W. Jacobs. SEA URCHINS. By 
W.W. JACOBS. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

Edna Lyall. DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 42nd thousand. By 
EpDNA LYALL. Cvowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. O65. 

‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The spirit of Dickens is in it.'—Bookman. 

George Gissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GEORGE GISSING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Town Traveller,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Henry James. THE SOFT SIDE. 
By HENRy JAMES, Author of ‘What 
Maisie Knew.’ Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The amazing cleverness marks the great 
worker.’—Seaker. 
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H. James. THE SACRED FOUNT. 
By HENRY JAMES, Author of ‘ What 
Maisie Knew.’ Crow7 8vo. 6s. 
“The Sacred Fount” is only for the few, 
but they will,prize it highly, for it is 
worthy of its illustrious author,’—Pa// 


Mall Gazette. 

8. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Lidition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Fullof gallantry and pathos, of the clash 

of arms, and brightened by episodes 
of humour and love.’—Westminster 


Gazette. 
8. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER, By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A delightful tale.’—Speaker. 
‘Mr. Crockett at his best.’—Literature. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
MorRIson. fifth Edition. Cr, 
8vo. 6s. 


Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’— A theneum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’— World. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 

THE JAGO. By ARTHUR MorRI- 


SON. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘The book is a masterpiece.’—Pall Madi 
Gazette. 


‘Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity.’—.A theneum. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By ARTHUR MorRISON, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
ete. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace... . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

Arthur Morrison. CUNNING 
MURRELL, By ARTHUR Mor- 
RISON, Author of ‘A Child of the 
Jago,’ ete. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

‘The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue 
is perfect.’—Daily Mail. 

‘Admirable. Delightful humorous 
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relief . . . a most artistic and satis- 
factory achievement.’—SZectator. 


Max Pemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. Illustrated. Second Edt- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page. —Dazly Mail, 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By Tue DucHeEss 
OF SUTHERLAND. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 
‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic.’—L7teratupe. 
Mrs. Clifford. AREAS Or 


SUMMER. By Mrs, W. K. Ciir- 
FORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’—Speaker. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emity LAWLEssS, Author of 
‘Maelcho,’ etc, /if/th Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 65. 


Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. EmMity LAWLEss. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A really great book.’—Sectator. 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES, By the Honble. 
EmILy LAWLESS. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts. LYING PRO- 
PHETS. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts. CHILDREN OF 
THE MIST. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author 
of ‘Children of the Mist.’ With a 
Frontispiece. ourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.’—Academy. 

Eden Phillpotts. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. By EDEN PHILL- 
ports, Author of ‘The Children of 
the Mist.’ Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 

“A book of strange power and fascination.’ 
—Morning Post. 

‘ Tnimitable humour. —Daily Graphic. 
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Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By JANE BARLOow, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second 
Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Vivid and singularly real.’—Scotsman. 


Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By JANE 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 


GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
JANE H,. FINDLATER. fourth 
Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself.’—Vanity Fair. 

‘A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story. —Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Sfectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.’—Black and White. 


J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By JANE H., FInp- 


LATER. Crown 8vo. 65. 


J. H> Findlater: RACHEL. * By 
JANE H. FINDLATER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A not unworthy successor to ‘‘ The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie.”’ ’—Critic. 


J. H. and Mary Findlater. TALES 
THAT ARE TOLD. By JANE H. 
FINDLATER, and MARY FINDLATER, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Delightful and graceful stories for which 
we have the warmest welcome.’— 
Literature. 


Mary Findlater. "A NARROW WAY. 
By Mary FINDLATER, Author of 
“Over the Hills.’ Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting 
novel.’—Morning Post. j 

‘Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humour 
and tender sympathy.’—J/anchester 
Guardian. 


Mary Findlater. OVER! =°PHE 
HILLS. By Mary FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


“A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching truth.’ —Birmingham Post. 


Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary FINDLATER. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Handled with dignity and delicacy... . 

A most touching story.’—SZectator, 
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Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 


Punch. 

‘Weadmirethis book. . . . Itisonetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’—Bookman. 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.’—Literature. 


B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of ‘Diana _ Barrington.’ 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.’—Sfectator. 


B. M. Croker. A STATE SECRET. 
By B, M. CRoKER, Author of ‘ Peggy 
of the Bartons,’ etc. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Full of humour, and always fresh and 
pleasing.’—Dazly Express. 

‘Ingenious, humorous, pretty, pathetic.’— 
World. 


H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. WeEtts. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The impressions ofa very striking imagina- 
tion.’—Saturday Review. 

H. G Wells) THE PLATTNER 
STORY AND OTHERS. By H. G. 
WELLS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 


the reader as by a magic spell.’—Scots- 
man. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘An 
American Girl in London.’  Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘The dialogue is full of wit.’—Globe. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATH 
OF ASTAR. By SARA JEANNETTE 
Duncan, Author of ‘A Voyage of 
Consolation.’ Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Cc. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C, F, KEARY. Cr, 8v0. 65, 
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W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel.’—Daily Telegraph. 


W.E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. 
Norris. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. 

W. &E. Norris: THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
Norris. Cvown 8vo. 65. 


W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W. E. Norris. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘ As a story it isadmirable, as a yeu d’esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.’—The World. 

W. E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written.’—Glasgow Herald. 


W. E. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By RosBERT BARR. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 63s. 

‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
byitscapital humour.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By ROBERT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By ROBERT BARR. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Of these medizval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, ‘‘The Countess 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.’—Padd 
Mall Gazette. 

Robert Barr. THE STRONG ARM. 
By Rosert Barr, Author of ‘The 
Countess Tekla.’ Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 65, 
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Cc. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 


PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HyNne, Author 


of ‘Captain Kettle.’ With 8 Illus- 
trations by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
A narrative of the romantic adventures of 
the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 


exploits in the Spanish Indies after the 
Cromwellian wars. 


Mrs. Dudeney. CHE -DHIRD 
FLOOR. By Mrs. DUDENEY, 
Author of ‘Folly Corner.’ Second 
Ldition. Crown 8vo, 65. 

‘One of the brightest, wittiest, and most 

entertaining novels published this 
spring.’— Sketch. 


Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. BAtFour. Illus- 
trated, Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’—G/ode. 


Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! By 
ANDREW BALFOUR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of ‘By Stroke of Sword,’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 

R, Hichens. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 
Hicuens. Author of ‘Flames,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8vo, 65. 

6 The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination. —Dazly Vews. 


R. Hichens. TONGUES OF 


CONSCIENCE. By ROBERT 
Hicuens, Author of ‘Flames.’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Of a strange, haunting quality.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 


Stephen Crane. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN. War STORIES. By 
STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘The 
Red Badge of Courage.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ A fascinating volume.’—Sjectator. 


j 


Dorothea Gerard. THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. By 
DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of 
‘Lady Baby.’ Second Edition. Crown 
8vo0. 65. 

‘ Bright and entertaining.’—Sectator. 
‘Highly entertaining and enjoyable.’— 
Scotsman. 

Dorothea Gerard. THE SUPREME 
CRIME. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘One of the very best plots we have met 
with in recent fiction, and handled with 
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that quiet unerring realism which always 
distinguishes the author’s best work.’— 
Academy. 

Cc. F. Goss) THE REDEMPTION 
OF DAVID CORSON. By C. F. 
Goss. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Dramatic instinct and a vigorous imagina- 
tion mark this soul history of a Quaker 
mystic.’—A theneum. 

‘A really fine book.’—Pudblic Opinion. 

‘A powerful and original book, and un- 
usually striking.’—Pz/ot. 

‘Worthy to stand high in the ranks of 
modern fiction.’ —Lzterature. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 


A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
By Horr DAWLISH. 

THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By 
NOEL AINSLIE. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL and other Authors. 

THE BLACK WOLF'’S BREED. 
By Harris Dickson, Illustrated. 
Second Edition, 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the 
EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 

DERWENT’S HORSE. By VICTOR 
ROUSSEAU. 

ANNE MAULEVERER. 
CAFFYN (Jota). 

SIREN CITY. By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. 
PENDERED. 

THE PLUNDERERS. By MORLEY 
ROBERTS. 

THE HUMAN INTEREST. 
VIOLET HuNT. 

THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 
Saviour of Society. By J. Mac- 
LAREN COBBAN. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVE- 
NANT. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 

IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 
By J. BLOUNDELLE- BURTON. 

DENOUNCED. By J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS, By J. 

BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 


By Mrs. 


By 





SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLoun- 
DELLE-BURTON. 

PATH AND GOAL. Second Edition. 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
By RICHARD MARSH. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 
RICHARD MARSH. 

ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. ByE. H. 
STRAIN, 

A FOREST OFFICER. 
PENNY. 

THE WHITE HECATOMB. 
W. C. SCULLY. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By 
W. C. SCULLY. 


By Mrs. 


By 


SIR. ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


MIRRY-ANN. By NormMA LORIMER. 
JOSIAH’S WIFE. By NorMA 
LORIMER. 
THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By HELEN SHIPTON. 
CHRISTALLA. By EsMé STuaRT. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 
ERNEST GLANVILLE 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING, By 
R. N. STEPHENS. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. 


By 
R, N. STEPHENS; 
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THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 

_ By J. S. FLETCHER. 

THE BUILDERS. 
FLETCHER. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
SON. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. BENSON. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. BENSON. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENSON. 
Illustrated by G. P. JAcomB-Hoop. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
SHALL SAUNDERS. 

WILLOWBRAKE,. By R. MurRRAyY 
GILCHRIST. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


Vee Va) SS 


LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. Bytes Bs 
TOWNSHEND. 


Witt —LHOU HAVE. THIS 
WOMAN? By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
Percy WHITE. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. DAwson 
and A. Moore. 

GALLIA. By 
DowIE. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By MENIE MurRIEL DowIE. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCIS. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon, Mrs. ALAN 
BRODRICK. 

CORRAGEEN IN '98. 
ORPEN. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. KEIGH- 
LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor WAITE. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. WALFORD. 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. 

GAUNT. 

DEADMAN'S. By MAry GAUNT. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS : AROMANCE 
OFTHE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
FORD. 


By 


MENIE MURIEL 


By Mrs. 


By MARY 
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SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Core 
CORNFORD. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. 
LAURA DAINTREY. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. OWEN. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 

MANVILLE FENN. 
UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McCCHESNEY. 
THE SPECULATORS. By J. FE. 
BREWER. 


By 


By G. 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 
RONALD Ross. 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 


CLIVE P, WOLLEY. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. PATON. 

MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
JoHN DAVIDSON. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
HENRY JOHNSTON. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
RICHARD PRYCE. 

THIS MAN’S DOMINION: By the 
Author of ‘A High Little World.’ 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By 
R,. MurRAY GILCHRIST. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. 
DICKINSON. 

ELSA. By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
HOOPER. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C, BALFOUR. 

A SERIOUSCOMEDY. By HERBERT 
MoRRAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. 
HERBERT MORRAH. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
BARRY. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMES 
BLYTHE PATTON, 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
Lucy MAYNARD. 

VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE, 


By EVELYN 


By 


By 
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THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 
Crown 8v0. : 
THE MESS DECK. By W. F.| AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 


SHANNON. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
PETT RIDGE. 

CEASE FIRE! 
CoBBAN. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE, 

THE LOST REGIMENT. 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

BUNTER’S CRUISE. By CHARLES 
GLEIG. Illustrated. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. By Mrs. C, N. 
WILLIAMSON, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. SCULLY. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
GARET BENSON. 

FITZJAMES. By LILIAN STREET. 
THESIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 

GAUNT. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ‘ VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm& 
STUART. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN 
DICKINSON. 


By J. MACLAREN 


By 





By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By STANDISH O'GRADY. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANcus EVAN ABBOTT. 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAn- 
VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 
ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 
R. PRYCE. 

DISENCHANTMENT. ByF. MABEL 
ROBINSON. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 
By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. CoBBAN. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 
W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. 
DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEv- 
MANN, 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 

* LASHES. By H..A. KENNEDY. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. GORDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 
HOWARD PEASE. 


By 


By 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL 
ROBINSON. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 
F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. 
MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELI’S CHILDREN. 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MaAn- 
VILLE FENN. 
DISARMED, 
EDWARDS. 


By F. 


By G. MAn- 


By M. BETHAM 





IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of ‘ Indian Idylls.’ 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M ‘QUEEN GRAY. 
JACK’S FATHER. 

Norris. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By LESLI£ 
KEITH. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. LYNN LYNTON, 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 15. 
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At 


The Povelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 


a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 
of these Novels have never been published before. 


the average Six Shilling Novel. 
follows :— 


I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. HornunG. 


Il. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST. RoBERT BARR. 


il THE INCA’S TREASURE. 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


IV. Out of print. 


V. FURZE BLOOM. 5S. BARING 
GOULD. 

VI. BUNTER’S CRUISE IG, 
GLEIG. 

VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 


ARTHUR MOORE. 
VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Boyson WEEKES. 
IX. Out of print. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
ofthe Transvaal, E.S. VALEN- 
TINE. 
XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, 


A. 





Many 
Each Number is as long as 


The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as 


XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVI- 


LETTES. GILBERT PARKER. 
AMAN OF MARK. ANTHONY 
Hope, 

THE CARISSIMA, 
MALET. 

THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


DERRICK 
EpNA LYALL. 


IN: LZHE, MIDST. OF 
ALARMS. ROBERT BARR. 


HISULGRA GES SWE: 
NorRISs. 


DODO. E. F. BENSON. 


CHEAP JACK sZITAs |S: 
BARING GOULD. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME 
TO PONTIAC, GILBERT 
PARKER, 


XIV. 
XV. LUCAS 
XVI. 
XVII, VAUGHAN. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 


XX. 
XXI. 


XXII. 


Metbuen’s Sirpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books 


I, THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 
By Major-General BADEN-POWELL. 


Il. THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 
PEH. By Major-General BADEN- 
POWELL. 


Il]. MY DANISH SWEETHEART, 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 


V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
By B, M. CROKER. 


VII. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A Biography. By J. S. 
FLETCHER. 


VIII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA, 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


IX. THE GREEN GRAVES OF 
BALGOWRIE. By JANE H, FIND- 
LATER. 


X. THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By 
H..G. WELLS. 


XI. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
E, NorrIs. 


By W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 
THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By | THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 


S. BARING GOULD. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. By EpitH E. CUTHELL. 

TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. 
BLAKE. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. 
By EpitH E. CUTHELL. 


By Harry COLLINGWOOD. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 


AGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who 


would not go to Sea. By G. MAN- 


VILLE FENN, 


The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well tllustrated, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE RED GRANGE. 
MOLESWORTH. 


THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
‘Mdle. Mori.’ 


OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. 
T. MEADE. 


By Mrs, 


DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By. 


L. T. MEADE. 


HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MEADE. 


2s. 6d, 


THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 


L. T. MEADE. 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 


extension students and home-reading circles. 


Each volume is complete in 


itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 


philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham, 


Crown 8vo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIsBins, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. 35. 


AHISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, By L.L. PRIcE, 





M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the. Poor. By J. A. Hopson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A, 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S, GRANGER, 
M.A. Second Edition, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. 
MASSEE. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. By V.B. LEwEs, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C, W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. I[llus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PaTTison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d, 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By GEorGE J. BURCH, 
M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 35. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEo- 
BALD, M.A. Illustrated. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 


TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Drxon, M.A, 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENT. By E. Jenxs, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. DicKinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HOWELL. Third 
Edition. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. ByG. J. Hoiy- 
OAKE. Second Edition. 

MUTUAL) GHRIEE. |. By Rev. J. 
FROME WILKINSON, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hopson, M.A. fourth Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F, BASTABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION, 
H, WILKINS, B,A. 


By W. 





THE RURAL EXODUS. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. GiBBINs, D. Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H, E. MOORE. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS, 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 
W. COOKE-TAYLOR, 


Bye. 


By 


By R. 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL, 


' WOMEN’S WORK. ByLapy Dixxg, 
Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. KaurMann. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
INGCLASSES. By E. BOwMAKER. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. CuNNINGHAM, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 





MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. Hosson, 
B.A. 


LIFE IN WEST LONDON. _ By 
ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa TWINING. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 


SETTLEMENTS. By W. REASON, 
M.A. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


ESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Chée- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
LEwIs CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 55. 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d, 


CICERO—Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 


CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
35. 6d. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G. B. GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
8v0, 25. 6d. 





HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 2s. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 25. 6d. 


Educational Books 
CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE, Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
BuRNET, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 155. 
net, 

* We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 

ut, and what is original is (with equal 
breviey) of such value and interest.’ 
—Pilot. 





THE .CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M. Linpsay, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

For this edition all the important mss. have 

been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early 


Latin verse. The Commentary is very 
full. 


‘A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.’—Scotsman. 


a Or 
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A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. MarcHAnt, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. MarcuHant, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools.’— 
Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8vo. 25. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

HERODOTUS: EASY | SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. Jap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. STONE, M.A,, late 
Assistant Master at Eton. cap. 8vo, 
Is, 6d. 

BUAU LUS:, LH CAPTIVE. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
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FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. 


John’s, Cambridge. 1s. 6d, 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. DARWIN Swirt, M.A, Feap. 


8v0. 25. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. WInzort, 


Assistant Master in Christ’s Hospital. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. BUCKLANDGREEN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. , Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and’Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rop- 
WELL, B.A. With a Preface by 
WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr. 8v0, 25, 6d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- | GERMAN 


PASSAGES FOR UN- 


MAR. By H. DE B. Gipzins, D. Litt., SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster M‘QUEEN' GRAY, Crown 8vo. 
Grammar School, Crowm 8vo, 15. 6d. 2s. 6d, 
SCIENCE 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY ELLIoTT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S, 147 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 
and V. A. MUNDELLA. With 114 8v0, 2s. 6d. 
Illustrations. Cvrowz 8vo. 3S. 6d. THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNET- 
[Methuen's Science Primers. ISM AND ELECTRICITY: an 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- Elementary Text-Book, By P. L. 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Physics in Mason University College, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- Birmingham. With 18r Diagrams, 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. Crown 8vo, 35. Od, 
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MEsSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


a Textbooks of Technology 
s Edited by PRoressors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 


By 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Woop. Jllustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F.C. WEBBER. With many Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

§ An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject. — Buzlder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
SIDNEY H. WELLS. With 75 Illus- 
trationsand Diagrams, Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 
StTroupD, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 





Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By CLARE 
HILL, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams, Crown 
8v0. 2s. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. FRENCH, M.A., Principal 
of the Storey Institute, Lancaster. 
Part IJ. With numerous diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

‘ An excellent and eminently practical little 
book.’—Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 
ENGLISH RECORDS. ACompanion | A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 


to the History of England. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE VE NGEISHs CIEizeNi Es 
RIGHTSAND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. ts. 6d. 


A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By JOHNSON BARKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES, By W. WILLIAMSON, 
B.A. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


LITERATURE. “By Emma S, 
MELLOWS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

*A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.’ — PalZ 
Mali Gazette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. CALDER- 
woop, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers. xs. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. By LEON 
DELBOS. Cvowm 8vo. 25. 
A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in olomentaty schools and by the general 
reader. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 


RO ViCTORLAS ~~ ByatpE iB, 
GiIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition. 25. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.. By H. DE B, GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D,, M.A, *15.:6@. 





FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLy, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2s. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- | 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLY.. 
With Vocabulary. 25. 6d. 


A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S, E. BALLY, Second 
Edition, 25, : 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
READER. ByS.E. BALLY. With 
Vocabulary, 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W, LypE, M.A, Third 
Edition, 25, 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Ed. ts. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F, Pe TAYLOR, M.A. Third Edition. 
Is, 6d, 


WORKS BY A. M. 
INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 


Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap, 8vo, 15. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CAESAR. Part 1. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition, 18mo. Is. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. 1870. 
Second Edition. ts. 6d. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ts. 6d. 


EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary,  <ighth and 
cheaper Edition, re-written. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key 3s. xet. 


THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr.8vo, 1s.6da. With 
Vocabulary. 25. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms, Jourth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. With Vocabulary. 
2s. Key, 2s. net, 
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PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE, By E, E. 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS, By H. JONES, 15. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ. E.B.M‘ALLEN,M.A, Cr. 8vo, 25, 


COMMERCIAL LAW, By W. 
DouGLAS EDWARDS, 25, 


M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. Ninth Ldition. Feap. 
8vo. 15. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. 1820. Second Edition. ts. 


STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, 
Revised. 18m0. Is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. Second Ldition. 
fap. 8vo. 15, 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Scag, 8v0. 
2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. fifth Edi- 
tion. 18mo. 8d. 


FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fifth 
Edition Revised, Crown 8vo. Is. 


EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. fourth 
Edition revised. Fecap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 
&vo. 25,6d. KEY 35. net. 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION: Arranged according 
to Subjects. Winth Edition, Fcap. 
8vo, IS, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 


EDITED By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A.M.M.STEDMAN, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Tenth Edition. 


Key (fourth Edition) issued as 
above. 6s, met. 


GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Sixth Edition. 


.. Key (Second Edition) issued as | 


above. 65. et. 


1 7 X00 





2s. 6d. 


GERMAN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. Moricu, Clifton College. 
Fifth Edition. 

Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above. 65. et. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
SPENCE, M.A., Clifton College. 
Second Edition. 


PHYSICS EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. STEEL, M.A., 
EvG.S: 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 


AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Third 
Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above. 75. net. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS — IN 


ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tair 
PLOWDEN-WARDLAW, B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


- 
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Peters, John Punnett, 1852-1921. 
The Old Testament and the new scholarship, by John 
Peters... London, Methuen & co., 1901. 


xp, 11, 828 p 20. (Half-title: The Churchman’s library) 


“Some ... chapters ... have already appeared . . ia various pub! 
tions ... ‘The Bible, the church, and ene was read before the An 


can church congress in New York, in 1 


1, Bible. O. T.—Criticism, interpretation, ete. I, TM lee 


Library of Congress (& )BS1171.P4 CCSC/ef 
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